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RULES 


OF THE 


Saciety for the Promotion of Bellenic Studies. 


1. THE objects of this Society shall be as follows :-- - 


I. To advance the study of Greek language, literature, and art, and 
to illustrate the history of the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, 
and Neo-Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and unedited 
documents or monuments in a Journal to be issued periodically. 


II. To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans, and photographs 
of Greek inscriptions, MSS., works of art, ancient sites and remains, and 
with this view to invite travellers to communicate to the Society notes 
or sketches of archeological and topographical interest. 


111. To organise means by which members of the Society may have 
increased facilities for visiting ancient sites and pursuing archeological 
researches in countries which, at any time, have been the sites of Hellenic 
civilization. 


2. The Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Council, 
a Treasurer, one or more Secretaries, and Ordinary Members. ΑἹ] officers 
of the Society shall be chosen from among its Members, and shall be 
ex officto members of the Council. 


3. The President shall preside at all General, Ordinary, or Special 
Meetings of the Society, and of the Council or of any Committee at 
which he is present. In case of the absence of the President, one of 
the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his stead, and in the absence of 
the Vice-Presidents the Treasurer. In the absence of the Treasurer 


the Council or Committee shall appoint one of their Members to preside. 
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4. The funds and other property of the Society shall be administered 
and applied by the Council in such manner as they shall consider most 
conducive to the objects of the Society: in the Council shall also be 
vested the control of all publications issued by the Society, and the 
general management of all its affairs and concerns. The number of the 
Council shall not exceed fifty. 


5. The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the Society, all 
subscriptions, donations, or other moneys accruing to the funds thereof, 
and shall make all payments ordered by the Council. All cheques shall 
be signed by the Treasurer and countersigned by the Secretary. 


6. In the absence of the Treasurer the Council may direct that 
cheques may be signed by two members of Council and countersigned 
by the Secretary. 


7. The Council shall meet as often as they may deem necessary for 
the despatch of business. 


8. Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent to each Member 
of the Council, by a summons signed by the Secretary. 


9 Three Members of the Council, provided not more than one of 


the three present be a permanent officer of the Society, shall be a 
quorum. 


το. All questions before the Council shall be determined by a 
majority of votes. The Chairman to have a casting vote. 


11. The Council shall prepare an Annual Report, to be submitted 
to the Annual Meeting of the Society. 


12. The Secretary shall give notice in writing to each Member of 
the Council of the ordinary days of meeting of the Council, and shall 
have authority to summon a Special and Extraordinary Mecting of the 
Council on a requisition signed by at least four Members of the Council. 


13. Two Auditors, not being Members of the Council, shall be 
elected by the Society in cach year 


14. .\ General Mecting of the Society shall be held in London in 
June of each year, when the Reports of the Council and of the Auditors 
shall be read, the Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by the Council discussed 
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M 
and determined Meetings of the Society for the reading of papers 


may be held at such times as the Council may fix, due notice being 


given to Members. 


13. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretaries, and 
Council shall be elected by the Members of the Society at the Annual 


Meeting. 


16, The President and Vice-Presidents shall be appointed for one 
year, after which they shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual 
Meeting. 


17. One-third of the Council shall retire every year, but the Members 
so retiring shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 


18, The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hold their offices during the 


pleasure of the Council. 


19. The elections of the Officers, Council, and Auditors, at the 
Annual Mecting. shall be by a majority of the votes of those present. 
The Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote. The mode in 
which the vote shall be taken shall be determined by the President 
and Council. 


20. Every Member of the Society shall be summoned to the Annual 
Meeting by notice issued at least one month before it is held. 


21. All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall be in writing 
and shall be signed by the mover and seconder. No motion shall be 
submitted, unless notice of it has been given to the Secretary at least 
three weeks before the Annual Meeting. 


22. Upon any vacancy in the Presidency, occurring between the 
Annual Elections, one of the Vice-Presidents shall be clected by the 
Council to officiate as President until the next Annual Meeting. 


22. All vacancies among the other Officers of the Society occurring 
between the same dates shall in Uke manner be provisionally filled up 
by the Council until the next Annual Meeting. 


24. The names of all candidates wishing to become Members of the 
Society shall be submitted to a Meeting of the Council, and at their 
next Mecting the Council shall proceed to the election of candidates 
so proposed: no such election to be valid unless the candidate reccives 


the votes of the majority of those present. 
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25. The Annual Subscription of Members shall be one guinea, payabic 
and due on the ist of January each year ; this annual subscription may be 
compounded for by a payment of £15 15s., entitling compounders to be 
Members of the Society for life, without further payment. All Members 


elected on or after January 1, 1894, shall pay on clection an entrance fee 
of one guinea, 


26. The payment of the Annual Subscription, or of the Life 
Composition, entitles each Member to receive a copy of the ordinary 
publications of the Society. 


27. When any Member of the Society shall be six months in arrear 
of his Annual Subscription, the Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him 
of the arrears due, and in case of non-payment thereof within six months 
after date of such notice, such defaulting Member shall cease to be a 
Member of the Society, unless the Council make an order to the contrary. 


28. Members intending to leave the Society must send a formal 
notice of resignation to the Secretary on or before January 1; otherwise 
they will be held liable for the subscription for the current year. 


29. If at any time there may appear cause for the expulsion of a 
Member of the Society, a Special Meeting of the Council shall be held 
to consider the case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of the 
Members present shall concur in a resolution for the expulsion of such 
Member of the Society, the President shall submit the same for con- ‘ 
firmation at a General Meeting of the Society specially summoned for 
this purpose, and if the decision of the Council be confirmed by a 
majority at the General Meeting, notice shall be given to that effect to 


the Member in question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member of © 
the Society. 


30. The Council shall have power to nominate British or Foreign 


Honorary Members. The number of British Honorary Members shall 
not exceed ten. 


31. Ladies shall be eligible as Ordinary Members of the Society, and 


when elected shall be entitled to the same privileges as other Ordinary 
Members. 


32. No change shall be made in the Rules of the Society unless 
at least a fortnight before the Annual Meeting specific notice be given 
to every Member of the Society of the changes proposed. 
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RULES FOR THE USE OF THE LIBRARY 
AT 22, ALBEMARLE STREET 


I. THat the Library be administered by the Library Committee, 
which shall be composed of not less than four members, two of whom shall 
form a quorum. 


Ii. That the custody and arrangement of the Library be in the hands 
of the Librarian and Assistant-Librarian, subject to the control of the 
Committee, and in accordance with Regulations drawn up by the said 
Committee and approved by the Council. 


11. That all books, periodicals, plans, photographs, &c., be received 
by the Librarian, Assistant Librarian or Secretary and reported to the 
Council at their next meeting. 


IV. That every book or periodical sent to the Society be at once 
stamped with the Society’s name. 


V. That all the Society’s books be entered in a Catalogue to be kept 
by the Librarian, and that in this Catalogue such books, &c., as are not to 
be lent out be specified. 


VI. That, except on Christmas Day, Good Friday, and on Bank 
Holidays, the Library be accessible to Members on all week days from 
eleven A.M. to six P.M. (Saturdays, II A.M. to 2 P.M.), when either the 
Assistant-Librarian, or in her absence some responsible person, shall be in 
attendance. Until further notice, however, the Library shall be closed for 
the vacation from July 20 to August 31 (inclusive). 


VII. That the Society’s books (with exceptions hereinafter to be 
specified) be lent to Members under the following conditions :~ 


(1) That the number of volumes lent at any one time to each 
Member shall not exceed three. 


(2) That the time during which such book or books may be kept 
shall not exceed one month. 


(3) That no books be sent beyond the limits of the United Kingdom 
VIII, That the manner in which books are lent shall be as follows :— 


(1) That all requests for the loan of books be addressed to the 
Librarian. 


(2) That the Librarian shall record all such requests, and lend out 
the books in the order of application. 


(3) That in each case the name of the book and of the borrower be 
inscribed, with the date, in a special register to be kept by 
the Librarian. 


af) Should a book not be rcturned within the period specified, the 
Librarian shall reclaim it 
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(5) All expenses of carriage to and fro shall be borne by the 
borrower. 


IX. That no book falling under the following categories be lent out 
under any circumstances :— 
(1) Unbound books. 
(2) Detached plates, plans, photographs, and the like. 
(3) Books considered too valuable for transmission. 
(4) New books within three months of their coming into the 
Library. 
X. That in the case of a book being kept beyond the stated time the 


borrower be liable to a fine of one shilling for each additional week, and 
if a book is lost the borrower be bound to replace it. 


The Library Commuttee. 


Pror, PERCY GARDNER. 
Miss JANE Harkison, LL.D. 
Mk. WALTER LEAF. 
MR. GEORGE MACMILLAN (Hon. Sec.) 
MR. ERNEST MYERS. 
REV. W. ἃ. RUTHERFORD, LL.D. 
Miss EUGENIE SELLERS. 
Mk. ARTHUR HAMILTON SMITH. (//on Librardany. 
Sirk E. MAtuNvE Tompson, K,C.B., D.C.L. 
Mk. PALPOURD ELy, 
Assistant Librarian, Mts> FANNY JOHNSON, to whom, at 22, Albemarle 
Strect, applications for bool:s nay be addressed. 


SESSION 18y6—1897. 
General Mcctings will be held in the Reotas of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 22, Albemarle Street, London. W., fur the reading of Papers and 
for Discussion, at τ P.M. on the folleavine days τς 


1805, 
Monday, November 2nd 
1897. 
Monday, February 15th. 
Monday, April rath. 
Monday, June 20th /Annual. 


The Council will meet at 4.30 pin. on cach of the above days, 
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Barran, J. N., Westfield, Chapeltown, Leeds. 
Bather, Rev. Arthur George, 8, Avngsgate Street, Winchester. 
Battiscombe, E. M., Zastwood, \Jontpelrer, Weston-super-Mare. 
Bayfield, Rev. M.A., Zastbourne College, Eastbourne. 
Beare, Prof. J. Isaac, 9, Zrzntty Colleze, Dublin. 
tBeaumont, Somerset, Shere, near Guildford. 
Beebee, M. J. L., Mew Travellers Club. 97, Precadilly, UV. 
Belcher, Rev. Henry, Sz. A%¢chael’s Rectory, Lewes. 
fBenn, Alfred W.,70, Via Cavour, Florence. 
Bennett, 5. A., New University Club, 57, St. James's Strect, SAV, 
Benson, E. F., Xzug’s College, Cambridge. 
Bent, J. Theodore (Council), 13, Great Cumberland Place, li? 
Bent, Mrs. Theodore, 13, Great Cumberland Place, IV. 
Bevan, E. R., 14, Beaumont Street, Oxford. 
Bickford-Smith, R. A. H., 45, Morth Bailey, Darlington. 
TBikelas, Demetrius, 50, Rue de Varenne, Paris. 
Blomfield, Sir A. W., A.R.A., 6, Montagu Place, Montagu Square, UC. 
Blomfield, Mrs. Massie, Port House, Alexandria, Egypt. 
Blore, Rev. Dr., St. Stephen’s, Canterbury. 
Bodington, Prof. N., Principal of the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 
Bond, Edward, C.B., LL.D., 64, Princes Syuure, Bayswater, WV. 
Bond, Edward, M.P., Elm Bank, Hampstead, NW. 
Bosanquet, Rev. F. C. T., Zhe Hermitage, Uplyme, Devon. 
Bosanquet, R. Carr, Trznzty College, Cambs idee. 
Bougatsos, Christos Ch., Howard House, Arundel Street, Temple, £.C. 
Bousfield, William, 20, Hyde Park Gate, S17. 
Boyd, Rev. Henry, D.D., Principal of Hertford College, Oxford. 
Boys, Rev. H. A., Vorth Cadbury Rectory, Bath. 
Bramley, Rev. H. R., The Precentory, Lincoln. 
Bramwell, Miss, 73, Chester Square, S. W. 
Branteghem, A. van, 28, Rue des Buisson, Bruxelles. 
Brinton, Hubert, Eton College, Windsor. 
Broadbent, H., Eton College, Windsor. 
*Brodie, E. H., A.A/.L.8., Grasendale, Malvern. 
Brooke, Rev. A. E., King’s College, Cambridge. 
Brooke, Rev. Stopford A., 1 Wanchester Square, IV. 
Brooks, E. W., 28, Great Ormond Street, WC. 
Brooksbank, Mrs., Lecgh Place, Godstone. 
Brown, Horace T., F.R.S., 52, Vevern Sguare, South Aensin. ten, SAV, 
Brown, Prof. G. Baldwin, The University, Edinburgh, 
*Browning, Oscar, Azug’s College, Canbridge. 
*Bryce,The Right Hon. James, D.C.L., M.P., 54, Portland Place, UW. 
Bulwer, Sir Henry, K.C.B., 11, South Street, Purk Lane, 117. 
*Burn, Rev. Robert, Trinity College, Cambridzr, 
Burnet, Prof. J., 1, Alevendrs Plice. 57. Andrews, VB, 
Burton, Sir Ε΄ W., 43. tre! Aead, Kensinuten, [1 
Bury, Prof. J. B., Trénity Colleee, Dublin. 
Burge, Hubert M. Culversity Collese. Oxford. 
Burgh, W. de, 32. Albert Squere, Ratlife, Le 
Burrows, Ronald, 21. Kelutusfde Terrace South, Gliscow. 
Butcher, Prof. S. H., LL.D. (V.P.), The University, Edinbureh. 
TBute, The Marquis of. Κ Τὶ, St. Jou’ s Lode, Regent's Park, NAV. 
Butler. Arthur J., Wend End, Weyhridee. ‘ 
*Butler, The Rev. H. M.. D.D., Mester of Trinity Collese, Cambride.. 
Buxton, FLW... 42, Grosvenor CGardeis. SUE ‘ 
Buxton, Mrs. Alfred W.. 32. Greaé Cunt™ rlind Pla. ΤΑ Εν 
Bywater, Prof. Ingram (V.P.), 93, Onslow Syuaie, SAL, 
t Bywater, Mrs., 93, Onslow Syuare, SAV, 
Calvert, Rev. Thomas, 121, Hopton Rol, Str abun, SAV 
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+Calvocoressi, L. M., Afessrs. Ralli Bros., Mellor’s Buildings, Exchange Street East, 
Liverpool, 
Cameron, Dr. James, Registrar of the Untversity, Capetown. 
Campbell, Rev. Prof. Lewis (V.P.), 35, Kensington Court Mansions, I. 
Campbell, Mrs. Lewis, 35, Kexsingion Court Mansions, IV. 
Capes, Rev. W. W., Bramshott, Liphook, Hants. 
Carapdnos, Constantin, Député, Athens. 
Carey, Miss, 13, Colosseum Terrace, Regent’s Park, NAW. 
*Carlisle, A. D., Hadleybury College, Hertford. 
Carlisle, Miss, High Lawn, Bowdon, Cheshire. 
+Carr, Rev. A., SZ Sebastian's Vicarage, Wokingham. 
Carmichael, Sir T. D. Gibson, Castlecraig, Dolphinton, N.B. 
Carter, Prof. Frank, MeG7ll Untwersity, Montreal. 
Cartwright, T. B., Brackley House, Brackley, Northamptoushtre. 
Case, Miss Janet, 5 Η tndmill Hill, Hampstead, S VW. 
Cates, Arthur, 12, York Terrace, Regent's Park, NAV. 
Cave, Lawrence T., 13, Lowndes Square, SW. 
Chambers, C. Gore, Hertford House, De Parry's Avenue, Bedford. 
Chambers, Charles D., The Steps, Bromsgrove, Worcestershire. 
Chance, Frederick, 51, Prince’s Gate, S.1V. 
Chavasse, A. S., Keupsey, Worcestershire. 
+Chawner, G., Xiug’s College, Cambridve. 
fChawner, W., Waster of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
Cheetham, J. C. M., £y/ford Park, Rourton-on-the- Water, R.S.O., Gloucestershire. 
Cheetham, J. Frederick, Lustivood, Staleybridge. 
*Christie, R. C., Azbsden, Bagshot, Surrey. 
Christian, J. Henry, 18, Devonshire Place, Portland Place, W. 
Christian, Rev. G., Redgate, Lppingham. 
Churchill, E. L.. £ten College, Windsor. 
Clark, Charles R.R., British Scheel, Athens, Greece. 
fClark, Rev. W. Gilchrist, 9, St. Ldinund’s Road, Gateshead-on- Tyne. 
Clarke, Joseph Thacher, 3. College Road, Harrow, NW". 
fClauson, A. C., 12, Park Place Villas, Paddington, W. 
Clarke, Somers, 22, [VArtehall Court, 5. ΠῚ 
Clay, C. F., 38, Great Ormond Street, W.C. 
Clerke, Miss Agnes, 68, Redcliffe Square, SH. 
Cobbold, Felix T., The Lodge, Felixstowe, Suffolk. 
*Cobham. C. Delaval, 27.8.1} Commissioner, Larnaca, Cyprus. 
Colby, Rev. Dr., 12. //el/sboroush Terrace, Ilfracombe. 
Cole, A. C., 64, Portland Place, 110. 
Colfox, William, Hestweul, Bridport. 
Colvin, Sidney (V.P.), British Museum, WC. 
Collins, Miss F. H., 3, Bramham Gardens, South Kensington, SAV. 
Collins, J. Churton, 51, .Voerfolk Square, WV, 
Colvill, Miss Helen H., Overdale, Shortlands, Nent. 
Compton, Rev. W. C., The College, Doies. 
+Constantinides. Prof. M., Coundourtotes Street, iluiychia, Pleracus, Athen 
Conybeare, F. C., 13, Vorham Gardens, Oxford. 
Conway, Sir W. M., The Red House, 21, Horntou Street, VW. 
Cook. Arthur Barnard, 7riuéty Colleze, Cambridze. 
Cookson, C., δα αν College, Oxford. 
Cookson. C. A., C.B., H.B.M. Consul, A/erandria. 
Cordery, J. G,, CxS. 15; 63, Goldington Ror, Bedford, 
Corbet, His Honour Euotace K., Vative Court of Appeal, Cazio. 
Corgialegno, M., 21. Pembridge Gardens, WT. 
Courtney, W. L., 53, Belsize Park, NAL. 
Courtenay, Mi-s, 34, Brompton Sjuarc, SAV. 
Cowper, The Right Hon. Earl, K.G., Panchiazr, Herlfore 
Craik, George Lillie, 2, [est Halkin Street, SUE. 
Crawley, C, 3, Regent Street, SOT. 
Crewdson, Wilson, The Barons, Reroute. 
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Crossman, C.S., Tho College, Winchester. 
Crowfoot, J. W.,, Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Cruikshank, Rev. A. H., The College, Winchester. 
Cust, H. J. C., M.P., Zllesmere, Salop. 
Cust, Lionel, 9, Bryanston Square, W. 
Cust, Miss Anna Maria, 63, Ela Park wardens, Fulhum Roaa, 5.1}. 
Cust, Miss Beatrice, 13, Ectleston Square. SAV. 
Dabis, Miss, Holloway College, Egham, Surrey. 
Dakyns, Η. G. (Council), Hivher Coombz, Haslemere, Surrey. 
Danson, J. T., F.S.A., Grasmere, R.S.U. 
David, W., 8, Hyde Park Terrace, IV. 
David, Rev. W. H., Aelly Coliege, Tuvistuck. 
Davidson, H. O. D., Harrow, Nu. 
T Davies, G. A., Trinzty College, Cambridge. 
Davies, Rev. Gerald 5., Charterhouse, Godalming. 
Deibel, Dr., care of Messrs. Asher, Berlin. 
Delamarre, Jules, 4, Zzpasse Royer-Collard, Puris. 
De Saumarez, Lord, Shrubland Park, Coddenham, Suijuols. 
Dickson Miss Isabel A., Dunnichen House, Forfar. 
Dill, S., Montpelier, Malone Road, Belfast. 
Dobson, Miss, 77, Harcourt Terrace, Redcliffe Square, SW". 
Donaldson, James, LL.D., Principal of The University, St. Andrews. 
Donaldson, Rev. 5. A., Eton College, Windsor. 
Dragoumis, M. Etienne, Athens, Greece. 
Drisler, Prof. Henry, 48, [est 46th Street, New York City, U.S.A. 
Drummond, Allan, 7, Exx¢smore Gardens, SAV. 
Duchataux, M. V., 12. Aue de PEchauderie, ἃ Reims. 
Duckworth, H. T. F., Werton College, Oxford. 
Duhn, Prof. von, University, Heidelberg. 
Duke, Roger, 8, Newz/le Terrace, Onslow Gardens, SAV. 
ft Dunham, Miss, 37, Last Thirty-Sirth Street. New York, 
Durham, The Right Rev. The Lord Bishop of, -Aluchlasd Castle, Bishop Auchhind, 
Dyer, Louis (Council), Sunbury Ledge, Banbury Road, Oxford. 
Earl, Mrs A. G., Ferox Hall, Tonbridze. 
Earp, F. R., Avuy’s College, Cambridye. 
Edwards, G. M., Stdvey Sussex College. Cambridvte. 
Egerton, Mrs. Hugh, 11, 7ite Street, Chelsea, δ. 11. 
tEgerton, Edwin H.,C.B, H.B.M. Aenister. British Legation, Athens Greece. 
Egerton, Miss M., [Viitwich Hall, Vork. : 
Eld, Rev. F. J., Polstead Rectory, Colchester. 
TEllis, Prof. Robinson, Tyzxity College, Oxypord, 
Elwell, Levi H., Amherst Colleye, Amherst, Wass, 
Ely, Talfourd (Council). 73, Parliament Hill Road, Hampstead, NAV 
Emens, Edgar A., Syracuse University, New York. 
Erichsen, Miss Nelly, 'Voodlands, Elmbourne Road, Upper Tooting, STV, 
Eumorfopoulo, A., 1, Meusington Park Gar fens, UV, 
Evans, A. J. (Council’, -Ishmelean Vuseum, Oxford. 
Evans, Sir John, K.C.B., D.CL, F.R.S., Nash Mills, Hemel Hempstead 
f Evans, Lady (Council), Mash Wills, Heme] Flempsten!. 
Eve, H.W .37, Gordon Square, WC, 
Ewart, Miss Mary A., 68, 4lber¢ Hall Mansions. SU. 
Fanshawe, Reginald, 37, Pemébrafe Road, Clifton. 
Farnell, L R., Exeter College, Oxford. 
Farrar, Rev. Canon A. S., Durhuw. 
Farrow. Frederic R., 2, Meu Court, Carey Street, W.C, 
Farside. William, Thorpe Hall, Robin [loos Bay. Yorkshire 
*Fearon. Rev. W. A DD... The College, ρον, = 
Penning, W.D., Merleyeury Collese. Hertford, 
Field, Rev. T. Audi + Colles, Abinedan. : 
Firminger, W.K., Werton Collese, Ovford 
Fisher, H. A. Li. Ver College. Οὐ ford 
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ΤΕϊσπιαυτίοα, Lady Edmond, 2, Green Street, Grosvenor Square, IV. 

Fitz-Patrick, Di T., 30, Susser Gardens, Hyde Park, WV. 

Flather, J. H., 52 Bateman Street, Cambridge. 

Flower, Wickham, O/d Swan House, Chelsea Embankment, SAV, 
t+Forbes, W. H., Balizol College, Oxford. 

Ford, His Excellency the Right Hon. Sir Francis Clare, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., H.B.M 

Ambassador, British Embassy, Rome. 

Forster, Miss Frances, 46, Elm Park Road, S.VW. 

Fowler, Harold N., Ph.D., Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 
“Fowler, Rev. Professor, President of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

Fowler, W. Warde, Lincoln College, Oxford. 

Franks, Sir A. W., K.C.B., F.R.S., 123, Victoria Street. SH. 

Frazer, J. G., Zrzuity College, Cambridge. 

Freeman, C. E., Purkhouse, Southborough, Tunbridge Wells. 
*Freshfield, Douglas W., 1, Aérlie Gardens, Campden Hill, W. 
+Freshfield, Edwin, LL.D., 5, Bank Buildings, F.C. 

Freston, Henry W., Parkfield, Prestwich, Lancashire. 

*Fry, F. J., Eversley, Leigh Wood, Clifton. 

Fry, Right Hon. Sir Edward, Facland House, Failand, near Bristol. 

Fullerton, W. Morton, Ave Viguon,Parts. 
fFurley, J.S., 10, Codleye Street, Winchester. 

Furneaux, L. R., Rossall School, Fleetxoovi. 

Furneaux, Rev. W. M., Repton Hall, Burton-on-Trent. 
+Gardner, Prof. Ernest A. (Council), 5, St. George's Terrace, Regent's Park, NW, 
τ Gardner, Prof. Percy, Litt.D. (V.P.), 12, Canterbury Road, Oxford. 

Gardner, Miss Alice, 7he Old Hall, Newnham College, Cambridge. 

Gardner, Samuel, Oakhurst, Harrviw-on-the-Hill, 

Gardner, W. Amory, Groton, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 

Garnett, Mrs. Terrell, 3, Queen Anne's Gate, SV. 

Geddes, Sir W. D., Principal of the University, Aberdeen. 

Gibbs, F. W., Q.C., C.B., 38, Cornwall Gardens, South Kensingtun, SW, 

Gibson, Mrs. Margaret D., Castle-brac, Chesterton Road Cambridge. 

Giles, P., Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

Gilkes, A. H., The College, Dulwich, SL. 

Gilliat, Rev. E., Harrow, NW. 

Glazebrook, Rev. M. G., Clifton College, Bristol. 

Godden, Miss Gertrude M., Ridyfield, IVimbledon. 

Gonino, Miss G., 30, Lower Belgrave Street, SW. 

Goodhart, A. M., Eton College, Windsor. 

Goodrich, Prof. F., S., Albion Colleye, Albion, Michigan, U.S.A. 

Goodwin, Prof. W. W., D.C.L., Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A 

Gow, James, Litt.D., High School, Nottingham. 

Gower, Lord Ronald, 27. 7rebevir Road, Earl’s Court, SV. 

Granger, F. S., University College, Nottingham, 

Graves, A. S., Felsted School, Essex. 

Gray, Rev. H. B., Bradjield College, Berks. 

Green, Mrs. J. R., 14, Kemstuyton Square, WW. 

Greenfell, B. P., Queen's College, Oxford. 

Greenwell, Rev. Canon, F.R.S., Durham. 

Griffith, G., Harrow, NIT’. 

Griffith, Miss Mary E., 4, Bramham Gardens, SAW. 

Grundy, George Beardoe, Oxford Military College, Cowley, Oxfora. 

Gurney, Miss Amelia, 69, Ennismore Gardens, SAV’. 

Hadow, W. H., [Vorcester College, Oxford. 

Haigh, A. E., 2, Crick Road, Oxford. 

Hales, Rev. C. T., Aysgarth School, Newton-le-lizllows, R.S.O. Yor ks 

Hall-Dare, Francis, 10, Bury Street, St. James’s, ST. 

Hall, Rev. F.H., Ortel College, Oxforu. 

Hall, Miss 5. E., 15, Brookside, Cambridge. 

Hall, Harry Reginald, 13, Chalcot Gardens, SAV. 

Hall, Rev. F.J., Morthaw Place, Potters Bar, Herts. 

Hall, Ε΄ W., Westminster School, Dean's Yard, Westminster, S.W. 
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Hallam, G. H., Zhe Park, Harrow, NW. 
tHammond, B. E., Trinity Collese, Cambridge. 
Hardcastle, Wilfrid, Beechenden, Hampstead, NAN. 
Hardie, Prof. W. Ross, The University, Adinburgh 
Hardinge, Miss. 
Hardwich, J. M. 
*Harrison, Charles, 29, Lennox Gardens, SW. 
Harrison, Miss F. Bayford, Sugols House, Weybridge. 
Harrison, Miss J. E., LL.D. (Council), 13, Barksten Mansions, Earl's Court 
SW 
Harrower, Prof. John, The University, Aberdeen. 
Hartshorne, B. F., 41, Eli Park Gardens, Chelsea, SV. 
Haslam, S., The School, Uppingham. 
Haussoullier, B., 8, Ave Sainte-Cécile, Paris. 
tHaverfield, F. J., Christ Church, Oxford. 
Hawes, Miss E. P., 89, Oxford Terrace, W. 
tHay, C. A., 127, Harley Street, HW". 
Hay, A. T., The College, Brizhtoun. 
tHaynes, Miss Lucy, 7. Thornton Hill, Wimbledon. 
Hayter, Angelo G. K., 74, ddelatde Road. «Δ΄ 11΄. 
Headlam, Rev. A. C., Welwyn Vicarage. Herts. 
Headlam, C. E. S., Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
Headlam, J. W. (Council), 6, E/don Road, Kensington, W. 
Headlam, W. G., Azug’s College, Cambridge. 
Heard, Rev. W. A., Fettes College, Edinburgh, 
tHeathcote, W. E . Round Coppice, vor Heath, Uvbridge. 
Heberden, Ὁ, B., Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Hedgecock, Mrs. Harrison, 21, Caversham Road, Δ’, ΤΊ], 
Hereford, The Lord Bishop of, The Palace, Hereford. 
Herschell, The Right Hon. Lord, 46, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 
Heydemann, Dr. Heinrich, The University, Halle. 
Heyer, G., The Colleye, Weymouth. 
Hicks, Rev. E. L., 21, Leaf Square, Pendleton, Manchester. 
Higgins, Alfred, τό, Azzy Street, Portman Square, W. 
Hill, George F. (Council), British Museum, W.C. 
THill, Arthur, Britésh Vice-Consul, Athens, Greece. 
Hobhouse, Rey. Walter, The School House, Durham. 
Hodgson, F. C., Education Department, Whitehall, SAW. 
t Hodgson, J. Stewart, 1, Audley Square, IW. 
Hogarth, David G. (Council), Wagdalen College, Oxford. 
Holiday, Henry, Oak Tree House, Branch Aill, Hanpstead, NW. 
Holland, Miss Emily, 27, Homefield Road, Wimbledon. 
Hopgood, Harold B., 17, Vhztehall Place, 5. ΤΙ]. 
Hoppin, J. C., ¢,o 7. S. Morgan & Co., 22, Old Broad Street. F.C. 
Housley, Samuel J., Gyasdal, IVaterloo Road, Epsom. 
Hornby, Rev. J. J., D.D., Provost of Eton College, Windsor. 
+Hort, Arthur F., Adoyne, Harrow. 
Howorth, Sir Henry H., K.C.LE., ΜΡ. (Council), 30, Col/ingham Place, “011 
Huddart, Rev. G. A. W., Aérhdington Rectory, Dedale, Vorks. 
Hiugel, Baron Friedrich von, 4, Holford Road, Hampstead, Δ᾽ ΠῚ 
Hughes, Rev. W. Hawker, Jesus College, Oxford 
Hughes, Miss C., 22, Albemarle Street. IV. 
Hulse, Miss Caroline M. 
Hunt, A. S., Queen's College, Oxford. 
Hutton, Miss C. A., 18, Cheyne Court, Chelsea, SIT. 
Image, Selwyn, 6, Southampton Street, Bloomsbury, WC. 
Ionides. Alex. A., 1, Holland Park, 117. 
Tonides, Luke A., 47, Jfarloes Road, Kensington, VW. 
Jackson, Henry, Litt.D., Zrinuzty College. Cambridge. 
Jackson, Miss Rose, Lougdene, Haslemere. 
Jackson, Rev. Blomfield, 29. Jfeck/enburgh Square, W.C. 
Jackson, Rev. W. W., Rector of Exeter College, Oxford. 
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James, A. C., tem College, Windsor. 
James, Phe Rev. H.A., D.D., School Tlouse. Rugby. 

James, Lionel, 52, Peter’s College, Radley, Abingdon. 

James, M. R., Litt.D. (Council), Avzy’s College, Cambridge. 
James, Rev. 5. R., Alon College, Windsor. 

Jannaris, A. N., Ph.D., The Cniversity, St. Andrews, NB. 
Jeans, Rev. G. E., Shoriwvell, Newport, Isle of Wight. 
tJebb, Prof. R. C., D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., M.P. (President), Sprzngfhetd, Newnham. 

Cambridge. 

Jenkin, Miss M. L., Carfax, Ktug Charles’ Road, Surbiton. 
Jenkinson, F. J. H., Zcnzty College, Cambridge. 

Jenner, Miss Lucy A., 39, Adatson Road, Kensington, W. 
Jevons, F. B., The Castle, Durham. 

Jex-Blake, Miss, Girton College, Cambridge. 

Jobling, G. C., 5, Park Villas, Cheltenham. 

Jones, H. Stuart (Council), 77zuzty College, Oxford. 

Keep, R. P., Ph.D., Free Academy, Norwich, Conn., U.S.A. 
Keene, Prof. Charles H.. 3, Prospect Place, Cork. 

Kelly, Charles Arthur, 30, Cheyne IValk, Chelsea, S.W. 

Keltie, J. S., Glendevon House, Compayne Gardens, Hampstead, NU. 
Kennedy, Rev. John, Grammar School, Aldenham, Elstree, Herts. 
Kenyon, F. G. (Council), Arztish Museum, W.C. 

Ker, Prof. W. P., 95, Gower Street, W.C. 

Kerr, Prof. Alexander, J/adzson, Ii tsconsin, U.S.A. 

Keser, Dr, J., 11, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, W. 

Kieffer, Prof. John B., 232, Lancaster duenue, Lancaster, Pa., U.S.A. 
King, J. E., Grammar School, Manchester. 

King, Rev. J. R., St. Peter’s Vicarage, Oxford. 

King, Mrs. Wilson, 19, Aighfeld Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
Kirwan, Miss Evelyn, 1, A¢chimond Gardens, Bournemouth. 
Krohn, H. A., 103, Cannox Street, E.C. 

Lambros, Spiridion, Az¢hens. 

Lang, Andrew, LL.D., 1, WWarloes Rd, Kensington, WV. 

*Lang, R. Hamilton, C.M.G., Ottoman Bank, 26, Throgmorton St. EC. 
Lathbury, Miss, 19, Lingfield Road, Wimbledon, SW. 

Lautour, Miss de, 85, Harcourt Terrace, Redcliffe Square, SW’, 
Lawford, Frederick le Breton, 65, Aitzjohns Avenue, Hampstead, N.W. 
Lawrence, Edwin, M.P., 13, Carlton House Terrace, SAV. 

Leaf, Mrs. C. J., Beechwood, Tunbridze Wells. 

Leaf, Herbert, Zhe Green, Marlborough. 

Leaf, Walter, Litt. D., (Council), 6, Sussex Place, Regent's Park, NIV. 

Legge, Miss, 3, Aedle Road, Oxford. 

Lecky, Mrs., 38, Ous/ow Gardens, SV 

Leeper, Alexander, IVarden of Trinity College, Melbourne. 
Leichtenstein, Moritz, 46, <dur7ol Read, West Rensington, WV. 
Leigh, Rev. A. Austen, Provost of Avzg’s Colleye, Cambridge. 
Leigh, W. Austen, 2, Norfolk Crescent, Hyde Park, Wi" 
Lethbridge, Sir Roper, 36, Vector7a Street, SIV. 

Lewis, Harry, 51, Hollend Park, Kensington, UW". 

+ Lewis, Mrs. 5. 5., Castle-brae, Chesterton Road, Cambridge 

+ Lewis, Prof. Τὶ Hayter, 12, Aeusinglon Gardens Square IV, 

*Leycester, Mrs. Rafe,6, Cheyne Walk, SIV. 

*Liddell, Very Rev. H. G., D.D., The Wood flouse, Ascot, Berks. 
Lindley, Miss Julia, 10, Azdbrook Terrace, Shooter's Hill Rd., 5.8. 
Lindley, William, 10, Azdbrook Terrace, Shooter's Hill Rd, SE. 
Lingen, The Right Hon. Lord, K.C.B.,13, [Wetherby Gardens, SW. 
Lingen, Lady, 13, [Vetherdy Gardens, 5. 11. 

Lister, Hon. Reginald, British Embassy, Constantinople. 

Litchfield, R. B., 31. Aezsington Square, WV. 

Lloyd, Miss A.M., Caythorpe Hall, Grantham. 

Lloyd-Roberts, H., 1, Pump Court. Temple, B.C. 

London, The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of, The Palace Fulham, 5.17, 
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flock, Rev. W , Kedle College, Oxford. 

Lockyer, J. Norman, C.B., F.R.S., 16, Pex-y-Iern Road, South Kensington, SV 
Long, Prof. Albert Limerick, Roeder? College, Constantinople. 

tLoring, Wilham (Council), 2, Hare Court, Tenple, E.C. 

*Lubbock, The Right Hon. Sir John, Bart., M.P., High Elms, Hayes. Rent, 
Luce, Rev. E., 9, Royal Crescent, Brighton. 

Ludlow, T. W., Cotfage Lawn, Vonkers, New York. 

Lupton, J. M., The College, Marlborough. 

Lupton, Miss M., 7 Zarl’s Terrace, Kensington, Γ΄. 

Luxmoore, H.E., Eton College, Windsor. 

Lyttelton, Hon. and Rev. E., Hatleybury College, Hertford. 

Lythgoe, A. M., 15, Warland Buildings, Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 
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SESSION 1895-96. 


Tue First General Meeting was held on November 4th. 1895, 
Professor P. Gardner, V.P., in the chair. 

Miss Jane Harrison read a paper on the site of the Enneacrunus in 
the light of Dr. Dérpfeld’s recent discoveries and theories, and in special 
connection with Thucydides, ii. 15. This passage up to the date of 
Dr. Dorpfeld’s recent excavations has always been quoted in favour of 
the orthodox view that the primitive city of Athens lay in and to the 
south of the Acropolis, z¢. that the words πρὸς τοῦτο τὸ μέρος refer back to 
τὸ ὑπ᾽ αὐτὴν πρὸς νότον μάλιστα τετραμμένον. The ancient sanctuaries 
mentioned by Thucydides as lying close to this ancient πόλις---δε,, the 
sanctuaries of Olympian Zeus, Apollo Pythius, Ge, and Dionysus ἐν 
Aduvats—have been identified with the Olympieion, near the Ilissus ; 
the Pythion and precinct of Ge, known from Pausanias to have adjoined 
it ; and the precinct of the theatre of Dionysus Eleutherius, all lying to 
the south and south-east of the Acropolis ; the adjacent Enneacrunus was, 
on the same showing, supposed to be on the Ilissus, and the whole passage 
was used in support of the famous theory of the ‘ Enneacrunus episode.’ 
Of all this accredited system of topography Dr. Dorpfeld would make a 
clean sweep. He points out that the whole contention of Thucydides 
is that the ancient fo/7s was much smaller than the Themistoclean city. 
How, then, can he adduce sanctuaries lying outside the Themistoclean 
wall in support of his argument? Dr. Dorpfeld transplants the primitive 
city from the south and south-east to the west and south-west. He claims 
to have localized the Enneacrunus under the Pnyx rock, and to have 
actually found the precinct of Dionysus Limneus in the low-lying ground 
between the Pnyx, Areopagus, and Acropolis. The precinct there laid 
bare contains, unquestionably, an altar, a temple, and, most noticeable of 
all, a primitive wine press, this last especially characteristic of Dionysus 
Lenaius. The Pythion Dr. Dorpfeld places close to the cave of Aglaurus, 
and to this site he refers the passage in the ‘Ion’ (v. 185}. Here omens 
were taken from the Pythian lightnings on an altar lying between the 
Pythion and the Olympieion;an Olympieion must therefore have once 
existed close at hand. <A sanctuary of Ge was seen by Pausanias 
immediately before he entered the Propylea. Thus the series of 
ancient sanctuaries is complete, and named by Thucydides in their natural 
order, going westwards down the hill. Miss Harrison drew attention to 
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the fact that πρός with the accusative frequently implies not only direction 
but proximity, and is used by Thucydides (iv. 110) in describing Torone 
to indicate exactly the situation he claims for the sanctuaries in question. 
It remained for scholars to decide whether πρὸς τοῦτο τὸ μέρος could fairly 
be read as near to the primitive fol/s, instead of, as before, in a southerly 
direction. 

Mr. E. Gardner said that the brilliancy and persuasiveness of Dr. 
Dorpfeld’s exposition and of Miss Harrison’s presentation of his views 
must not blind us to the old arguments, mainly of a literary kind, which 
had certainly not been entirely disposed of by the new theory. In reference 
to the passage in Thucydides, the question was not whether the words 
could possibly be interpreted to fit Dr. Dorpfeld’s theory, but what was 
their natural meaning; and here all scholars had hitherto been agreed, 
It was difficult to believe that if, in mentioning the Olympieion and 
Pythion, Thucydides did not mean the temples best known under those 
names, he would not have used some distinctive epithet, as he did in the 
case of the Dionysion. Again, the terms in which Thucydides referred 
to the Ennecacrunus did not correspond with the new view of a scanty 
spring, stored in reservoirs and supplemented by wells, and ultimately 
superseded by an aqueduct bringing water from a distance in the time of 
Peisistratus. It was surely more likely that the symbolical bath before 
marriage would be associated with the river-god Hissus than with a scanty 
spring or the end of an aqueduct. The epithet γαμοστόλος applied to 
Ilissus by Nonnus deserved notice. The topographical and literary 
evidence given by Leake and others seemed to favour the old site, and the 
geological evidence, so far as available, might be held to support either 
view. The area of the new so-called precinct of Dionysus did not seem at 
all large enough for the celebration of a great popular festival like the 
Lenaia, and the surrounding district must have been too thickly populated 
to afford additional space. There was the further objection that, accord- 
ing to Dr. Dorpfeld, the whole precinct was closed except for one day in 
the year. On these grounds it seemed advisable to suspend judgment 
until more definite and certain evidence was available for the solution of a 
very complicated problem. 

Mr. J. L. Myres said that the detailed geological investigation of the site 
of Athens showed, as against Dorpfeld, that there could have been, and 
probably was, marshy ground between the Acropolis and the Ilissus, held 
up by the rocky north bank of the river, and draining south-west into 
Ilissus below the Muscum hill: and, as against Dorpfel’s critics, that the 
hollow between Pnyx, Arcopagus, and Acropolis was also probably marshy. 
As to primeval Athens being south of Acropolis, the statement of 
Thucydides was confirmed by the identification of Mycenean and Stone 
Age settlements in the Πελασγικόν. Dorpfeld’s site with the Muscum- 
Pnyx ridge behind, offered better cover for Pelasgian brigands than 
the Ilissus bank, which was commanded by watchmen on the Acropolis. 

Dr. Sandys, mainly on literary grounds, supported Mr. E. Gardner in 
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upholding the traditional view until more convincing evidence was forth- 
coming. 

Sir John Evans thought that a Roman House would hardly have been 
built over the site of a sacred well, as seemed to be demanded by Dr. 
Dorpfeld’s theory. 

Miss Harrison replied briefly to these criticisms. 


The Second General Meeting was held on February 17th, 1896, 
Professor P. Gardner, V.P., in the chair. 

Mr. Edmund Oldfield, on the invitation of the Council, read a brief 
summary of his views on the architectural form of the Halicarnassian 
Mausoleum, which he had more fully elaborated in three papers read 
before the Society of Antiquaries in 1893—4. He divided the evidence on 
the subject into literary and monumental: I. Passing over several refer- 
ences to the building in ancient authors as uninstructive for the present 
purpose, he analyzed more closely than had hitherto been done the two 
well-known descriptive passages in Martial and Pliny. (1) From the 
former, which characterizes the building as “hanging in empty air,” he 
argued that the principal story, or Pteron, was composcd merely of 
columns, pilasters, and piers, without any c//a within, so as to show on 
every side from without a colossal statue at the centre. (2) Examining 
the language of Pliny word by word, he showed the true interpretation of 
the description of the “ pyramid over the Pteron” to be that it orig¢nally 
terminated in an apex like that of a Roman meta, rising by twenty-four 
steps to a height equal to that of the pyramid below, but that it was trun- 
cated by Pythis to make a standing-place for his quadriga. (3) He then 
quoted a passage from Guichard’s ‘ Funérailles, &c., relating, after an eye- 
witness, how the Knights of Rhodes in 1522 discovered the basement of the 
monument, the exterior of which, being square in plan and continuously 
graduated, is alluded to by Pliny as the pyrames inferior, truncated to 
carry the superstructure, whilst the interior included a large and handsome 
room, which was the real and only c//a of the monument, with a smaller 
sepulchral chamber adjoining, which contained a costly tomb, perhaps 
that of Mausolus himself. II. The monumental evidence Mr. Oldfield 
limited to buildings posterior to B.C. 353, the date of Mausolus’s death, 
and he exhibited illustrations of five, which might fairly be thought 
imitations of the Mausoleum, and therefore suggestive of what was its 
most characteristic feature. This feature was evidently the open Pteron, 
within which, in one example, the central statuary still remained. He 
then explained, and illustrated by diagrams, the restoration he himself 
proposed, describing successively (1) the Basement ; (2) the Podium ; 
(3) the Pteron ; (4) the Attic ; (5) the Upper Pyramid. He showed that 
their aggregate height reached 126 fect, which exactly equalled the length, 
and was as 6 to § to the breadth of the building’s base, as excavated 
by Sir Charles Newton. The addition of the quadriga increased the 
whole to the 140 feet mentioned by Pliny. The Pteron was surrounded by ν 
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36 columns of rather low proportion, and arranged in pycnostyle order, 
to provide for the exceptional weight of the pyramidal roof. By the 
63 feet stated as the length of the north and south sides was intended the 
length of the octostyle lateral colonnades. The east and west fronts are 
distinguished by hexastyle porticocs. The 411 fcet given as the ‘ots 
circuitus was to be measured on the lower step of the Pteron. The 
ceilings, both of the c/a in the basement and of the Pteron, might be 
formed of hollow pyramids, similar to some at Panticapeum and near 
Camirus. All questions as to the arrangement of the sculptures Mr. 
Oldfield reserved for papers he proposed to read elsewhere. 

In the discussion which followed, the Chairman, Mr. H. H. Statham, 
and Mr. H. Stannus took part, all expressing their admiration of the 
paper as a model of archzological argument, though the two latter sug- 
gested certain modifications in points of detail. 


The Third General Meeting was held on March 30, 1896, Professor 
P. Gardner, V.P., in the chair. 

Mr. G. B. Grundy read a paper dealing with Thucydides’ narrative of 
Sphacteria in considerable detail. The general conclusions arrived at were 
that on the vexed question of the existence or non-existence of the lagoon 
of Osmyn Aga at the time at which the events on Sphacteria took place, 
Captain Smyth, the Admiralty Surveyor, was right, and Col. Leake and 
those who followed him wrong. The lagoon did exist as navigable water, 
with probably a more or less fully formed bar cutting it off partially from 
the Bay of Navarino. The theory that Paleokastro is Sphacteria, and 
Agio Nikolo Coryphasium, is untenable, the evidence being very conclusive 
as to the identity of Sphagia with Sphacteria, and consequently of 
Paleeokastro with Coryphasium. The peculiarities of Coryphasium are in 
close accord with Thucydides’ narrative, and the position of the walls on 
the sea and land sides respectively are determinable with something like 
certainty. The sea attack can only have been madc on the south-west coast 
of the promontory, the land attack at a gap in the cast cliff, near the north 
end of it. He did not find, nor did he expect to find, traces which could be 
identified even with remote probability with the Athenian fortifications. 
The latter were of an emergency character, and the site has been 
successively occupied by two considerable scttlements, the Pylos of 
Pausanias and a great medieval settlement. The blocking of the channels 
presents much difficulty. It seems quite impossible to reconcile 
Thucydides’ statements with the south channel into Navarino Bay. The 
mistake seems to have been a topographical one. Thucydides never 
apprehended the existence of any harbour save Navarino Bay, and 
consequently imagined that the channels blocked were the two entrances 
of that bay. Mr. Grundy was led to believe that the channels blocked 
were the entrance to the Voithio Kilia and the Sikia Channel. From the 
fulness of detail with which Thucydides describes the sea attack, and the 
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absence of detail with regard to the land attack, it would seem highly 
probable that he relied for his information as to what took place on 
Coryphasium on one informant; and furthermore a manifest inconsistency 
in the account might lead to a suspicion that he wished to give undue 
prominence to Demosthenes, the ‘hero’ of the narrative. This tendency 
was further shown in the account of what took place on the arrival of the 
Athenian fleet, where what seems to have been the result of a successful 
ruse on the part of Eurymedon is, owing probably to Demosthenes not 
having a hand in the affair, ascribed to an incomprehensibly bold resolve, 
unsupported by any apparent motive, on the part of the Peloponnesian 
fleet. Regarding the fifteen stades mentioned as the length of the island of 
Sphacteria, Mr. Grundy was disposed to think that the manifest error arose 
from the fact that the part of the island occupied by the Spartans was of 
that length. The landing places of the Athenian force were determinable 
with practical certainty, and the whole account of the operations on the 
island was eminently supported by the local topography. The exploit of 
the Messenian captain and his band he apprehended consisted in making 
their way along the cliff into a hollow underneath the summit where the 
Spartans made their last stand. He ascribed Thucydides’ ignorance of 
the existence of the lagoon harbour to the fact that for the events in 
Coryphasium and Sphacteria respectively, the historian relied on two sets 
of informants, each of whom referred to the piece of water which was the 
centre of interest at the time the events they described took place as ‘the 
harbour’: the expression meaning to the first the lagoon harbour, to the 
second, Navarino Bay. 

In the discussion which followed Mr. R. Burrows, of Glasgow University, 
agreed with Mr. Grundy in his acceptance of Col. Leake’s identification of 
Pylos and Sphacteria. But he maintained that Thucydides did visit the 
spot, and was confused on only one, and that a not essential point. The 
lagoon of Osmyn Aga was not a separate inner harbour, but an integral 
part of the main harbour, and the entrances which Thucydides describes 
were, as he expressly says (iv. 8, 6), entrances each side of the island of 
Sphacteria, and need not be referred to the distant bay of Voithio Kilia, 
which was, indeed, according to Mr, Grundy’s own theory, not an entrance 
at all, but a blind alley. The southern of the two entrances must then be 
that which now exists at the south of the Bay of Navarino. It is, of 
course, far too broad, and no supposed change of ground can get over the 
difficulty. But the description which Thucydides gives of it as offering a 
passage for eight or nine ships abreast may have arisen from a thoughtless 
inference drawn from the distribution of the forces with which the 
Athenian squadron of fifty ships entered the harbour. In order to prevent 
the enemy from escaping, they would naturally have detached ten ships for 
the narrow, and forty for the broad entrance (iv. 13, 2,and 14,1). And 
they would have entered in both cases five deep, and two and eight or 
nine abreast. This fact would not unnaturally lead Thucydides to credit 
an excuse made by the Spartans after the event for their insane occupation 
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of Sphacteria. They would find it easy and convenient to say that they 
had meant to block up the two entrances. Such a proceeding was 
impossible, and, of course, did not, as a matter of fact, take place at all 
(iv. 13, 4. We can on this theory admit that the brilliant and exact 
account Thucydides gives of the battle of Sphacteria was the result of a 
visit to the spot, and that he accurately described every point in the 
topography except the breadth of the southern entrance. The error in 
the length of Sphacteria is best accounted for on paleographical grounds 
(iv, 8, 6), the length of the island is twenty-four stades, and xe’ (25), as 
near a measurement as could be looked for, could easily be corrupted to ce’ 
(15). Mr. Burrows alluded to the discovery he had made of the ground 
plan of the παλαιὸν ἔρυμα on Sphacteria, and of a fragment of the 
Athenian walls on Pylos. He thought he could use the former to show 
conclusively the path taken by the Messenians in the final surprise, which 
was different from that suggested by Mr. Grundy. As regards the walls on 
Pylos, he found traces, both in Thucydides and in the necessities of the 
ground, of three instead of two walls. It was that πρὸς τὴν ἤπειρον 
(iv. 9,2) which he thought he had discovered, but there also must have 
existed on the extreme south-east a different one, κατὰ τὸν λιμένα (iv. 13, 
2), where the Spartans meant on the third day to land and use siege 
engines. This could not have been πρὸς τὴν ἤπειρον, for then what need 
of landing? The word ἀπόβασις could not, as Mr. Grundy suggested, be 
used of the disembarkation of timber——The Chairman, Sir F. Pollock, and 
Dr. Leaf also joined in the discussion. 

In answer to difficulties raised by Mr. Burrows, Mr. Grundy said (1) 
that the extent of the sandbar between the lagoon and the bay at the time 
of the events on Sphacteria could not in the very nature of things be more 
than a matter of conjectural calculation ;(2) that he was strongly of opinion 
that the fortifications of τὸ πρὸς ἤπειρον and τὸ κατὰ τὸν λιμένα τεῖχος 
were identical; that Mr. Burrows’ attribution of the mistake as to the 
length of the island to textual corruption seemed perfectly tenable ; (4) 
that he could not on the intrinsic evidence of the tale agree with Mr, 
Burrows’ belief that Thucydides had ever seen the locality ; (5) that he 
thought Mr, Burrows had misunderstood his reference to the hollow 
beneath the summit of Sphacteria ; (6) that on the whole, whatever may 
have been the case in the last stand at the summit, he thought that Helots 
had not been present with the Spartan force at the time of the attack near 
the well and during the retreat to the summit. In answer to a further 
objection raised by Dr. Leaf with respect to the difficulty of blocking the 
Sikia Channel with a hostile force on the north shore of it, Mr. Grundy said 
he was inclined to think that the channel could be effectively obstructed 
without the northern ships being exposed to missiles from the shore, 
: Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. xvi. p. 1.) 


The Fourth General Meeting was held on May 4th, 1896, Professor 
L. Campbell, V.P. in the chair. 
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Mr. Talfourd Ely exhibited photographs of several pictures recently 
discovered at Pompeii, and read a paper on three of them, which represent 
Heracles strangling serpents, Dirce tied to the bull, and the death of 
Pentheus. He pointed out the relation between these three, which are all 
connected with Thebes and show the influence of Euripides on art. The 
Heracles was traced to an original by Zeuxis mentioned by Pliny. The 
myth of Dirce is of a local Boeotian stamp, and suggests a Theban artist. 
One Theban artist, Aristeides, is known to us through Pliny. He painted 
scenes of terror and of death, and may possibly have created the type of 
Dirce. We know that some of his pictures were brought to Italy, and 
they may have been copied by Pompeian painters. In the death of 
Pentheus, a subject not previously found in the buried cities of Campania, 
the composition and the expression of action are excellent. The fully 
draped female figures suggest a comparatively early date for the arche- 
type, which Mr. Ely thought might possibly be found in the painting of 
Pentheus mentioned by Pausanias as existing in a temple of Dionysus at 
Athens. Mr. Ely pointed out that one idea was common to the whole 
of this Theban trio, viz., the destruction awaiting such as offended against 
those dear to Zeus, and the ultimate triumph of his offspring. Besides 
this, an outward parallelism existed (as clsewhere in Pompeii) in the size 
and position of the pictures, and (approximately) in the number and 
grouping of the figures—a symmetry specially characteristic of classic art. 
(Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. xvi., p. 143-) 

Professor Gardner expressed his general approval of the paper, 
although he differed in some points of detail. 

The Chairman, in expressing the thanks of the meeting, dwelt 
particularly on the trouble Mr. Ely had taken to illustrate his paper by 
photographs. 


The Annual Meeting was held on June 15th, 1896, Sir E. Maunde 
Thompson, V.P., in the chair. 

The Honorary Secretary read the Council’s Report :-— 

The Council have again to report a session of useful work and steady 
prosperity without any very striking incident. The publication of the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies is still the main outcome of the Society’s 
efforts, and, under the able guidance of the Editorial Committee, main- 
tains an honourable place among periodicals of its class. By special 
arrangement with the Council of the Egypt Exploration Fund, members 
of the Society received with the last number of the Journal a special report 
on the Excavations in Alexandria, by Mr. Ὁ. G. Hogarth and Mr. E. F. 
Benson, towards the cost of which this Society had made a grant. 

The Society has to regret the loss of some important members by 
death in the course of the year. Among them special mention is due to 
Lord Leighton, who, although his other engagements prevented him from 
taking an active part in its management, had from the outset shown a 
warm interest in the Society’s work. Dr. J. Henry Middleton, one of the 
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Vice-Presidents, who has passed away within the last few days, was among 
the earliest members of the Society, and had contributed some valuable 
papers to the Journal. His death is the more to be regretted, as it is 
known that he was engaged upon a topographical work on Athens, similar 
to his handbook on Ancient Rome. 

Members will be glad to learn that the British School at Athens, to 
which the Society has long been a subscriber, has now been placed upon a 
more satisfactory financial basis, and has done some excellent work during 
the past season. The number of well-equipped students has been fully up 
to the average, and important excavations have been carried on in the 
Island of Melos and for the first time in Athens itself, on the supposed site 
of the ancient Kynosarges. <A full account of the results will, as usual, be 
given next month to the Annual Meeting of subscribers to the School. 

In accordance with the traditional policy of helping as far as possible 
all projects of research in the field of Hellenic Studies, the Council have 
in the course of the year voted grants of £50 to Mr. W. R. Paton towards 
some proposed excavations in the neighbourhood of Budrum, and of £30 
to Mr. W. J. Woodhouse, a former student of the British School at Athens, 
towards additional illustrations for a work on the topography of Aetolia, 
which is to be published by the Delegates of the Clarendon Press. 

Four General Mectings have been held in the course of the year, and 
have been well attended. The papers read have been of remarkable 
interest, and have in most cases led to animated discussions. Besides the 
papers contributed by members, a special meeting was held in March to 
hear a valuable paper on the Mausoleum, which Mr. Edmund Oldfield, 
F.S.A., had been invited to read before the Society. 

The Council have during the last few months devoted special attention 
to the Library, with a view to improving the arrangements for its custody 
and management. New bookshelves have been provided and the books are 
being rearranged in a more systematic way. Dr. Holden, to whom the 
Society is much indebted for his valuable services as Hon. Librarian, has 
felt obliged to resign the post on account of ill-health, but the Council 
have been fortunate enough to sccure in his place the help of Mr. Arthur 
Smith, of the British Museum, who has long been an active member of the 
Library Committce. Miss Hughes, the Assistant Librarian, has also 
resigned her post, the increasing pressure of her duties for the Royal 
Asiatic Socicty rendering it impossible for her to give sufficient attention to 
the care of a second library. In her stead the Council have appointed 
Miss Fanny Johnson, formerly Head Mistress of the Bolton High School 
for Girls, who is at present giving the whole of her time to the work. It is 
hoped that the continual presence of a competent Librarian will largely 
increase the usefulness of the Library to members. At the same time, as 
the funds available for the purchase of books are not large, it has been 
thought well to send to members during the past week a circular appealing 
for donations of suitable books or pamphlets. 

The loan collection of Lantern Slides is still in constant request, and 
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during the past year arrangements have been made whereby it is available 
to members of the Teachers’ Guild on the understanding that members of 
the Society have similar access to the slides belonging to the Guild. This 
co-operation with other bodies which have the same object in view cannot 
fail to strengthen the position of the Society, and its claims to support 
from all those who are interested in the higher branches of Education. 

The Treasurer’s Accounts show the financial position of the Society 
to be satisfactory. Ordinary receipts during the year were £915 against 
£910 during the financial year 1894-95. The receipts from Subscriptions, 
including arrears, amount to 4655, against £692. Life Compositions 
amount to £63, against 450, an increase of 413, and receipts from 
Libraries and for the purchase of back volumes £116, against £122. The 
receipts for loan of Lantern Slides amount to £7, against £2, but other 
items of ordinary income show no change. The sum of £30 has been 
refunded by Mr. Hogarth, being part of the Grant made in 1895 for 
Excavations at Alexandria. 

The ordinary expenditure for the year amounts to £621, against £730. 
Payments for Rent £80, Insurance £15, Salaries £47, and Stationery, &c. 
£46, are practically the same as in the preceding year, but the cost of 
purchases for the Library shows £39, against £96. The cost of the 
Journal, Vol. XV., Parts 1 and 2, has amounted to £394, against £441. 
The usual grant of £100 was made to the British School at Athens, and 
£23 was paid for printing Mr. Hogarth’s Report. The balance carried 
forward at the close of the year under review amounted to £340, against 
4169 at the end of the previous financial year. 

» Since the entrance fee was imposed in January, 1894, about £75 have 
been received from this source, a very substantial addition to the Society's 
income. 

Twenty-six new members have been elected during the year, while 
thirty-seven have been lost by death or resignation. This shows a net 
decrease of eleven, and brings the total number of members to 773. 

Ten new Libraries have joined the list of Subscribers, which now 
amount to 127; or with the five Public Libraries to 132. 

It will be seen that although in other respects the position of the Society 
is satisfactory, there has been this year for the first time since its founda- 
tion in 1879 an actual falling off in the number of members. The number 
of losses has been above the average, while the number of accessions has 
been below it. The position so far is not serious, but if the process were 
to go on, it would soon become so. Under these circumstances, the 
Council feel bound to emphasise their usual appeal to members to do what 
lies in their power to make the Society more widely known, so as to bring 
in fresh recruits to fill up inevitable gaps in the ranks. Only so can the 
continued prosperity and efficiency of the Society be assured. 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF THE TOPOGRAPHY OF THE REGION 
OF SPHAKTERIA AND PYLOS. 


[Puates I, IT., IIL] 


PREFACE. 


THE expenses of this investigation were to a great extent defrayed by 
grants of money which the University of Oxford and the Principal and 
Fellows of Brazenose College were kind enough tu vote ine for the purpose. 

Tam greatly indebted to the advocacy of my friends Professor Pelham 
and Mr, Macan in obtaining these grants. 

In the winter of 1892-3 1 did some topographical work m Southem 

¢ Boeotia. The results of that work were, to myself at any rate, satisfactory 
in the sense that I felt when the work was finished that I had done 
something towards clearing up my own ideas with regard to important parts 
of the lustories of Herodotus and Thucydides, and that I might possibly, if 
I stated my views with sufficient clearness, help to free the minds of others 
from difficulties to which the study of those portions of the histories must 
inevitably give rise. 

Tn the winter of 1893-4 I did similar work in Italy with regard to the 
battles of the Trebbia and Lake Trasimene. 

There remained a great question in classical topography which pecu- 
liarly interested me and which had never been thoroughly investigated by 
any inquirer, the question of the account of the operations at Sphakteria as 
related by Thucydides. That persons interested in the matter had visited 
the region it is hardly necessary to say, but I cannot find evidence of any 
one of these inquirers having made a survey of the country or having stayed 
more than a day or two, at inost, in the district. Captain Smyth, who made 
for the Admiralty the survey which Arnold used in his edition of Thucydides, 
must of course have known the region well, but, though he gave Arnold 
valuable information, he made his map without the historical end in view. 

T venture to think that a more or less hurried investigation cannot be 
final in matters of topography when the questions involved are very compli- 
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cated, and of the topographical questions of which I have knowledge, either 
from my own investiyations or those of others, I know of none so complicated 
as those connected with Sphakteria. 

Circumstances rendered it necessary for me to do the work in the 
summer, and the actual survey was made betweeen the 4th and the Isth of 
August of the year 1595. For the work at Sphakteria I could have found 
time at Christmas, but I hoped to do similar work at Deliuin and, possibly, 
Mantinea. I was variously advised as to the possibilities of work in the 
Greek summer. My brief experience leads me to believe that if you can 
stand great heat, and take ordinary precautions as to tood and drink, you 
can travel safely in districts not peculiarly malarious. But if you have to 
work in the neighbourhood of a marshy, muddy lagoon like that of Osmyn 
Aga, which lies to the north of the Bay of Navarino, then the summer is not 
the time at which the work should be dune. 

The depths in fect noted on my map are taken from the Admiralty 
survey, 

The eastern shore of the Lagoon of Osmyn Aga is only approximately 
viven, but is marked in what must be very nearly its actual position. There 
is a great bed of reeds at that end of the lagoon some ten or fifteen feet 
high, which prevented me from vetting accurate sights on to that shore, 
Thad intended to determine its exact position, but when I finished the 
important portion of the lagoon and the hills of Palaco-Kastro and Agio 
Nikolo after four days’ work, and required half a day amore to complete the 
east shore of the lagoon, [ was warned that five deaths lad taken place from 
malarial fever amoug the scauty population of the shores of the lake during 
the brief time I had been upon it. No one in its neighbourhood lives to be 
over forty, and it is only the severe stress of poverty which induces any one 
tu reside near it, it being uf value asa fishery. It seemed probable that I 
should have the fever myself, so 1 worked hard at the Island of Sphagia in 
order to get it finished before I went down, 

After consideration I determined to adopt as fur as possible the 
historical rather than the topographical order iu the arguinent. 

I have adopted the Euglish equivalents of the Greek letters in the 
spelling of proper names, save that I have taken the letter y to represent the 
Greek upotlon, 

The frequent ase of the words possibly,’ ‘probably, ‘almost certainly,’ 
ete, may be almost wearisome, but is absolutely unavoidable in a paper of 
this kind. 


Before entering upun a description of the country round Navarino it 
will be well to state exactly the application of the veographical names which 
it will be necessary to use in the course of it. 


Navarinu was a tew years ago the name of the town now called Pylos. 
It is situated on the cast side of the south entrance of the bay. The name 
Navarino is attributed to the fact that certain Navarrese mercenaries were 
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settled there in the time of the Frankish dominion.!. The recent change of 
name is due to the zeal for antiquity prevalent in modern Greece. The 
Pylos of Homer and Thucydides was, however, several miles distant from 
the site of the modern town. For clearness’ sake I shall call the town by 
its former name of Navarmo. 


Sphagiv is the name of the reputed Sphakteria, the long narrow island 
which shuts in the bay on the west. 


Pulavo-Kustro (also called Palaeo-Avarino) derives its name from the 
ruins of a merliaeval castle of large dimensions situated on its summit. It 
is the commonly reputed Koryphasion. 


_lgio Nikolo is the name of the hill north of the last mentioned, divided 
from it by the small bay of Voithio-Kilia. 


The Lagoon will be spoken of as the Lagoon or Lake of Osmyn Aga. 


It will be seen on reference to the map that the Bay of Navarino is 
laudlocked save for the broad entrance on the south. It is extremely deep, 
the greatest depth being something over 200 feet, and depths of 90 feet 
being found quite close in shore. As far as can be seen there is no reason 
whatever to suppose that its size and appearance generally are very ditterent 
at the present time from what they were 400 years before Christ. 

The south entrance, which is more than three-quarters of a mile wide, 
cannot within the historical period have been appreciably narrower than at 
present. It is extraordinarily deep for an entrance channel to a bay. Did 
the channel lead into a sea with a rushing tide it would be inconceivable 
that such a change could have taken place in it since the year 400 B.c, as 
to turn such as passage as Thueydides describes into such a channel as now 
exists, and in a tideless sea like the Mediterranean the inconceivability of 
such a thing having happened is very much greater. A few facts will show 
the foree of this remark. The strait is. as has been said, three-quarters of a 
mile wide: over 300 feet deep in the muddle : 60 feet deep under the cliffs of 
Sphagia; 90 fect deep close in shore on the side of the mainland. It is 
possible, but improbable, that 2000 years ago the island of Sphagia may 
have extended continuously to the detached rock on which the Light House 
stands, but it is quite impossible, if Thucydides’ statement be correct, that 
this can have been the channel to which he refers as having existed, as he 
supposed, to the south of the island he calls Sphakteria? 

The northern channel between Sphayia and Palaeo-Kastro is, as will be 
seen, very narrow. Towards the sea it is deep, but the most remarkable fact 
with regard to it is that at the end towards the bay it is easily fordable, 
there being only about two feet of water. This ford is perhaps 250 yards 
across from shore to shore, its breadth being apparently from forty to fifty 


1 Professor Curtius, Pefoporneses i 80, derives the name fium a settlement of Αναν. in this 
resion at the beginning of the seventh century after Chiist. 
Thue iv. S. 6. 
B2 
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yards. On either side the water deepens very rapidly, and on the side 
towards the bay, close to the Tortori rocks, the depth of ninety feet is found. 
There is a tradition that this shallow ford is due to the fact that the Turks, 
after the battle of Lepanto, when the remnant of their fleet took refuge in 
this bay, blocked wp this north entrance of the harbour with stones and 
sunken vessels. This tradition is noted in the Admiralty survey. Whether 
it be true or not cannot now be determined, except, possibly, by reference to 
Venetian naval archives. My own impression is that a bar is gradually 
forming across the Sikia Channel, similar to that which has closed the 
Voithio-Kilia Channel of former times. 

The island of Sphagia, which is usually identified with the ancient 
Sphakteria, presents probably at the present day to all intents the same 
appearance and characteristics that it presented 2000 years ago. The 
depth of water close in shore on every side of it forbids the supposition that 
the wear and tear of the sea can have had much effect upon its outline. 
Its length is two and three-quarter miles, its breadth varying from 
one-third to half aimile. Its area is about one square mile or 640 acres. 
The north end of the island consists of a short ridge running east and west 
with a dip in the middle of it, having its highest point at the east ex- 
tremity. This point is, moreover, the highest summit of the island, having 
a height of about 500 feet. From this summit to the bay on the east the 
descent is perpendicular—a magnificent clitf—save that between the summit 
and the edge of the cliff is a hollow whose bottom is below the level of the 
chif edge, and from which a second line of cliff of no great height extends 
to the summit. The north face of the ridge towards the Sikia Channel is 
steep but easily climbable, and the west face is the same. The south slope 
towards the low-lying part of the island is less steep than the slope on the 
north. 

The south end of the island is, roughly speaking, a plateau with an 
elevation of some 150 feet above sea level, but having on its northern edge 
two hills which rise to about 300 feet. The shores of this part of the 
island are for the most part perpendicular clitts from 100 to 150 feet high. 

Between the plateau and the northern ridge lies a portion of the island 
amounting tu about one-half the area of the whole. Along the east edge 
or bay shore of this portion runs a ridge connecting the southern plateau 
with the north ridge. It is close to that shore, and forms a great line of 
cliffs along it, with a height varying from 300 to 100 feet. There is one 
break in the ridge, right opposite the Panagia, uoted im the map as the 
Panagia Gap. This ridge on its western side slopes steeply down to the 
long stretch uf low-lying laud which forms the greater part of the area of 
this portion of the island, whose cuast tuwards the sea is low-lying but 
rocky, The island is uninhabited. There isa house cluse to the chapel of 
Panagia, in which a priest sometimes ludges. The amount of cultivation is 
insignificant, amounting to little more than an acre in all, The rock of 
which the island is composed is largely πῶρος limestone. The surface 15 
covered with low scrub from une to three feet high, with trees scattered in 
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clumps and singly here and there. These trees do not in any case exceed 
a height of fifteen feet. They are, as might be expected, most numerous on 
the low ground. 

On the side towards the bay a landing can only be effected at four 
points :— 

(1) Near the Tortori Rocks. 

(2) The Panagia landing, the best and most frequently used, giving 
good access to the island through the Panagia Gap. 


(3) The Santa Rosa landing, good in itself, but communicating with the 
main portion of the island by a somewhat difficult pathway. 


(4) The South landing, not capable of use save in calm weather, but 
offering easy communication with the south end of the island. 


On the side towards the sea landing would be possible in calm weather 

(1) on the Sikia Channel. 

(2) on the low, rocky shore from the north-west cape and the bay north 
of Gadaro point. 


(3) on a similar short stretch of shore between Gadaro point and 
the cape next south of it. 


Landing on any other part of the shore of the island is practically 
impossible. 

Palaco-Kastro, the reputed Koryphasion, is 450 feet high? Its highest 
point is towards, but not at, its north end. The east side towards the 
Lagoon of Osmyn Aga is an unclimbable cliff extending with varying height 
from the Sikia Channel to the Bay of Voithio-Kilia, with but one break 
towards its north end. A narrow rocky path leads round the south end of it 
on the Sikia Channel. The north face of the hill is a slope broken by a cliff 
of considerable height. The west face towards the sea is a very steep slope, 
partially broken by a cliff of no great height. The south face is a long slope 
which is not very steep until the summit of the hill is neared. 

Landing would be possible, except in rough weather, on the Sikia 
Channel and the south portion of the west coast towards the sea. 

It is when we turn to the lagoon of Osmyn Aga that we have to deal 
with the crucial question in the topography of this region, In its present 
condition it is a shalluw lake, only a few feet deep at must, covering an area 
of between one and two square miles. On its north side it is bounded by 
the alluvial plain of Lykos. On its east side is a great bed of reeds and an 
alluvial plain extending to the foot of the hills which rise sharply from it. 
From these hills numerous streams cuter the lake, but in the month of 
August they are without water, save the river Jalova. In August of last 
year the latter was flowing into the bay, but it is, su it was said, at times 


3 Both Leake and Curtius (probably follow- notable example of the dangers of topography 
ing Leake) speak of it as 800 feet high, a αὖ sight. 
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diverted into the lagoon. The west side of the lake comes withm from one 
to two hundred vards of the low cliffs of Agio Nikelo. From the Bay of 
Voithio-Kilia it is separated by a semicircular sand-bar, two-thirds of the 
surface of which is covered with sand-lills, while the north third is also 
composed of sand, on the surface at any rate, but is Hat and low-lying. The 
Lagoon comes cluse up to the clitts of Palaco-Kastro, even in summer, On the 
south side it is separated from the Bay of Navarino by a strip uf sand and 
alluvium, of which the general characteristics are that its shores towards the 
lagoon and bay consist of sand-hills, whilst between these sand-hills runs a 
long strip of alluvial ground. On the bay side of this sand-bar the water 
deepens rapidly. the ten fathom line being quite close in. There are openings 
into the lake through the saud-bar at the end towards Palaeo-Kastro. They 
are provided with dams, which are sometimes opened in summer to let 
water into the lake. In August, 1895, the water of the lake was, as near as 
could be calculated with the instrumeuts used in the survey, about one metre 
below sea level. This incasurement may not be quite accurate, but the bed 
of the lagoon is certainly below the level of the neighbouring sea. The 
ground on which the lagoon stands is a sandy alluvium. 

The great questions are, What is the origin of this lagoon 7 and What was 
its condition at the time when the events at Sphakteria tuck place? It is of 
the utmost importance to settle this matter, because if it was in existence at 
the time at which the events narrated by Thucydides tuok place, it must 
enter into any consideration of the reliability or otherwise of the narrative. 

Perhaps the clearest mode of stating the question will be to give first 
the views of previous investigators, and then mention the facts which came 
to the notice of the writer of this paper in the course of his own 
investigation. 

The views to be considered are those of Col. Leake, Captain Smyth 
(who gave Arnold much information), Prof. E. Curtius, and Mr. Tozer. It is 
needless to say that all these writers wrote from personal knowledge of the 
region, though in some cases that knowledge was derived from a very brief 
sojourn there. 

Colonel Leake says:'—The lagoon encompasses all the eastern 
side of the lill of Coryphasium, and is separated from the harbour of 
Navarin by another sandy stripe of land, in which there is a narrow opening 
which forms the communication between the harbour and the lagoon: there 
is a sandy level between the hill and the lagoon, both at the northern and at 
the southern extremity of the promontory” Col Leake then quotes 
Pausanias® (whose account of Pylos will be reterred to later). ‘It is here 
seen (continues Colonel Leake), that Pausanias, like Thucydides, says not a 
word of the lagoon near Coryphasium, which now forms so remarkable a 
feature in the topography of Navarin: we may confidently conclude, there- 
fore, that it is of recent origin. The mode in which such shallow maritime 
salt lakes (by the ancients called λιμνοθάλατται or στομάλιμναι) arc formed 


4 Leake. Travels in the Mores, vol. ip. 413. > Pausan. Messe, ch. 36. 
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in process of time on low sandy shores is well known: and the frequency of 
their occurrence on the coasts of the Mediterranean renders the supposition of 
the ancient non-existence of the lagoon the more probable in the present 
instance. The peninsula of Pylus must in that case have been surrounded 
anciently with a sandy plain as Pausanias describes it, and thus the epithet 
of Homer becomes so much the more applicable to the Coryphasian Pylus.’ 
Without at present entering on the particular question of the formation 
of the Lagoon at Pylos, it is impossible to leave unchallenged Colonel Leake’s 
assumption as to the mode in which such lagoons are formed. No one would 
attempt to deny that such lagoons are at a late stage of their existence 
supplied by means of land water rather than sea water. It is when we come 
to their previous history that Colonel Leake’s apparent though not explicitly 
stated theory breaks down betore the evidence which is written in large type 
all round the shores of the Mediterranean. On this very western cuast of 
Greece we can see such lagoons both already formed and in process of forma- 
tion, namely at the mouth of the Alpheus between Katakolo and Pyros, at 
Missolonghi and on the north shore of the Gulf of Arta (PL I.) ; in fact at every 
river mouth on this shore of this tideless sea where there is some sort of 
protection from the wash of the sea currents. What has happened at these 
places on a large scale, has happened elsewhere on a smaller one, the two 
factors determining the seale being the amount of protection attorded by the 
local natural features, and the size of the river or stream at whose mouth 
the lagoons are formed. At Missolonghi, where both factors are strongly in 
evidence, the work gocs on with great rapidity and on a large scale. The 
process may be seen there both in a finished and unfinished stage. The first 
point to be noted is this: that these lagoons are formed on sites which were 
formerly part of the open sea. Without attempting to enter into any detail 
of the dynamics of the question, the process of formation may be described 
as beginning with the deposit of detritus at a point near or off the river 
mouth or coast, and in a line at right angles to the line of advance of the 
waves upon the coast [νην parallel to the waves themselves] or in some cases 
by the deposit of sea-borne sand in a bar off the coast. This deposit extends 
gradually in the form of a long narrow bank until it ends by enclosing a 
piece of water which was formerly a part of the sea. In the course of time 
this piece of water becomes filled with detritus and what was lagoon 
becomes a portion of the mainland. In sume places, owing to local cireum- 
stances, such as currents, cte., the lagoon formation in this process of the 
deposit of detritus can be only imperfectly seen, as for instance at Thermo- 
pylae, where the peculiar current vf the Euripo or Talanta channel modifies 
the general rule. Surely ἐλ ὧν lagoon formation is something very different 
from what Colonel Leake would have us suppose. The amount of d¢br7s 
brought down by rivers in a land like Greece or even Italy is out of all 
proportion to anything of the kind we can observe in our own country. 
Greece is mountainous, therefore its rivers are rapid and do not deposit their 
detritus in the way that slow-flowing rivers would do. Furthermore the 
rivers of that country are subject to torrential tloods the like of which are 
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rare with us. So much for the general question. It would seem as if 
Colonel Leake had begged it somewhat. He has also, it would seem, begged 
the question with regard to his quotation from Pausanias. Pausanias says® 
εὑπόψαμμός τε γάρ ἐστιν ὡς ἐπίπαν ἡ τῶν Πυλίων χώρα, which Colonel 
Leake translates ‘for «JJ around it (Pylos) the country is sandy.’ It is 
worthy of note that Colonel Leake only spent one day in his examination of 
the region.’ 

In Arnold’s Thucydides is, as is well known, a long note on the vexed 
question of Sphakteria. When the difficulties which beset any one who deals 
with intricate topographical yuestions from the map only are considered, it is 
impossible for any one who knows the region well not to admire the 
marvellous correctness with which the difficulties connected with it are 
stated in that note. It shows how exceedingly keen and able a judge Dr. 
Arnold must have been on questions of topography, and it shows too that he 
knew enough of the matter to appreciate the limits beyond which it is 
dangerous to transeress without personal acquaintance with the ground under 
discussion. 

Dr. Arnold derived lis information from Captain Smyth, who had made 
a survey of the region for the Admiralty, and therefore must have been more 
or less intimately acquainted with its physical features. Of the lagoon 
Arnold says: ‘I consulted Captain Smyth on this point (Col. Leake’s theory) 
and he was decidedly of opinion that the lake was gradually tilling up, 
instead of being of recent formation, and that its history was like that of the 
Athenian port of Cantharus * which through neglect, its low situation, and the 
alluvial depositions of a small strean riuning into it, is now become a mere 
lagoon, unfit even to receive the small vessels in use amoung the modern 
Greeks.” If this be the case, the lake was probably in ancient times not 
only deeper, but more extensive than at present, sv asx to come up to the very 
eastern foot of the ridge of hills which runs parallel to the coast; and, as 
even at present it is larger than the port of the Piraeus, Thucydides might 
well have called it a © harbour of considerable size.” ’ 

Tn his account of this region Prof. Curtius contradicts himself in a most 
remarkable way with reference to the lagoon. Speaking of the ridge of 
which Sphakteria, Palaco-Kastro, and Agio Nikolo are fragments, and which, as 
he says, must have been at some remote geological period connected with the 
range on the inainland which runs from Navarino to Modon, he says:° ‘It is 
however, pierced by the sea in two places’ (south cutrance of Navarino Bay 
and Sikia Channel), ‘so that a part of it has become the elongated island of 
Sphakteria: further the sea current, penetrating through the two openings, 
has washed out the sandy country which lay behind the coast, and thus 
hollowed out inside the coast island a great basin with a semicircular line of 
coust. 2 2. Dé appears that there once esisted thre openings, and thier 
vonncetinns belivccn the outer and the inner ser: the northernmost of them has 
howeesr, been silted up again, and so the Bluad above Sphalteria (i.e. Palaco- 


5 Dau, iv, 88, δ᾽ * Leake, Morea. p. 101, * Curt. Pelup. αἱ. p. 173, 
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Kastro) has become a promontory. The channel referred to is of course that 
through the Bay of Vuithio-Kilia. 

Further on Dr. Curtius says:° ‘To the changes which this region has 
passed through since classical times belongs also probably the formation of 
the Lagoon, the great salt lake of Osmyn Aga: u/so the etrcular bay of 
Votthio-Kilin, which is now being qrudually filled up agein, dors not scem to 
have been existent, otherurise the Attie fleet would not have gone to anchor 
behind Proté, and Thucydides would not have said so explicitly that no 
harbour existed outside the harbour of Pylos’ [The italics are not of the 
original. ] 

What does Curtius mean? If Voithio-Kilia did not exist in Thucydides’ 
time, it certainly did not exist at a previous period. Nor can it have been 
both existent and non-existent at the same time. What he says about 
Voithio-Kilia in relation to the Athenian fleet shows that Dr. Curtius knows 
nothing of the nature of that little bay. Everything about it points to the 
fact that as a bay it can never have been possibly used as a harbour for a 
fleet. Inside the entrance it is very shallow, in fact there are only a few feet 
of water. 

Professor Curtius then says: ‘If we suppose, instead of that extensive 
stretch of water, the existence of saudflats, the name of “sandy” Pylos 
appears still more justified,’ 

Mr. Tozer takes the same view,!® viz. that the site of the lagoon was a 
sandy plain in the time of Thucydides. He says :— 

‘At present a lagoon bounds the E. side of this rucky height (Palaeo- 
Kastro), but as there has been a tendency for such pieces of water to form all 
along this cvast since classical times, there is reason to believe that the area 
was formerly covered with sand.’ 


Such then are the views which have been expressed with regard to the 
origin of the lagvon by previous observers. It will uow be well to take the 
evidence obtainable on the spot. The general question of the formation of 
such lagoons has been already dealt with. It ts written, as has been said 
already, on the western shore of Greece in type large enough fur all to read. 

(1) It seems impossible to doubt that Professor Curtius is right in his 
first sketch of the ancient geovraphy of this region. There is the plainest 
evidence that the Bay of Voithio-Iilia was originally an eutrance into a 
northern extension of the great Bay. It may be said.‘ Why may it not be 
supposed that the Voithio-Killa gap in the clitts has been formed since the 
time of Thucydides?’ The answer is, firstly, that the amount of wear and 
tear in the rocks δὲ the entrance of that bay which must be assumed under 
such an hypothesis is in the lighest degree unlikely te have taken place 
within the stated period. Secondly, that if such an amount of wear and tear 
were assumed in the case of the Voithio-hKilia opening, it would be extremely 
illogical to suppose that the Sikia Channel was open at that time; and, if it 
were not, Palacu-Kastro and Sphazia were one. 


9. Curt. Pelop. i. p. 180.  Yozer, Lertuies an the Geography of Greeve. 
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(2) Of the two factors necessary for the deposit of detritus both are 
present. The north end of the Bay would be protected from sea currents by 
Agio Nikolo and Palaeo-Kastro, and any detritus deposited there would 
remain. The river Jalova when its water is high must bring down like 
other Greek rivers a very large amount of solid matter, and though it does 
now partly discharge into the bay, vet it also has a mouth on the lagoon, 
and at one time the latter may well have been the sole mouth, until the 
lagoon got choked. Bunt it is not from the river Jalova only that the 
detritus must enter the lagoon. The plain of Lykos rises with a gentle 
slope tor several miles to the north of it. In the rains this alluvial plain 
must drain into the lagoon, and the amount of solid matter which must be 
brought down by small streams at such a season must be very large. There 
are other small streams besides the river Jalova which enter the lagoon 
fiom the hills on the east side. If the solid matter brought down by these 
streams is not on the site of the lagoon, where is it? Tt cannot have got 
over the sand-bar into the bay. If it 7s there, it must have filled up some 
hollow, for many fect of it must have been deposited in the last 2400 years, 
and that hollow must at the beginning of that period have been filled by 
water, since its bottom would be many feet below sea level. The lagoon is 
in fact on a sinall scale an example of what is going on on a much larger 
scale on the Gulf of Arta and Missolonghi. 

(3) The water is brackish. One of two things must be the case. 
Either it is trae that water is let into the lake through the openings, or it 
is on ground impregnated with sea salt, 7, on the site of a former arm of 
the sea. If the water is let into the lake it is below sea level. It has 
already been said that measurements taken with the instruments used in 
the survey made the level of water in the lagoon about one metre below the 
level of the neighbouring sea. This calculation is not far out, but is not 
reliable in accuracy since the ouly instrwments available were not such as 
should be used for very accurate levelling. Colonel Leake says, and notes 
the fact in his map, that there was a free opening into the lagoon from the 
bay. Now if these things be sv the bottom of the lagoon is at the present 
day several fect below sea level. If the sandy plain of Leake, Curtius and 
Tozer were there in former times, it must haye been above sea level. What 
then has become of all those fect of sand which must have lain on the site 
of the present lagoon ? 

(4) Τὸ is hardly conceivable that any one seeing the great clitts of 
Sphagia on the side towards the bay could doubt for onc moment that they 
wre water-worn, i. formed by the action of the sca in the course of ages. 
But the chitts of Palaco-Kastro resemble them in every respect save onc: 
they are in the sume line: they are peculiarly the sume in characteristics, 
but they have in their northern half what the Sphagia cliffs have not, at 
any rate to the same extent, a collection of dbris, rocks, etc., at their bottom 
showing that deep water has nut washed them for some time past. The 


TM Leake, Wore, vole i. p. 412. 
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southern half however of the great east ΟἸΗΤ of Palaeo-Kastro has very 
little Zéris at its bottom, and must have been washed by an arm of the sea 
at a colparatively recent period.Y 

The whole of the evidence obtainable on the spot lends almost over- 
powering testimony to the view that the lagoon is the remnant of what was 
an extension of the Bay of Navarino on the north, and furthermore such 
data of progress as we can obtain from parallel instances all point to the 
fact that in the days of Thucydides there must have been water here which 
would be navigable over, ab any rate, a large extent of its area. Even in 
the deep bay itself the soundings show how quickly the river Nerias, a 
stream very little, if at all, larger than the Jalova, is filling up the north- 
east point of it, and the plain of Nerias is evidently an old arm vf the sea. 

The writer has felt it necessary to deal with this matter at some length, 
because, in the first plaee, the point is of considerable importauce and 
interest in the Sphakteria question, and, in the second place, it would be 
fuolish to contest the views of such authorities as Leake, Curtius and Tozer 
without showing good reason for doing so, Such then is the topographical 
evidence obtainable on the spot at the present day. If it is to be ignored. 
topography had better be dune, as in former days, at home. The historical 
evidence will be dealt with when Thucydides’ narrative is examined, but the 
reference in Pausanias comes rather under the head of topography and had 
better be dealt with here. 

In the account of Pylos and its neighbourhood given by Pausanias, he 
gives the following facts :— 


Koryphasion is 100 stades from Mothone (Modon). 
Pylos is on Koryphasion. 
Pylos was founded by, ete., ete. 


There is there a temple of Athene, a house sud to be that of Nestor, a 
inonument to Nestor, ete. 


There isa cave within the city, ete. 


Long account of Nesturs oxen [in qmantity equal to all the rest of the 
information given about the place]. 

Fle thinks that these oxen inust have been pastured at some distance 
fiom the city ‘for the country of the Pylans is, generally speaking, some- 
what sandy. τ 


The island of Sphakteria Hes in front of the harbour. 


Phere ae, ik must be mentioned, squared place, connected with the great mi -Tiaeval to1- 


stones to be towel in the water ol the lazean, tress on Palaeo-Kastio, 
Texamined them, Leal tradition represented 13 Paus. Messe. 90. 
them as remnants of the leuse of Nestor ' ΗΔ ὑπόψαμμός Te yap ἐστιν ὡς ἐπίπαν ἢ τῶν 


They are seemingly iwimains of sume work, Πυλίων χώρα. Paus. Mess, 56, 5. 
whether causeway, aqueduct or landing 
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The facts mentioned by the author have been thus stated at length 
because the whole account is a very fair specimen of the kind of topo- 
graphical description we find in Pausanias. There is, of course, not a word 
about the lagoon or its then representative. This is at the best negative 
evidence. Can it be seriously argued by any one acquainted with Pausanias’ 
method that because he does not mention some natural feature in his 
description of any given locality, therefore we are to assume that that 
natural feature did not exist in his time? How many important natural 
features in various localities in Greece, which we know to have been in 
existence in his time, should we not have to erase from the ancient map did 
we accept non-mention by Pausanias as evidence of their non-existence ! 
We might as well argue that the tremendons cliff of nearly 400 feet on the 
land side of Koryphasion did not exist in the time of Pausanias. It is the 
natural feature of the locality which would certainly be noticed by any one 
interested in describing its natural characteristics. But it is not on that side 
of topography that Pausanias’ interest lies. It is with the antiquities of 
Greece that he is concerned—the temples and the old legends. 

The mention of the island of Sphakteria is, as the context shows, 
entirely in reference to Thucydides’ narrative of the events which took place 
there. The earlier part of Thucydides, Book iv., as the Jus classicus on 
the subject of Sphakteria, colours every reference to the island which we 
tind in later classical anthors. Thucydides’ account of the topography with 
its mistake or mistakes is accepted without any question. 

There is another point in reference to Pausanias which we must bear in 
mind. He wrote six hundred years after the events at Sphakteria took place, 
and it is quite possible that changes in the local circumstances had in the 
interval rendered the lagoon untitted for use as a harbour. As to the deduc- 
tions drawn from Homer’s use of the epithet ‘sandy,’ this will best be dealt 
with when we come to discuss the site of the Homeric Pylos, and may be left 
for the present with the remark that, though the matter cannot be determined 
with certainty, yet the slight evidence at present at our disposal points to a 
site vther than that of the Pylos which Pausanias knew as having been the 
site of the Homeric city. 

It is impossible of course to say on the topegraphical evidence only what 
stage in this geographical evolution of the lagoon had been reached four 
hundred years before the Christian era. For this we shall have to have 
recourse to the historical evidence. 

Though it is a departure from the historical in favour of the topogra- 
phical order of the argument, yct 10 does seem that it might be convenient to 
the reader if the conclusion which has been arrived at on the above question 
be now stated. The sand-bar between the bay and the lagoon is for the 
vreater part of its length overgrown with bushes, and for a natural feature of 
this kind of considerable height. At the end towards Palaco-Kastro, where 
the channels leading into the lake are at present situated, it is low, and the 
vegetation is sparse save in the usual form of sand-grasses. That the lagoon 
was in Thucydides’ time navigable as a harbour it is impossible to doubt for 
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reasons which have been already stated. The historical evidence, for which 
of course we have to rely on Thucydides, is difficult to sift, for the reason that 
Thucydides did not understand the nature of the region which he attempted 
to describe ; but on the whole it seems to point to the fact that there existed 
at this time a channel leading into the lagoon harbour at the low point of the 
sand-bar which has been mentioned, right under the cliffs of Palaeo-Kastro, 
and that the small amount of @ébr?s which has collected at the foot of this 
portion of these cliffs is due to the existence of this channel. The Voithio- 
Kilia channel was apparently already blocked, and as the detritus which has 
filled up the lagoon must have come largely from the north, it is highly 
probable, from the topographical point of view, that this was the first channel 
to be closed. The sand-bar between the bay and the lagoon was, then, as has 
been implied, in that state in which we can see the bars of many such lagoons, 
viz, it had nearly, but not quite, cut off the former extension of the bay from 
the bay itself. It must be mentioned that it is quite conceivable that, even 
at the present day, were the exits into the bay to become blocked in flood 
time, when much water must be poured into the lagoon, the water might 
easily force a channel over and through the north eud of the semicircular 
sand-bar of Voithio-Kilia, and this is supported by the evidence of the 
Venetian historian Garzoni, whom Arnold mentions im his note as saying in 
his account of the capture of old Navarino (the Palaeo-Kastro) by the 
Venetians in the year 1686, that it stands on a high peninsular rock, being 
joined to the mainland by a narrow strip or tongue on its eastern side. In 
Garzoni’s time then the lagoon was there. 

Those who have read Arnold’s note on Sphakteria will know that two 
theories with regard to the matter are there stated :— 

(1) That Sphagia is Sphakteria, and consequently Palaeo-Kastro is 
Koryphasion. 

(2) That Palaeo-Kastro is Sphakteria, and consequently Agio Nikolo is 
Koryphasion. 

The second theory will have to be rejected on the strongest evidence. 
but, as the writer knows from personal experience, it is one which may possibly 
take hold on the imagination of those who have not seen the ground, and it 
will be best therefore to treat it as a possibly admissible theory until a 
point in the history is reached where the evidence renders its tenability 
impossible. 

It will now be well to turn to Thucydides and compare his account 
closely with the actnalities and possibilities of the site with special reference 
to these two theories; for one of them must be true, or else there can be uv 
truth in Thucydides’ narrative. 

It will be plain to any one who considers the question that the existence 
of the lagoon harbour at that period is in favour of the theory which will 
have to be rejected, the Palaeo-Kastro-Sphakteria theury, since under it we 
should have to suppose the Voithio-Kila to have been open, and to be the 
second entrance of the harbour to which Thucydides refers as having been 
blocked by the Peloponnesian fleet. 
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In the early summer of B.c. 425 the Athenians despatched a fleet 15 from 
Athens for Sicily. It consisted of forty ships. The official commanders in 
charge of the fleet were Eurymedon and Sophokles. Demosthenes aceom- 
panied the fleet ma technically unofficial capacity, but vbtained permission 
to make use of it, if he thought well to do so, on the coasts of the Pelopon- 
nesos, The latter, in accordance with his commission, urged the commanders 
to put in at Pylos, καὶ πράξαντας ἃ δεῖ τὸν πλοῦν ποιεῖσθαι," a general 
expression meaning, as the sequel shows, the establishment of an 
ETLTELY LT LOS. 

‘They refused to do this. It so happened however that a storm came 
on and drove the ships mtu Pylos. Demosthenes kept urging them forthwith 
to fortify the place (fur he had joined the expedition for this purpose), and 
pointed out the plentiful supply of timber and stones, the natural strength of 
the position, and the deserted character both of it and of the country for a 
long distance round. Pylos is about 400 stades from Sparta in the land 
which was once Messenia, and is called by the Lacedaeionians Koryphasion. 
They said, however, that there were pleuty of uninhabited promontories in 
the Peloponnese if Le wished to vceupy them and put the state to expense. 
But to hin the place seemed peculiarly advantageous, there beine a harbour 
close by, and the Messenians, he thought, who belonged to it of old, and 
spoke the sane dialect as the Lacedavmonians, would, from it as a base, do 
peculiar damage, and would too be a reliable garrison of the place.’ 

Any one who has seen the Bay of Navarino in a strong wind will have 
some difficulty in understanding how it could atfurd a sate refuge to the fleet 
ina storm. A wind from the south or south-west brmgs with it a dangerous 
sea through the broad south channel. On the north the bay is also unpro- 
tected from the fierce north wind which is the dangerous wind on this coast 
during the stmmer season, Such a wind blows straight on to the bay over 
the plain of Lykos. The modern harbour of Navarino consists of only one 
small corner on the south-east side of the bay, aud it has been found necessary 
to protect it by a breakwater which must have cost a considerable sum of 
money, since it 18 carried out into six fathoms of water. The bay is so large 
that in spite of the protection afforded by Sphagia a considerable sea would 
be raised by a western vale. Taking the season into consideration it is 
highly probable that the storm: was from the north. It is of course the fact 
that the west coast of Greece is almost destitute of harbours, At the present 
day the only one between Navarine and Pylos is at Katakolo, aud it is 


MoThue ive 2 
woh ive ἢ, 


Sates , ἊΝ hing 
Th, ἀντιλεγύντων δὲ κατὰ τύχην χειμὲ ν ἐπιγε- 


σηνίᾳ πυτὲ vintn γῇ, καλοῦσι δὲ αὐτὴν οἱ Λακεδαι- 
μύνιυι Κυμυφάσιουν, of δὲ πολλὰς ἔφασαν εἶναι 
ἄκμας ἐρήμυυς τῆς Πελοποννήσου, ἣν βούληται 
νόμενυς κατήνεγκε τὰς ναῦς ἐς τὴν Πύλον. καὶ καταλαμϑάγνων τὴν πύλιν δαπανῶν, τῷ δὲ διάφορόν 
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πυλλὴν εὐπομίαν ξύλων τε καὶ λίθων. καὶ φύσει αὐτῷ τὺ ἀρχαῖον καὶ ὁμυφώνους τοῖς Λακεδαιμονίοις 
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artificial ; therefore it may be said that the fleet put into the Bay of Navarino 
faute de mieur. It may be that they drew up their vessels on the north shore 
of the bay, @.e¢. on the sand-bar: we are not told, however, that they did so, 
and the fact that the commanders had no wish save to push on with their 
voyage renders it probable that they anchored. But if so, we should cer- 
tainly have expected, considering the length of the stay, to hear something 
of the dangerous and difficult nature of the anchorage, such as we hear later 
on in the story when this same fleet returns to the bay; and yet Thueydides 
in his highly detailed account of the circumstances relating to Pylos says not 
a word of it. Is it not at least possible, ifnot probable, that this is because the 
refuge was not the Bay of Navarino, but the harbour of which the lagoon of 
Osmyn Aga isa remnant, where, anchored below Palieo-Kastro, the ships would 
be protected on the west by that hill and on the north by the hill of Agio 
Nikolo, whilst on the south the sand-bar would form an effective breakwater. 
There is a great deal in the remark which Arnold makes in his note—that the 
Bay of Navarino is totally unlike the ancient Greek notion of a harbour. 
The question of the site of Pylos is one of great difficulty. Τὰ the first 
place: Is the Pylos to which Thucydides refers to be taken as what we may 
call the Homeric, or 15 it some town of that name dating from the times of 
Messenian independence of Sparta? If it is the former then we have some- 
thing to go upon. There are traces, though very faint, of Cyclopean work 
on the lill of Agio Nikolo, of which a detailed account will be given later. 
On the hill of Palaco- Kastro there are apparently none, though there are traces 
of Greek buildings of a later date. Schiiemann did some tentative digging 
at various points on the latter hill, but he evidently gave it up as useless. 
The places where he dug ave still vistble. Still the construction of the yreat 
mediaeval fortress on the hill may well have obliterated all traces of Pylos if 
they ever existed there. 

But if we examine the ancient authorities on this region, Homer, 
Thucydides, Pausanias and Strabo, we find traces at any rate of four successive 
cities of this name in this neighbourhood, and of these it was not the ruins 
of the Homeric city which existed on Koryphasion in Thucydides’ time.? 

Thuevdides tells us in this passage that the Lacedaemonians called 
Pylos by the name Koryphasion, From its meaning, the Bergspitze, or Peak, 
the name would certainly apply more naturally to the hill of Palaco-Kastro 
with its height of 457 teet, than to that of Agio Nikolo, which is only 150) 
feet high, though both stand out clearly from the low ground of the lagoon. 

We now come to a passage of significance when examined in the light of 
the local topography. It must be remembered that the real question we are at 
present trying to solve is whether the Athenians fortified Agiv Nikolo or 
Palaeo-Kastro. It will be well to take the text of chapter 4 and that of the 
latter half ot chapter 5 together. 

“As he [Demosthenes] failed to win over either the generals or the 
soldiers to lis plan (and he had afterwards cominunicated it to the taxiarchs 


15. For further details op. 24. 
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also), he was kept in inactivity owing to the bad weather, until the impulse 
seized on the soldiers themselves whose time hung heayy on their hands, to 
collect and complete the fortification of the place. So they set to work 
without any iron tools for masonry work, but bringing stones picked up on 
the spot and placing them as each happened to fit in. The mortar, wherever 
it was required, having no hods, they brought on their backs, leaning forward 
so as to prevent it as much as possible from dropping, and clasping their two 
hands behind them to prevent its falling. By every manner of means they 
hastened to be beforehand with the Lacedaemonians by finishing the fortifi- 
cation of the most assailable points, before they could come to the rescue of 
their territory: for the major part of the position was strong by nature and 
required no wall,’19 

‘The Athenians after fortifying the side of the place towards the 
mainland, and the other points, where it was especially required, in six days, 
left Demosthenes with five ships to guard the place, whilst with the majority 
of the fleet they speeded on their voyage to Kerkyra and Sicily.’ 

Tu these two passages we have the following facts, from which the 
topography may be deduced :— 

(1) The stones used for building the fortifications were picked up on the 
spot. 

(2) The soldiers volunturily carried up the mud or mortar on their 
backs.*! 

(3) They paid special, if not exclusive, attention to the parts most open 
to attack (τὰ ἐπιμαχώτατα), ‘for the major portion of the position was of 
such natural strength as to require uo wall,’ 


(4) They spent six days in fortifying τοῦ χωρίου τὰ πρὸς ἤπειρον καὶ ἃ 
μώλιστα ἔδει. 

Respecting :— 

(1) Stones are plentiful both on Palaeo-Kastro and Agio Nikulo. 


(2) The voluntary character of the work would render it exceedingly 
unlikely that the soldiers should carry it up to the top of Palaeo-Kastro. 


IY ὡς δὲ οὐκ ἔπειθεν οὔτε τοὺς στρατηγοὺς" οὔτε 
τοὺς στρατιώτας, ὕστερον καὶ τυῖς ταξιάρχοις 
κοιιώσας, ἡσύχαζεν ὑπὺ ἀπλοίας, μέχρι αὐτοῖς 
ὁρμὴ 

ἡ ἢ , 
καὶ εγτχειρὴς- 


τοῖς στρατιώταις σχολάζυυσιν ἐσέπεσε 
περιστᾶσιν ἐκτειχίσαι τὺ χωρίον, 
σαντες εἰργάζοντο, σιδήρια μὲν λιθυυργὰ οὐκ 
ἔχοντες, λογάδην δὲ φέροντες λίθους, καὶ ξυνετί 
θεσαν ὡς ἕκαστόν τι ξυμβαίνοι: καὶ τὸν πηλὸν, εἴ 
που δέοι χρῆσθαι, ἀγγείων ἀπορίᾳ ἐπὶ τοῦ νώτου 
ἔφεμον, ἐγκεκυφότες τε, ὡς μάλιστα μέλλοι 
ἐπιμένειν, καὶ τὼ χεῖρε ἐς τοὐπίσω ξυμπλέκοντες, 
ὕπως μὴ ἀποπίπτοι. παντί τε τρόπῳ ἠπείγοντο 
φθῆναι 
ἐξεργασάμενοι, πρὶν ἐπιβοηθῆσαι: τὺ γὰρ πλέον 


᾿ ῃ "ἢ ΄ 
τοὺς Λακεδαιμονίους τὰ ἐπιμαχώτατα 


τοῦ χωρίου αὐτὺ καρτερὸν ὑπῆρχε, καὶ οὐδὲν ἔδει 
τείχους.---Τ τι. iv. 4. 


0 > 


τειχίσαντες δὲ of ᾿Αθηναῖοι τοῦ χωρίου τὰ 
πρὸς ἤπειρον καὶ ἃ μάλιστα ἔδει ἐν ἡμέραις ἕξ, 
τὸν μὲν Δημοσθένην μετὰ νεῶν πέντε αὐτοῦ 
φύλακα καταλείπουσι, ταῖς δὲ πλείοσι ναυσὶ τὸν 
ἐς τὴν Κέρκυραν πλοῦν καὶ Σικελίαν ἠπείγοντο. --- 
Thue. ἵν. ὃ; 2; 

Ἔ ΤΕ th» sadly plain of Leake, Curtius, and 
Tozi1 existed at this time on the land side of 
Palaeo-Kastio, where did this πηλός come from 
that the Athenians found so handy ? 

It van have come from nowhere else than the 
muldy shoes of the lagvon harbour. 
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The topography of that hill however renders it quite certain that the only 
fortifications which Thucydides mentions as having been constructed on it 
were quite low down. 


(3) Applies in the most striking way to Palaeo-Kastro. The great line 
of cliff on the land side renders it a peculiarly strong position and the 
difficulty of landing on the sea side is also remarkable. 

To Agio Nikolo the expression is with difficulty applicable. 


(4) Applied to Palaeo-Kastro the fortification of τὰ πρὸς ἤπειρον 
can only have been a wall closing the gap at the north end of the east cliff. 
This work would have to be about 170 yards long. We know that there was 
another wall low down the south slope, under which the ships were drawn up 
behind a stockade.”? 


On the land side this hill may also be approached by a narrow path 
close to the Sikia Channel round the point where the cliff on the east side 
abuts on the water, a path which a few men could hold against any number 
of assailants. The fortitication of this would be the simplest matter possible, 
and was probably provided for by an extension of the south wall. 

It will be seen on reference to the coutoured map that the hill of Agio 
Nikolo is by no means a position of remarkable strength. Its eastern side 
towards the lagoon is bordered by a cliff from thirty to forty feet high.” This 
cliff is in some places perpendicular, in others easily clunbable. It has 
evideutly been formed, like the east clitf of Palaeo-Kastro, by the wash of 
the water of the former north extension of the bay. The north slope of 
the hill is an easy one to the very summit, and is not broken in any way. 
The south slope is partially broken by a cliff which forms the north side of 
the little bay which will be found marked on the map. To defend this hill 
a wall 440 yards long would be required on the north: the east cliff would 
require a wall or walls at its many climbable parts, and on the south slope 
a wall some 150 yards long would be required between the end of the little 
bay cliff and the south end of the east clit. Taking into consideration the 
fact that the position is not by nature a strong one, and that the defending 
walls were at the best of an emergency character, it seems hiyhly improbable 
that this hill could have been successfully defended by a very inferior force 
against what was evidently a determined series of attacks on the part of 
a greatly superior force, even bearing in mind the notorious Incompetence 
displayed by the Lacedaemonians in attacks on walls. 

The blocking of the channels into the harbour, a statement which 
Thucydides makes in such a way that it cannot be ignored, is in favour of 
the Palaeo-Kastro Sphakteria theory, If Agio Nikolo was Koryphasion 
then Palaeo-Kastro was an island, and the Voithio-Kilia Channel open, and 
this channel and the oue through the the sand-bar trom the bay into the 
lagoon harbour were the channels which were blocked. 

But it will be well, even at the expense of anticipating the history 


22 Thue. iv. 9, 1. 
H.S.—VOL, XVI. ς 
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somewhat, to put the Palaeo-Kastro-Sphakteria theory out of the way, 1n 
order that the complications of the story may not be further complicated by 
a theory which will have in the end to be surrendered. 

It will be seen that on the question of the identity of Agio Nikolo with 
Koryphasion the theory cannot be rejected absolutely, though, on the whole, 
probability is against it. 

But it will also be understood that the above question is inseparably 
connected with the question of the identity of Sphakteria. On that it is 
impossible to speak too emphatically. Any one who has read the description 
of the events which took place on Sphakteria and who has visited the island 
of Sphagia can have no manner of doubt as to the identity of the two. 
There is a certain resemblance of course between the natural features of 
Sphagia and Palaeo-Kastro, but the story which applies in every detail and 
cunsideration to the former is in many respects incomprehensible when 
applied to the latter. It is a story of remarkable accuracy, and of such 
fidelity to the topographical circumstances of Sphagia that it would be 
reasonable to decide the question on this evidence only. If we try to apply 
it to Palaeo-Kastro we are met with serious difficulties :— 


(1) If the Spartans were on the low ground, the Athenian landing 
could not have been conducted in secret, and would have been opposed, 
almost certainly with success, 


(2) The landing on the Bay side would almost certainly have to be 
determined as having taken place at the other end of the island from that 
on the sea side, which would make Thucydides’ tale incomprehensible. 


(3) The light-armed could never have used the cast ridge of Palaeo- 
Kastro in the way that Thucydides describes. 


(+) The area of ground is far too small for the numbers engaged in 
the operations clescribed. 


We must now turn to the other theory. It will be seen from what has 
been already said that there are two main facts which have to be accepted in 
the opinion of the writer by any one who would attempt to unravel the 
mystery of Sphakteria. 


They are: 


(1) That there was certainly a navigable piece of water on the site of 
the present lagoon, and that it probably had an entrance into the Bay of 
Navarino at the inner end of the Sikia Chanuel, under the cliff of Palaeo- 
Kastro. That a former channel through the Bay of Voithio-Kilia was 
already blucked by ἃ saud-bar at the time the events under consideration 
took place.*? 


38 Tn the terms of the armistice concluded 
between Athens and Sparta in 423 rc. is a 
passaye deserving at any rate of attention with 


reference to this estimate of the topography of 
the lagoon :— 
τάδε (δὲ; Bute Λακεδαιμονίοις καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις 
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(2) That Sphagia is Sphakteria. 
And consequently (3) that Palaeo-Kastro is Koryphasion. 


It is only by a close examination of Thucydides’ story that we can solve 
the apparent incongruity in the co-existence of facts (1) and (2) and under- 
stand how it was that Thucydides never came to apprehend fact (1). 

We left Demosthenes with his five ships and their crews on Koryphasion, 
defended by a more or less complete system of fortification. 

The news of the occupation of Koryphasion caused such alarm at 
Sparta that the army of invasion then in Attica was immediately withdrawn.# 

‘ After the Peloponnesians had retired from Attica, the Spartiates them- 
selves and the Perioeki nearest at hand went forthwith to the rescue of 
Pylos, but the other Lacedaemonians were later in starting on their march, 
having recently returned from the other expedition. They sent round word 
through the Peloponnese to come with all speed to help against Pylos, and 
sent also for their sixty ships at Kerkyra, which arrived at Pylos after being 
conveyed across the isthmus of Leucas, and slipping unobserved by the 


Athenian vessels at Zakynthos, 


The land force was already on the spot.’ 385 


We have certain significant facts in this passage :— 


ξυμμάχοις, ἐὰν σπονδὰς ποιῶνται of ᾿Αθηναῖοι, ἐπὶ 
τῆς αὑτῶν μένειν ἑκατέρους ἔχοντας ἅπερ νῦν 
ἔχομεν, τοὺς μὲν ἐν τῷ Κορυφασίῳ ἐντὸς τῆς 
Βουφράδος καὶ τοῦ Τομέως μένοντας, ete.—Thuc. 
iv. 118, 3. 

The natural bounds set to a garrison on 
Koryphasion woull be the sand-bar of the 
Voithio-Kilia on the north, and the channel 
from the lagoon harbour through the sand-bar 
separating it from Navarino Bay.  Voithio- 
Kilia= ‘the ox’s belly.” It is curious that we 
have the same root βοῦς in Βουφράς. Is the 
modern naine a partial survival of the ancient 
one? Is it possible that Τομεύς refers to the 
narrow cutting or channel into the bay? 
Curtius dismisses the idea as improbable, but 
puts forwaid in its place a theory still more 
improbable. His reasons for dismissing it are : 
(1) that the Athenians would not have as-ented 
to continement within Koryphasion, with its 
deficiency in water supply. (2) That there is 
mention of a mountain Tomaion near Pylos. 
The answer to this (1) is that the Athenians 
were in possessiun of Sphakteria, upon which 
we know there was a water supply: to (2) that 
the authority for the existence of a mountain so 
named is Stephanos of Byzantium, who, as far 
as can be ascertained, flourished about 500 
years after Christ. Curtius identifies it with 
the conical hill over two miles south of Navatino, 
Ze, about seven miles from Koryphasion, and 
certainly that is the only hill in the neighbour- 
hood to which the name could be conceived as 


in any way applicable. Surely, considering the 
serious view which the Spartans took of the 
ἐπιτειχισμός at Pylos, it is hardly likely that 
they would have assented to an extension of the 
range of the garrison Jeyond the natural borders 
of the place; it 1» still more improbable that 
they would have assented to an arrangement 
such as the fixing of the boundary at this 
mountain would imply, giving the garrison the 
run ofa large portion of the Messenian main- 
land. It seems far more likely that Τομεύς 
refers to the channel mentioned, or possibly to 
the knife-like shape of the sand-bar separating 
the lagoon harbour from the hay. We never 
hear of the garrison having established them- 
selves in occupation of the country round Pylos. 
We are only told of plundeiing raids, and the 
words ἅπερ νῦν ἔχομεν van only refer to Kory- 
phasion within something lke the limits of the 
original occupation. 

*4 Tb. iv. 6. 

Ξ6 ἀναχωρησάντων δὲ τῶν ἐκ τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς 
Πελοποννησίων, οἱ Σπαρτιᾶται αὐτοὶ μὲν καὶ of 
ἐγγύτατα τῶν περιοίκων εὐθὺς ἐβοήθουν ἐπὶ τὴν 
Πύλον, τῶν δὲ ἄλλων Λακεδαιμονίων βραδυτέρα 
ἐγίγνετο ἡ ἔφοδος, ἄρτι ἀφιγμένων ἀφ᾽ ἑτέρας 
στρατείας, περιήγγελλον δὲ καὶ κατὰ τὴν Πελο- 
πόννησον βοηθεῖν ὅτι τάχιστα ἐπὶ Πύλον, καὶ ἐπὶ 
τὰς ἐν τῇ Κερκύρᾳ ναῦς σφῶν τὰς ἑξήκοντα 
ἔπεμψαν, al ὑπερενεχθεῖσαι τὸν Λευκαδίων ἰσθμὸν, 
καὶ λαθοῦσαι τὰς ἐν Ζακύνθῳ ᾿Αττικὰς ναῦς, 
ἀφικνοῦνται ἐπὶ Πύλον: παρῆν δὲ ἤδη καὶ ὁ πεζὺς 
atpatés.—Zb. iv. 8, 1, 3, 

c 2 
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(1) No expedition against Pylos seems to have started from Sparta until 
after the army had arrived from Attica. 

Demosthenes, then, and the men left with him must have had time to 
strengthen their defences on Koryphasion, a time of which we may be sure 
they made use. 


(2) The troops which had returned from Attica did not march to Pylos 
with the rest. The first land attack, then, was possibly carried out by a 
fraction of what was subsequently the besieging army. 


The Peloponnesian fleet of sixty vessels had now arrived, but 
Demosthenes managed to send news of his dangerous position to the 
Athenian fleet at Zakynthos, which came without delay. 

‘The Lacedaemonians made preparations with a view to attacking the 
fortifications by land and sea, expecting that they would have no difficulty in 
taking a structure which had been hurriedly built and had but a small 
garrison,’ ἢ 

The points at which the attacks were made will be best described in 
dealing with the actual attacks. 

‘As they expected that the Athenian vessels from Zakynthos would 
come to the rescue, they purposed, if they should fail to take the place (before 
their arrival), also to block the entrances of the harbour so that it might not 
be possible for the Athenians to come to anchor in it. 7 

If the lagoon harbour is the crucial point in the topography of the 
region, this is, as is well known, the crucial point of the history of events. 
There is no question as to what Thucydides supposed the nature of the 
entrances of the harbour to have been. In the next sentence Thucydides 
declares his view of the matter still more explicitly :-— 

‘For the island called Sphakteria, which stretches along one side of the 
harbour and lies near in, renders it safe and makes the entrances narrow, 
having on the one side, namely over against the fortification of the Athenians 
and Pylos, a passage for two ships at a time, and on the other, towards the 
mainland on the other side, a passage for eight or nine... .... Their 
intention was, then, to close the entrances with ships placed close together 
with their prows outwards.’ 5 

Tn the above passages we have details with regard to the nature of the 
entrances and also two statements of the zntcntion to close them in the 
manner described. 


ΤΡ , 1 x he ee : 
of δὲ Λακεδαιμόνιοι παρεσκευάζοντο ὡς τῷ ἢ γὰρ νῆσος ἡ Σφακτηρία καλουμένη τόν τε 


ἢ , 

λιμένα παρατείνουσα καὶ ἐγγὺς ἐπικειμένη ἐχυρὸν 
~ " Σ fod - 

ποιεῖ, καὶ τοὺς ἔσπλους στενοὺς, τῇ μὲν δυοῖν 


τειχίσματι πρυσβαλοῦντες κατά τε γῆν καὶ κατὰ 
θάλασσαν, ἐλπίζοντες ῥᾳδίως αἱρήσειν οἰκοδόμημα 
διὰ ταχέων εἰργασμένον καὶ ἀνθρώπων ὀλίγων 


i i ἐδ 
νευῖν διάπλουν, κατὰ τὸ τείχισμα τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων 
ἐνόντων. --- μι, iv. 8, 4, 


καὶ τὴν Πύλον, τῇ δὲ, πρὸς τὴν ἄλλην ἤπειρον, 
ὀκτὼ ἢ ἐννέα. τοὺς μὲν οὖν ἔσπλους ταῖς ναυσὶν 
᾿Αττικῶν νεῶν βοήθειαν ἐν νῷ εἶχον, ἣν ἄρα μὴ ἀντιπρώροις βύζην κλήσειν ἔμελλον.---1ὐ. iv. 
πρότερον ἕλωσι, καὶ τοὺς ἔσπλους τοῦ λιμένος 8, 6 seyy. 

ἐμφράξαι, ὕπως μὴ ἢ τοῖς ᾿Αθηναίοις ἐφορμίσασθαι 

ἐς αὐτόν.---1Ὁ. iv. 8, 5. 


7 πρυσδεχόμενοι δὲ καὶ τὴν ἀπὺ Ζακύνθου τῶν 
Pp 
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That they were actually so closed we gather from a later passage in 
chapter 13. 

The difficulty raised by this passage is so great that one is tempted to 
dismiss it with the remark that Thucydides has made a serious mistake, and 
that for historical purposes this statement of his with regard to the blocking 
up of these channels must be ignored. That there is a mistake is certain. 
The question is (1) Is it historical or topographical? (2) What is its 
magnitude? Were there absolutely nothing in the topography of the locality 
to support the statement in any way, it would be necessary, taking the whole 
history of the operations into consideration, to acquiesce in the view of those 
who would ignore it. But how can we so acquiesce when we have in the 
entrance of the Bay of Voithio-Kilia and the Sikia Channel two channels 
which correspond to all intents and purposes with those to which Thucydides 
refers? That the exact truth of the statement as to the number of ships 
required to block them would be in any case open to doubt will be admitted, 
but that Thucydides believed the channels to be exceedingly narrow is, of 
course, evident. The entrance to the Voithio-Kilia is 172 yards broad, but 
the fair-way has only a breadth of some 140 yards, owing to the existence of 
certain rocks on the south side. The Sikia Channel is 132 yards broad at 
the pvint where the east cliff of Palaeo-Kastro abuts on it. The fair-way 
would in this case amount to nearly the breadth of the channel. After seeing 
the locality it is not possible to doubt that these are the channels to which 
Thucydides refers, but, taking the whole history of the operations into 
consideration, it is impossible to suppose that the reasons he gives for blocking 
these channels are, topographically speaking, correct. In dealing with 
Thucydides we cannot place that reliance on purely topographical statements 
whieh we can on historical statements which topography goes far to support. 
The blocking of the channels is explicitly stated as a historical fact several 
times. Ifit were not true there must have been many people in Athens who 
would be able to refute it, and taking Thucydides as we find him, we may 
feel a high degree of certainty that he would never have made so explicit and 
detailed a statement as this without having good grounds for so doing, 

Any one who has seen the neighbourhood of Pylos can have no reason- 
able doubt that Thucydides had never been there himself. In spite of the 
amount of topographical detail which he gives, that detail is all second-hand. 
Not merely is this shown by the obvious errors which are present, but also 
by the absence of that indefinite something which may be always recognized 
by any one who knows a piece of ground off by heart im the description of 
another who has also seen τὖ with his own eyes. 

We have now before us the difficult task of trying to discover where 
Thucydides’ mistake lay. The origimal cause of the mistake is his failure to 
grasp the fact that there were two pieces of water in this neighbourhood 
which at different periods of the operations were used as harbours, viz. 
(1) The lagoon harbour, (2) Navarino Bay. Of these two he only seems to 
have known and recognized the latter, and consequently ascribes to the 
lagoon harbour many attributes which really only belong to the bay aad vice 


lo 
te 
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cersd. He consequently imagines that it was the two entrances of Navarino 
Bay which the Lacedaemonians blocked up with ships, and ascribes to those 
two entrances attributes which really belong to Voithio-Kilia and the north 
entrance or Sikia Channel. Consequently also he describes those entrances 
which were blocked as being on either side of Sphakteria, and introduces 
πρὸς ἄλλην ἤπειρον with regard to the southern strait, thus showing still 
more clearly the nature of the mistake he made. 

But, how, it will be asked, did he ever come to make such a mistake 2 
That question can only be answered when the whole story is studied, and the 
answer had best be left until we have examined the whole narration. 

What, it may be said, was the conceivable object or objects which the 
Lacedaemonians had in view in blocking the channels? To answer this we 
must consider each channel separately. In the first place the very existence 
uf the lagoon rendered the blocking of the Voithio-Kilia a most requisite 
preeaution, The only approach to Koryphasion, for so we may now eall it, 
on the land side would be over the semicircular sand-bar. If the Athenian 
fleet, or part of it, could have got into that shallow bay, taken the sand-bar 
wut occupied it in force, assault on the land side vf Koryphasion would have 
been impossible. Furthermore the Athenians could have got their vessels 
ever that bar into the lagoon harbour, the probable anchorage of the Pelo- 
ponnesian tleet. The blocking of the Sikia Channel was still more important. 
Communications had to be kept up with the troops who had been stationed 
on Sphakteria. This could be best done by blocking the channel both 
towards the sea and towards the bay, a measure which would also protect the 
mouth of the lagoon harbour which seems to have opened on to the inner end 
of that channel. 

It was the lvgoon hurbour out of which the Peloponnesians wanted to 
keep the Athenian fleet. Their only interest in the bay consisted in main- 
tainmg communications with the island of Sphakteria. The number of 
their vessels was superior to that of the Athenian fleet, and furthermore the 
conceutrated character of the position which the vessels blocking the channel 
would take up must necessarily render Athenian naval tacties of no avail. 

In the passage in which the nature of the channels is described, 
Thucydides also gives us certain details with regard to Sphakteria. He 
describes it as “*beimg covered with wood, and, uwlng to its being uninhabited, 
pathless” Its μέγεθος, he tells us, was ‘about fifteeu stades’ 2 

His description of its surface is in accordance with its state at the 
present day. Except on the low part of the island it is terrible ground to 
traverse, being covered with sharp limestone rocks and stones hidden by low 
brushwood, 2.300. years ago there appears tu have been mure of the higher 
bush, which is, however, still found in patches throughout the island, 
espechuly on the low ground. He describes the island as being about fifteen 
stades long, Ge. about 9000. yards. Much difficulty has been raised with 
regard to this point, the island being, as a fact, 2? miles or 4800 yards long. 


τὸ Thuc. iv, ἃ, Ὁ, 
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«rnold, in his note on the subject, points out that Thucydides in one place,” 
speaking of Sicily, certainly uses the term μέγεθος in the meaning of 
circumference, and says that, if that meaning be taken, it would apply closely 
to Palaeo-Kastro. That is the case. Arnold subsequently admits that the 
word followed by σταδέους, with no express mention that the circumference is 
intended, would certainly be most naturally understood to mean either length 
or height. The mistake, for such it almost certainly is, is possibly due to a 
mistake on the part of Thucydides’ informant, but probably due to a mistake 
on the part of Thucydides himself. This mistake is, very likely, not uncon- 
nected with one of two facts :— 


(1) The point at which the Athenians landed on the bay side in their 
attack on the island is a little more than fifteen stades from the north end. 
This point can be identified with certainty. 


(2) The southern plateau of Sphakteria was apparently never occupied 
by the Spartans. Their southernmost picquets were probably posted on the 
the East or West Table Hill, from which they would command a view of the 
southern plateau. The Spartan foree was too small to render the simul- 
taneous occupation of every part of an island 2? miles long ἃ possibility, and 
they might well have supposed that an attack on the south end would be 
improbable because (1) the Athenians had throughout the war shown a marked 
disinclination to face the troops of Sparta on Jand, (2) landing on the south 
end would be always more or less difficult and very often impossible. Any 
one who reads Thucydides’ account of the attack on Sphakteria will see that 
the extent of the Spartan occupation was thus limited, and reference to the 
map will show that the length of the part occupied was almost exactly 
fifteen stades or 3000 yards, 


Turning to other authors with respect to the identity of Sphakteria, we 
find that Pausanias by his almost certain identification of Palaco-Kastro with 
Koryphasion implies that the island which he calls Sphakteria is the modern 
Sphagia. Of the island itself he simply says: tod λιμένος δὲ ἡ Σφακτηρία 
νῆσος προβέβληται "1 

Strabo’s mention of the island is likewise brief: καὶ ἡ προσκειμένη 
πλησίον τοῦ ἸΠύλου Shayla νῆσος" ἡ δὲ αὐτὴ καὶ Σφακτηρία λεγομένη, περὶ 
ἣν ἀπέβαλον ζωγρίᾳ Λακεδαιμόνιοι τριακοσίους ἐξ ἑαυτῶν ἄνδρας ὑπ’ 
᾿Αθηναίων ἐκπολιορκηθέντας. 

Pliny asserts distinetly, as Arnold mentions in his note, that there were 
three islands of the name of Sphagia lying in front of Pylus.23 This assertion 
let any one explain who can. 

The context in both cases shows plainly that Sphakteria is mentioned 
by both Pausanias and Strabo in reference to Thucydides, Bouk iv., and that 
they both adopt Thucydides’ topography. 

It has already been said that, if Sphagia be taken as Sphakteria, 
Palaeo-Kastro must be assumed to be Koryphasion. 


30Thue. vi. 1.1. 3! Paus. iv. Messen. 38, Ὁ. 4 Strabo, ville t. 83 Phony Mistur, Notice, iv. 12, 
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Thucydides informs us that there were remains of a Pylos on Kory- 
phasion : the question is, What is the Pylos to whose remains he refers? 
Ancient geographers are not always trustworthy, but both they and the 
historians have a most fortunate tendency to supply the reader with 
incidental information which, when sifted, solves the difficulties which arise 
from the errors which they make. 

There seem to be traces in various authors of four successive cities of 
the name Pylos in this region :— 


1. The * Mykenaean’ Pylos of Homer. 


>, What Strabo calls ἡ παλαιὰ Πύλος ἡ Μεσσηνιακή, which may be a 
reference to an alternative site which has been suggested for No. 1, but is 
probably not so. 


3. After the destruction of this city, Strabo says: ὑπὸ τῷ Kopudacio 
τινὲς αὐτῶν @Knaav’ προσέκτισαν δ᾽ αὐτὴν ᾿Αθηναῖοι τὸ δεύτερον ἐπὶ 
Σικελίαν πλέοντες μετ᾽ Εὐρυμέδοντος, etc. 


4. The Pylos of Pausanias, certainly founded after the events on 
Sphakteria. 


Of these the position of No. 1 is not as yet known. There are traces 
of very ancient work un Agio Nikolo, which may be remnants of it, and a 
certain amount of likelihood is added to the conjecture by the fact that 
Voithio-Kilia was probably a channel in Mykenacan days. 

No, £’s position is almost certainly identified with Palaco-Kastro by 
Pansanias’ mention of the cave within the walls. The cave referred to is that 
which is called ‘Nestor's Cave’ at the present day. Pausanias also says this 
city was on Koryphasion. If so, Palaeo-Kastro was known to Pausanias as 
Koryphasion. 

What was known to Pausanias as Koryphasion would, we may apprehend, 
have been known to Strabo by the same name. In that case No. 3 was also 
on Palavo-Kastro, with its acropolis on the summit. This, then, would be the 
city to whose ruins Thucydides makes reference. 

The identification of Palaeo-Kastro with the Koryphasion of Thucydides 
is how ax complete as we can make it with the data we have at our disposal : 
they are :— 


(1) Its position relative to Sphagia. 


(2) Its correspondence topographically with the description of Thucyd- 
ides. 


(5) The fact that the Pylos whose ruins are mentioned must have been 
situated on it, 


We quay recur bricHy to its fortification by the Athenians. It was 
fortified on the land side [τὰ πρὸς ἤπειρον) and towards the sea. The nature 
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of the east cliff renders it assailable at two and only two places on the land 
side :— 


(a) At the gap towards the north end of the cliff for a space of 170 yards. 


(Ὁ) By a narrow rocky path running close to the Sikia Channel under the 
south end of this cliff. 


These are absolutely the only possible points of assault, and the second 
is so narrow that the ease with which it might be defended would render an 
attack by that way improbable. Furthermore it is, as has been said, extremely 
likely that the entrance to the lagoon harbour would intervene between () 
and the sand-bar, rendering its assault by land impossible. 

On the sea side we know the wall must have been low down, because we 
are told that Demosthenes drew up his ships underneath it. It must have 
run from the south end of the cast clitf to the shore in a north-west direction 
for about +40 yards, for it is only the south-west shore of Koryphasion which 
affords the slightest opportunity for landing. 

Was the summit of Koryphasion fortified? Probably it was already 
partially provided with a wall in the shape of the ancient enceinte wall of the 
Acropolis of Pylos; but no mention is made of its fortification, The reference 
to the fortification of τὰ πρὸς ἤπειρον cannot refer to it, because, if built on 
the summit, that fortification would have been on the top of a clitf 350 feet 
high. Moreover there is a very clear reason for the wall in the gap towards 
the north end of the clit Had it not been there, assailants could have got 
on the lower put of the hill, passed round on the sea side, aud taken the 
defenders of the south wall in the rear. Thanks however to the very marked 
characteristics of Koryphasion, we have in respect to the lines adopted in its 
fortification to deal with certainties instead of the many mere probabilities in 
which Thucydides’ topographical mistake and its results have hitherto: in- 
volved us. Those probabilities are, it is true, very probable,—how probable 
will best be seen by him who examines the whole weight of evidence com- 
posed of tacts which taken by themselves seem of slight moment. 

The Lacedacimoniaus now tuok what was destined to be the fatal step of 
sending a force to occupy Sphakteria, καὶ παρὰ τὴν ἤπειρον ἄλλους ἔταξαν.": 

The last words evidently refer to the occupation of the sand-bar between 
the lagoon and the harbour, manifestly with the object of preventing the 
Athenian flect from using that shore of the bay to draw up their ships. This 
is a significant fact. Suppose the lagoon harbour had not been there, the 
land force of the Spartans would have had its left resting on this shore and 
in occupation of it in such a way that it would have been impossible for the 
Athenians to make use of it. But Thucydides describes its occupation as a 
special measure. It is perhaps unnecessary to remark that this occupation 
cannot refer to the south-east shores of the bay. They are of such a character 
as to render it impossible that they could have been used for landing by the 
Athenian fleet, and no conceivable object could have been gained by placing 


# Thue. iv. 8, 7. 
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troops there. Thucydides here reproduces the information given him without 
seeing its topographical significance, for the very good reason that he did not 
understand the topography of the land to the north of the bay. This uncon- 
scious evidence, thus given, is almost more convincing than the same evidence 
would bave been had it been direct :— 

‘For thus (by the occupation of the island and the bay shore) the island 
would be hostile to the Athenians, and the mainland too, if it offered no place 
for disembarkation. For the shores of Pylos outside the harbour entrance 
towards the sea being harbourless, they would have no base of operations 
from which to assist their friends, whilst they, the Lacedaemonians, would in 
all probability reduce the place without a naval battle and any danger, there 
being but little food in it, and as it had been occupied with but little 
preparation.’ 88 

If we are to suppose the Peloponnesian fleet in occupation of Navarino 
Bay, this tale is absolutely inconsistent, and the whole passage shows only too 
plainly the inconsistencies into which the mistake which Thucydides has 
made drive him, He supposed that the Spartans were going to block the 
harbour mouths. We know that, because the cutting off of the men on 
Sphakteria is ascribed to the failure to take this precaution. But if they 
were going to do this, what does the passage about the occupation of the 
mainland and of the island mean, since it is to these precautions that the 
future Athenian ditticulties are ascribed? If the channels were blocked, as 
Thucydides supposed, the Athenians could never have entered the bay. 

The fact is, of cuurse, that the occupation of the north and north-east shore 
of the Bay of Navarino cut the Athenians off from the only part of its coast 
where they could pull up their vessels froin the sea. The rest is all cliff of 
more or less height. Furthermore, the Sikia Channel must have been blocked 
at both ends in order that communication with the island might be main- 
tained. Thueydides has taken what his informant told him, no doubt 
correctly, but he lus uever understood the real bearing of the tale. When 
the real explanation of the matter is seen, it is easy to understand Thucyd- 
ides’ remark, ‘they (the Lacedacmonians) supposed that they would probably 
take the place without a sea fight and without danger’ They might well 
suppose sv. With their ships blocking the narrow channel of Sikia, with the 
remainder of their fleet drawn up either on the sand-bar of Navarino Bay or 
at auchor in the lagoon harbour, and with all the north and north-east shore 
of that bay occupied with troops, their position was unassailable to all intents 
and purposes by the force the Athenians had at their command. The Voithio- 
Kilta imouth would be blocked, too. Even had it not been so, that sinall bay 
could not, owing to its nature, have provided an anchorage or harbour for the 
Athenian feet. Tt is very small, very shallow, and its shores were in the 


το κ RK ἧς A@nval : Ζ 4 ‘ : : ν 

οὕτω γὰρ τοῖς ἥναιοις τὴν TE νῆσον ἄϊευ τε ναυμαχίας καὶ κινδύνου ἐκπολιορκήσειν τὸ 
͵ 2 re 
πυλεμίαν ἔσεσθαι τὴν Te ἤπειρον, ἀπόβασιν οὐκ χωρίον κατὰ τὸ εἰκὸς, σίτου τε οὐκ ἐνόντος καὶ 
᾿ Ξ 2 , " δ: . τ F - 

ἔχουσαν: Ta yap αὐτῆς τῆς Πύλον ἔξω τοῦ δι᾽ ὀλίγης παρασκευῆς kaTe:Anupevov.—Thue. iv. 

y rele, Sy Σ ae 

ἔσπλου πρὺ τὸ TEAAYOS GAiuEra ὄντα. ONY ἕξειν 8, 8. 

ὅθει ὁρμώμενοι ὠφελήσουσε: τοὺς αὑτῶν, σφεῖς δὲ 
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enemy's possession, so that Thucydides’ remark as to the harbourless nature 
of the coast outside Pylos is fully justified2* 

The blockade of Koryphasion was now complete. How complete it was 
and how etfective it would have been if maintained in its entirety, an exami- 
nation of the positions occupied by the Peloponnesians will show. 

Demosthenes meanwhile made preparations to repel the threatened 
attack.’ He had with him the complements of three ships, 7.2. probably about 
600 men, together with 40 hoplites trom a Messenian privateer. Some of his 
men were ill-armed. 

These three ships he drew up ὑπὸ τὸ τείχισμα; this shows, as has been 
said, that the wall must have been low down on the south-west side, the only 
part of the shore of Koryphasion at which landing is possible. The distribu- 
tion of his men between the fortifications on the land and sea sides respectively 
is somewhat doubtful. Thucydides’ description is not quite clear on this 
point. He says :— 

‘The majority of his men, both the fully and the partially armed, he 
drew up on the side of the positivun towards the land, which was specially 
fortified and secure, with orders to keep off the land force, should it attack ; 
he himself however, with sixty picked hoplites and a few archers, went outside 
the wall to the sea, to the point where he especially expected the enemy 
would attempt to land, a difficult and rocky spot facing the open sea. He 
thought that the enemy would be attracted thither and would be sure to 


make a dash at that point, because the fortifications were weaker,’ 

‘The Athenians, never expecting that they would be overmastered at 
sea, hal not been strongly fortifving this side, whereas the Lacedaemonians 
hoped that, having once forced a landing, the position might be taken, ὅ8 

There seems to be an omission in the description of the dispositions of 


the defending parties. 


The manning of the south wall towards the sea must 


have been part of the defence, and Thucydides’ language seems to take that 


for granted, though he does not expressly assert the fact. 


Taking it as it 


stands, there is a manifest inconsistency in the assertion that the larger part 


36 The estimated positions of the Peloponne- 
sian land and sea forces When the blockade of 
Koryphasion was complete liave been for clear- 
ness’ sake marked on a special map. 

37 Thue. iv. 9. 

33 robs μὲν οὖν πολλοὺς τῶν τε ἀόπλων Kal 
ὡπλισμένων ἐπὶ τὰ τετειχισμένα μάλιστα καὶ 
ἐχυρὰ τοῦ χωρίου πρὺς τὴν ἤπειρον ἔταξε, προει- 
πὼν ἀμύνασθαι τὸν πεζὸν, ἣν προσβάλλῃ:" 
δὲ ἀπολεξάμενος ἐκ πάντων ἑξήκοντα ὁπλίτας καὶ 
τοξότας ὀλίγους, ἐχώρει ἔξω τοῦ τείχους ἐπὶ τὴν 
θάλασσαν, ἣ μάλιστα ἐκείνους προσεδέχετοπειρά- 


αὐτὸς 


σειν ἀποβαίνειν ἐς χωρία μὲν χαλεπὰ καὶ πετρώδη 
πρὺς τὺ πέλαγος τετραμμένα, σφίσι δὲ τοῦ 
τείχους ταύτῃ ἀσθενεστάτου ὄντης ἐπισπάσασθαι 
αὐτοὺς ἡγεῖτο προθυμήσεσθαι: οὔτε yap αὐτοὶ 
ἐλπίζοντες ποτὲ ναυσὶ κρατηθήσεσθαι οὐκ ἰσ χνρὸν 


a eee ae, Koay 
ἐτείχιζον, ἐκείνοις TE βιαίζομενοις THY ἀπόβασιν, 


ἁλώσιμον τὸ χωρίον γίγνεσθαι ----]ῦς iv, 9, 2. 

This last sentence is taken fiom Jowvctt’s 
translation of Thucydides. He adopts the 
reading in Arnold’s text. 

The passage is of well known difficulty. A 
satisfactory translation of the words as they 
stand in Arnold's text seems to be impossible, 
Dr. Rutherford in his edition of the fourth book 
of Thucydides boldly leaves out προθυμήσεσθαι 
and substitutes ἐπισπάσεσθαι for the aorist 
infinitive and then tianslates ‘believed they 
would be allured’ ete. Though Dr. Rutherford 
insomewhat too hold a guide for those unae- 
quainted with the crevasses and pitfalls of 
textual ciiticism to follow, yet his (apparently 
unsupported) emendation of the text has in this 
case the merit of plausibility. 
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of the force was at the strongest point, τὰ πρὸς ἤπειρον, and a small fraction 
merely with Demosthenes. It is quite evident from the account of the 
attack on Koryphasion that Thucydides’ informant was with Demosthenes, 
probably one of the sixty hoplites, and these inconsistencies may have crept 
in owing to his desire to exaggerate the glorious nature of the defence on his 
side. An alternative reason which may be suggested for this manifest 
understatement of numbers is the tendency which Thucydides displays 
throughout the whole of the Pylos narrative to make Demosthenes the hero 
of the story. At the same time it is certain that, for the reasons which 
Thucydides mentions, Demosthenes relied but little on the south wall for his 
defence on the sea side. He seems to have thought that under the circum- 
stances the difficulty of bringing the ships to land would be his best ally, but 
is it conceivable that out of the 600 men, more or less, whom he had with 
him he only took ‘60 picked men and a few archers’ to defend the landing 
place? The place at which the landing was attempted is, as has been said, 
the south-west portion of the shore of Koryphasion. It is, as Thucydides 
describes it, χωρία χαλεπὰ καὶ πετρώδη πρὸς TO πέλαγος τετραμμένα. The 
expectation of the Spartans with regard to the capture of Koryphasion in 
case this landing and the south wall was forced, was at any rate reasonable, 
since, in that case it would have been possible to take the defenders of the 
north wall in reverse, and the summit or Acropolis would have been the sole 
refuge of the Athenians. 

In chapter 10 we have the speech of Demosthenes to his men, Though 
it does contain topographical statements, yet these, no doubt, as inserted by 
Thucydides, are merely Thucydides’ own deductions trom the information 
which he himself received and which he imparts in the general narrative. 

In chapter 11 we have an account of the attack from the sea, and 
mention of the fact that the land attack was simultaneous, but of the latter 
no details are given. 

The sea attack was made with forty-three ships. It was made at the 
point at which Demosthenes expected it would be made. From what has been 
said, it will be seen that this is in no wise surprising. 

‘The Peloponnesians made their assaults in detachments of a few ships, 
relieving cach other in turn, because it was not possible to put in with more. 
They displayed no lack of zeal, aud cheered one anvther on, if by any means 
they might force their way and capture the fortification,’ 39 

The extent of the low rocky shore is about 350 yards. But this shore is 
very far from being unimpeded. Numerous rocks close to it, both above the 
water and near to its surface, render it approachable only at intervals by any 
vessel bigger than a boat, in fact it is only at small stretches of this 350 yards 
that a vessel would be able to get sufficiently near in to reach the shore in 
shallow water with its ἀποβάθρα, the form of landing which seems to have 
been attempted. The whole of this part of the narrative is peculiarly in 


. ew) x , = 
9 of δὲ Kar’ ὀλίγας vats διελόμενοι, διότι οὐκ χρώμενοι Kal mapaxeAevoud, εἴ πως ὠσάμενοι 

Ξ A 2 a ἢ πα lg . ᾿ 

ἦν πλείοσι πρυσσχεῖν, καὶ ἀναπαύοντες ἐν τῷ ἕλοιεν τὸ τείχισμα. -- hue, iv. 11, 3. 

μέρει τοὺς ἐπίπλους ἐποιοῦντο, προθυμίᾳ τε πάσῃ 
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accord with the local circumstances as we now see them, and there is no 
reason to suppose that they have altered to any appreciable extent since the 
events narrated occurred. 

The details with regard to Brasidas are possibly ‘written up, but are 
also consistent with the local circumstances.” 

The attack was repulsed, as also was the attack on the north wall, 
though the last fact is not directly stated. The absence of details with 
regard to the latter attack is significant. It would seem as if Thucydides’ 
informant must have been with Demosthenes on the sonth side, and we may 
suspect, at any rate, that Thucydides relied for his account of what took place 
on Koryphasion on one informant only. 

The idea of an attack on the sea side was apparently given up as 
hopeless, and the energies of the Lacedaemonians were now directed to the 
attack on the north wall. They sent ships to Asine on the west shore of the 
Messenian Gulf for wood, wherewith to make engines,! ἐλπίζοντες TO κατὰ 
τὸν λιμένα τεῖχος ὕψος μὲν ἔχειν, ἀποβάσεως δὲ μώλιστα 
οὔσης ἑλεῖν μηχαναῖς. 

This is one of the most striking examples of the peculiar way in which 
an ancient author may unconsciously correct a mistake he has made. 

The matter is important and must be stated clearly. In the first place 
this wall described as κατὰ τὸν λιμένα is certainly the fortification described 
as defending τὰ πρὸς ἤπειρον. It has already been shown that this can only 
have been in one place, viz. the gap in the east cliff towards the north end. 
There is no gap at the south end, and, as has been said, only a narrow rocky 
path leads round the end of the cliff along the shore of the Sikia Channel. 
Even if there had been a wall at this end of the cliff, which would have been 
superfluous save for a few yards from the shore, it would have been out of 
the reach of engines, for the cliff rises very steeply from its southern edge on 
the channel. This wall can have been no other than the north wall. If the 
map be now referred to it will be seen that not by any stretch of imagination 
could this wall be described as κατὰ τὸν λιμένα, if the λεμήν were the Bay 
of Navarino. It would be half a mile from the bay shore, and would face 
east, ae. not towards the bay at all. This λιμήν cannot be the Bay of 
Navyarino; it cannot indeed be anything save the lagoon harbour. The 
mention of the ease of landing at this point is also noticeable, but in a 
ininor degree, because the premisses on which any argument drawn from it 
are founded are not of the same certainty. Still it must be pointed out that 
the exit of the lagoon harbour was probably right under the south end of 
the east clitf of Koryphasion, and thus, if this were so, landing at that point 
of Koryphasion would be exceedingly difficult, if not impossible. But at the 
foot of the north wall was the south side of the low sand-bar separating the 
Voithio-Kilia from the lagoon harbour, and here landing would be peculiarly 
vasy,—a very necessary consideration, since heavy timber and materials would 
have to be landed near the spot where the attack was to take place. 


*# Thue iv. 11.3. 4. and 12. al 7h iv. 18. 
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Surely we have in this short passage a transcript of the words in which 
Thucydides’ informant described this wall,—words the significance of which 
Thucydides never understood because he never apprehended the existence of 
the lagoon harbour. 

The Athenian fleet now arrived, and with its arrival begins what may be 
called the second chapter of the history of the events at Pylos:* a chapter 
the information in which must almost certainly have been derived from an 
infurmant or from informants different to the one who described to Thucyd- 
ides the events on and about Koryphasion: a chapter which contrasts 
markedly with its predecessor in respect of topographical accuracy, and which 
also contrasts with it in respect of the comparative absence in it of direct 
as distinguished from implied topographical statements. 

The number of the fleet was fifty ships apparently, though the πεντή- 
κοντα of the text is not quite certain. As Arnold points out in his note 
however, it is stated in ch. 23, 2, of this book that after the twenty ships 
arrived from Athens the total number of vessels was seventy. When they 
saw the Peloponnesian vessels in the harbour, and the island and coast 
occupied with troops, ‘being at a loss where to come to anchor, they sailed to 
the island of Proté, which is not far off and is uninhabited, and there passed 
the night.*# In the first place what they probably saw on their arrival was a 
line of vessels blocking the Sikia Channel both outside and inside (ἐν τῷ 
λιμένι) while the rest of the Peloponnesian fleet was either on the sand-bar, 
or in the lagoon harbour, probably the former. The position was evidently 
not one to encourage an attack. Why did they not stay then in Navarino 
Bay instead of going off to Proté, eight miles away up the coast northwards ? 
Because, says Thucydides, they were at a loss where to anchor. Thucydides’ 
reason is a perfectly comprehensible and consistent one. If the sandy shore 
on the north and north-east of the bay were occupied, that would of course 
be the case in a deep, large, and only partially sheltered bay; and, in fact, 
we know from the subsequent history, when the attractions of a blockade of 
Sphakteria induced them to put up with anchorage in the bay, how evil a 
place of anchorage they found it. But when we read the next sentence we 
are compelled to doubt whether Thucydides got hold, not of the facts (those 
show evidence of correctness), but of the motives which prompted the 
commanders of the fleet to act as they did. Let us nutice how Thucydides 
describes what followed :— 

‘On the following day they (the Athenians) proceeded to sea cleared 
for action to see whether the enemy would be willing to sail out against them 
into the open, and if they would not, with the intention of sailing in to 
attack them. The latter were not putting out, nor had they, as intended, 
blocked the entrances, but were quietly manning their ships on land and 


4: Thue, iv. 13, 2. 4 ἀπορήσαντες ὕπῃ καθορμίσωνται, τότε μὲν 
95 Τὸ will be well, perhaps, to Ieave the ἐς Πρώτην τὴν νῆσον, ἢ οὐ πολὺ ἀπέχει ἔρημος 
detailed discussiun of this point uutil the story οὖσα, ἔπλευσαν καὶ ηὐλίσαντο.---4ὦ. iv. 18, 3. 
is finished. 
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making preparations with the apparent intention of fighting in the harbour, 
which was not a small one, any one who sailed in’ 

‘The Athenians, perceiving this, went at them through both entrances 
and coming bows on to the majority of the enemy’s fleet which was already 
afloat and facing them, put them to flight, and pursuing them as far as they 
could considering the shortness of the distance, damaged a number of them, 
and took five, one of the latter with its crew. *® Then follows a detailed 
description of the fight for the vessels ashore, which resulted in the 
Lacedaemonians recovering all but the vessels first taken. Then come the 
words ‘and the Athenians immediately sailed round the island, and 
blockaded it with its intercepted garrison.’ * 

There is no cause for supposing that the fucts above stated are wrong, 

but it is impossible to believe that the story as tuld gives a true idea of what 
really happened. Let us consider for one moment what had taken place. 
On the previous day the Athenian fleet had come to the harbour and found 
the Peloponnesian fleet in some position which did not offer oppurtunity for 
successful attack, nor yet for blockading Sphakteria. On the next day they 
return and find the Peloponnesians i in an utterly unprepared state, for which 
the 5018 reason given is that the latter had made up their minds to fight in 
the harbour, And this is the very fleet which, a week or two before, had 
carefully avoided a conflict with this very Athenian fleet by transport across 
the peninsula of Leucas. Hf we accept this we have two questions to face to 
which it is impossible to give an answer even remotely consistent with 
probability. 

(1) What induced the Peloponnesians to sacrifice the evidently strong 
position of the previous day, especially a position which guaranteed the 
maintenance of their sole interest in the Bay of Navarino, viz. the retention 
of the power of communicating with the island ? 

(2) If they were guilty of so strange a lack of judgment, how is it they 
were caught in such an unprepared state on the day of battle ? 

There is manifestly some great omission in Thucydides’ account of the 
matter. The tale resembles Herodotus’ account of the events at Plataea, 
true in the main facts, misleading as to motives, and for the same reason 
possibly, that the informant from whom the facts were drawn was not 
acquainted with the designs of those in command. The informant gives as 
motives the reasons which would be present to his mind—the bad harbour 
accommodation, and a determination on the part of the Peloponnesian tlect 
to face the matter out. 


τῇ δ᾽ ὑστεραίᾳ παρασκευασάμενοι ὧς ἐπὶ ὥρμησαν ἐπ᾽ αὐτοὺς, καὶ τὰς μὲν πλείους καὶ 


ναυμαχίαν ἀνήγοντο, ἢν μὲν ἀντεκπλεῖν ἐθέλωσι 
σφίσιν ἐς τὴν εὐρυχωρίαν, εἰ δὲ μὴ, &s αὐτοὶ 
ἐπεσπλευσούμενοι. καὶ of μὲν οὔτε ἀντανήγοντο, 
οὔτε & διενοήθησαν, φράξαι τοὺς ἔσπλους, ἔτυχον 
ποιήσαντες, ἡσυχάζοντες δ᾽ ἐν τῇ γῇ τάς τε ναῦς 
ἐπλήρουν καὶ παρεσκευάζοντο, ἢν ἐσπλέῃ τις, ὡς 
ἐν τῷ λιμένι ὄντι οὐ σμικρῷ ναυμαχήσοντες. of 
δ᾽ ᾿Αθηναῖοι γνόντες καθ᾽ ἑκάτερον τὸν ἔσπλουν 


μετεώρους ἥδη τῶν νεῶν καὶ ἀντιπρώρους προσπε- 
σόντες ἐς φυγὴν κατέστησαν, καὶ ἐπιδιώκοντες 
ὡς διὰ βραχέος ἔτρωσαν μὲν πολλὰς, πέντε δ᾽ 
ἔλαβον, καὶ μίαν τούτων αὐτοῖς avdpdot.—The. 
iy. 13, 9. syz., 14, 1. 

ὃ καὶ τὴν νῆσον εὐθὺς περιέπλεον καὶ é 
φυλακῇ εἶχον, ὡς τῶν ἀνδρῶν ἀπειλημμένων. -- 
410. ἵν 11. ὃ 
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The bad harbour accommodation was true enough; that,is sup- 
ported by the sequel. But there is more behind. Is there any possibility of 
vetting at the truth in this case? Taking the story as it stands does it not 
read like a successful ruse on the part of the Athenian admirals? They 
come on the first day and find the superior Peloponnesian fleet in a defensive 
position, blocking the Sikia Channel, where the chances were largely in 
favour of the defence. They were probably aware from communications with 
those on Koryphasion that the Peloponnesian plan of blocking the entrances 
was only put in operation during the daytime, when attack was likely or 
possible. So they sailed away north in order to give the impression that 
they despaired of raising the blockade for the present at any rate. The ruse 
seems to have been successful. The blocking vessels were withdrawn for 
the night and before they can take up their position on the following day, 
the Athenians are back and on them. One division sails into the Sikia 
Channel; and while part of the Peloponnesian fleet is opposing it, the 
remainder put out from the sand-bar into the Bay of Navarino to cover the 
rear of the defenders of the channel against the Athenian vessels advancing 
through the south entrauce. It was the channel, not the bay, whose defence 
was all important to them. Defeat follows in the bay and the defenders of 
the channel inust give way or be taken in reverse. They may have retired 
within the lagoon harbour, they may have run on the shore of the sand-bar, 
but the channel is lost, aud with its loss the blockade of Sphakteria becomes 
possible and actual. Let no one think that this sketch is put forward as a 
certainty. The only certainty about the matter is that the motives which 
Thucydides gives as the sole motives are far from being so, and that the 
sketch, though it cannot partake of the nature of certainty, is in accord with 
the facts we have at our disposal. The story as told by Thucydides is 
sufficiently detailed to show us that the motives he gives are quite inadequate 
and indeed inconsistent. The Greeks of this period were not beginners in 
the art of war, The objective of either side in this battle in the bay was 
quite clear, The Peloponnesians wished to maintain the blockade of 
Koryphasion and prevent the blockade of the island, the Athenians to break 
up the former aud to establish the latter. Thucydides’ own narrative makes 
this puimt quite plain. Thucydides, however, seems either to have been 
over-conscientions in abiding by his information, reproducing not only the 
facts but alsu the motives which were reported to him, or to have suppressed 
material points in the story. Some of that information may have been 
drawn, indeed, from the Peloponnesian side: if it was, it is peculiarly in 
aceord with Spartan practice to minimize both defeat and the cause of it. 
The defeat must have been a bad one. Wherever the Peloponnesian fleet 
was during the remainder of the blockade, drawn up on shore either on the 
sand-bar or in the lagoon harbour or at auchor in the latter, it makes no 
further attempt to break up the naval blockade of the island. 


7 ΤΆ is worth while noticing that Thucydides Leth channels — This supports the view that on 


mentions expressly the fact that on the second — the first day the Sikia was blocked. 
day the Athenian fleet poured mtu the bay by 
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But there is, as has been said, a strong Spartan flavour about the story 
in so far as it αἰδοῦς. the Peloponnesian fleet. A bold determination to 
face it out in the open would put a better complexion on subsequent 
defeat than the fact of being caught by a ruse unprepared; and the 
minimizing of the defeat follows as a matter of course. 

Sphakteria was now blockaded.“S Relief was impossible except by 
water, and the defeat of the fleet had destroyed all hope in that direction. 
So the Spartans triel negociation. An armistice was concluded,” the 
Lacedacmonians handing over the whole of their war fleet, not merely 
that at Pylos, to the Athenians for the interval during which negociation 
proceeded. Sixty ships were thus surrendered temporarily®? Their 
stipulation with regard to the handing over of the fect shows that the 
Athenians were perfectly well aware that even with a defeated teet in 
the lagoon harbour, or on its shores, a blockade would be exceedingly 
difficult. 

The speech of the Lacedaemonians at Athens *! does uot in any way 
contribute to our knowledge of the circumstances at Pylos, It merely 
shows that the Spartan government viewed the situation of those in 
Sphakteria with a despair which was infinitely greater than the confidence 
with which the Athenians engaged in the blockade regarded it. With 
the democracy at home, however, all was confidence, and the negociations 
came to nothing, owing to Kleon’s influence, so Thucydides tells us. 

The armistice over, the Athenians refused to give up the ships. They 
established a patrol of two ships round the island during the daytime, and 
all the fleet anchored round it at night, save, when there was a wind, on 
the side towards the sea. A reinforcement of twenty ships arrived from 
Athens, raising the number of the fleet to seventy. Meanwhile the 
Peloponnesian attacks on the wall (de, the north wall of Koryphasion) are 
‘frequent but unsuccessful.5? 

Reference is made to the hardships of the Athenians. The scarcity 
of food and water was a serious difficulty.’ The scarcity of water in the 
neighbourhood during the summer season may be easily understood by 


4 Thue. iv. 15. 

9 70, iv. 10. 

8° This number mentioned (sixty) Increases 
the doubt which may be felt with regard to the 
details of the naval fight. The number of the 
Peloponnesian fleet was originally sixty (70. 
iv. 8, 2). From the account of the batdle in 
the bay we gather that only fire Uh. iv. 14, 
especially 4) were taken by the Athenians. 
There remained, if this he true, fifty-five vessels. 
The terms of the surrender at the time of the 
armistice are uncertain. Λακεδαιμονίους μὲν tas 
ναῦς ὃν als ἐναυμάχησαν. παραδοῦναι (Ib. iv. 
16, 1). Does this mean that only the Lacedae- 
monian vessels of the Prluponnesian fleet were 


H.S.—VOL. XVI. 


to be surrendered, or the whole fleet that had 
taken part in the fight! The evident object of 
the Athenians in securing the fleet renders the 
latter alternative by far the more probable of 
the two, Tf, then, the whole number of ships 
surrendered was ‘about sixty” (/b. iv, 16,3), 
we have to suppose that only about five war 
ships of the Lacedaemonian fleet were absent 
from this engaxement. This may be true, but 
it seems improbable that with so insignificant a 
reserve the Lacedaemonians should have 
ventured upon a naval battle in the harbour, 

5 7b, iv. chh, 17-22, 

°2 Ib, iv. 23. 

53 70, iv. 26, 1. 
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those who have visited the region. Navarino itself is supplied by springs 
seven miles away from the town. 

‘For there was not save one fountain in the actual Acropolis of Pylos, 
and this not a large one, Χο 

There may be, in fact we may conelude there must have been, a well in or 
about the mediaeval fortification of Palaeo-Kastro. It does not, however, 
become apparent in the course of the survey. The only well in use at 
present uear Palaco-Kastro is at the foot of the clitf, where the sand spit 
between the lagoon and the bay abuts on it. It is from sixteen to twenty 
feet deep with, apparently, some tunnelling at the bottom of it running 
under the 111, The water 15 good. The extensive mediaeval buildings of 
Palaco-Kastro have largely destroyed all traces of the earlier work of man on 
that hill; still it is, of course, possible that a close examination of the site 
wight discover much which is not presented to the eye on mere inspection. 

‘There was a lack of room, too, smee they were encamped on a small 
space, and as there was no anchurave for the ships some took their meals on 
shore in turn, whilst the remainder rode in deep water, 

The στενοχωρία is explained by the tact that, owing to the steepness of 
the gradient, the amount of camping ground on Koryphasion would be small. 

The emphatic statement as to the difficulty of the anchorage is curious, 
if we consider that no such ditticulty is mentioned when the Athenian fleet 
first took refuge at Pylos, nor yet when the Peloponnesian fleet was stationed 
there. The circumstances were different, of course, in one respect ; the sandy 
north and north-east shores of the bay were now occupied by troops, and 
the vessels could not be drawn up on shore, but there would be the same 
possibility of anchoring oft these shores as on the previous visit. Is not this , 
ditterence of circumstances to be ascribed to the fact that in this second case 
the anchorage was in the great exposed Bay of Navarino, whereas in the case 
of the first visit it had been in the smaller and comparatively sheltered 
lagoon harbour 7 

The island too now called Marathonisi (Fennel Island) is never mentioned 
by Thucydides, It 1s a rugged islet, with shores of steep, but not lofty, 
jageed rocks, awkward τὸ laud on, eveu froma boat. [6 cannot have been of 
any use to the fleet in the bay. 

The Spartan force in the island must have starved liad not the Helots 
and others managed to effect some snecessful blockade ruuning on the sea 
side of Sphakteria” The part of the coast where they landed may be identified 
as the low but rocky shore which extends from the bay near Gadaro point 
Landin 
and dangerous, 

‘And the hoplites kept watch about the Janding places of the island? δ᾽ 


northwands, y there in anything resembling a sea would be ditheult 


Ἢ οὐ yap ἦν κρήνη ὕτι μὴ μία, ἐν αὐτῇ τῇ 
ἀκρυπύλει τῆς Πύλου, καὶ αὕτη οὐ μεγάλη.-- 
Thue. iv. 26, 2. 

> στενυχωρία τε ἐν ὑλίγῳ στρατυπεδευυμένυις 
ἐγίγνετυ, καὶ τῶν νεῶν οὐκ ἐχυυσῶν ὕμμον αἱ μὲν 


σῖτον ἐν τῇ γῇ ἡροῦντο κατὰ μέρος, αἱ δὲ μετέωροι 
ὥρμουν.--ἰν. iv, 26, ὃ, 

Thaw, 26, 5 seyg. 

* καὶ οἱ ὁπλίται περὶ τὰς KaTdpoeis τῆς νήσον 
ἐφύλασσον, --- ὃ, ἵν. 26, 7. 
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This fact, and the position of the water supply, accounts for the position 
of what was evidently the main encampment of the Spartans on the island, 
nanely, at the foot of the High Cliff Hill. 

‘Divers also swam to the island on the harbour side.’ “8 

That the swimming under water [if this be necessarily implied in Thucy- 
dides’ wording] is an exaggeration there can be no doubt, but that the main 
fact 1s true, viz. that this means of communication with the island was em- 
ployed, is exceedingly probable. The Peloponnesiaus were in occupation of 
the sand-bar between the lagoon harbour and the bay, the extreme point 
of which was almost certainly within 300 yards of the north end of Sphakteria. 

With the events at Athens which resulted in Kleon being appointed to 
the command at Pylos®® it is not necessary to deal, but before we take the 
description of the attack on Sphakteria it will be well to say a few words as 
to the extent to which that description accords with the natural features of 
Sphagia as they present themselves to us at the present day. If anything 
could redeem the topographical errors which we find in the account of the 
operations at Pylos, it is the vraphie and exact account of the events on the 
island. Should any reader of this paper ever visit Nphagia, let him take up 
his position on the summit of what has been called on the map for want of a 
better descriptive name the East Table Hill, and there read from the 29th to 
the 38th chapter of this fourth book of the History. It will be strange if he 
does not recognize two things: in the first place, that in those chapters 
Thucydides displays his full powers as an historian; sccondly, that the 
events there described happened on the island of Sphagia and nowhere else, 
in fact, the concord between the description and the ground is so striking as 

“10 dispose for ever of the theory that the Sphakteria of Thucydides is tu be 
identified with Palaevo-Kastro, or with anything else than Sphagia. The 
writer of this paper had at one time a leaning towards the Palaco-Kastro— 
Sphakteria view ; but that was before the survey of the island had been made. 
After that he felt that the theory could not be supported save by wilfully 
ignoring evidence which carried with it a conviction amounting practically to 
certainty. 

Klcon arrived at Pylos with the set intention of attacking the Spartans 
on Sphakteria.°’ An accidental circumstance helped him. The island had been 
covered with wood: probably, as has been said, there was at that time more 
of the high bush ou the island than there is at present. Even now on the 
low ground there is a great deal of it. This wood had been accidentally 
burnt by the Athenians who landed at either extremity of the island to take 
their meals. Such accidental fires are only too common in Greece in the 
summer, and at times do serious destruction in the now rare torests of the 
country. So few landings are there on Sphakteria that it is possible to identifiy 
the points on the island at which the Athenians put in as being :— 


a ἐσένεον δὲ καὶ κατὰ τὺν λιμένα κυλυμβηταὶ “Th, iv, 29, 
tpvdpo..—Thue. iy. 26, 8, δ Ih. iv. 30, 2 σεχῳ. 
ὅν Jh, iv. 27 and 2s. 
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(1) At the North end near the Tortori Rocks, where there is a corner of 
land difficult of approach from the rest of the island owing to clitts. 


(2) At the South landing and probably also at the Santa Rosa landing. 


We now come to the description of the actual attack. It is of peculiar 
interest, because it is possible to follow it in detail on_ the spot, and the 
identification of the main points is practically certain. 

Demosthenes had, before attacking, proposed certain terms of capitulation. 
These were refused. 

‘On the following day they put out under cover of darkness, having 
embarked all the hoplites on a few ships, and a little before dawn they 
(lisennbarked on either side of the island both from the sea and from towards 
the harbour to the number of about 800 heavy-armed men,’ 

Before referring to the points of landing, the position of the main force 
of the Spartans on the island must be determined. It was on the low ground, 
so as to be near the landings when the blockade runners put in. It was near 
the only well on the island. In such a country as Greece a well is of infinitely 
greater importance than in one where summer drought is the exception and 
not the invariable rule. Consequently old wells are maintained with the 
ereatest care. There is no population on Sphakteria, but it is, and probably 
ways has been, used fur pasturage. It is consequently more than probable 
that the only well at present existent on the island is the identical one on which 
the Spartan force was dependent for its water supply. That well is situated 
at the foot of the High Cliff Hill, opposite that part of the shore towards the 
sca where landing is most possible. There, we may conjecture, was the main 
encunpient of the island force. The blockade had lasted long and the, 
Athenians had not attempted any attack on the island. From this danger 
then the blockaded force might well suppose itself to be fairly free, and hence 
have relaxed its precautions against surprise. It is quite certain that its 
numbers were insufficient for the occupation of the whole island, and though 
the fact is not expressly stated, the whole story shows apparently that no 
attempt was made to occupy the southern plateau. 

The time chosen for the Athenian landing shows that they wished to disem- 
bark unopposed, in fact, any serious opposition at that stage of the proceedings 
would have wrecked the whole design. We may be certain then that the 
disembarkation took place out of sight and hearing of the Spartan 
encampment. This evident fact renders the determination of tke landing 
places on the sea side almost unmistakable. Τὸ can only have been the short 
space uf low rocky shore which intervenes between the clitfs of Cape Gadaro 
and the cape next south of it. The high ridges running from the West 
Table Hill to Gadaro Point would effectually render it out of sight and 
hearing of any one on the low eronnd of the island. 


f2 Thi. iv, 50, 4. 


bee y E A 
ae : ἑκατέρωθεν, ἔκ τε τοῦ πελάγους Kal πρὺ τοῦ 
ΣΝ, τος 

Ὁ τῇ δ᾽ ὑστεραίᾳ ἀνηγάγυντο μὲν νυκτὺς, ἐπ᾽ 


, ‘i i a 
: λιμένος. ὑκτακόσιοι μάλιστα bytes ὅπλῖται.-- 
τα ais mink 1 : 

ὀλίγας ναῦς τοῦς ὁπλίτας πάντας ἐπιβιβάσαντες,Ἠ Th. iv. 51,1. 


Aan oak eas ν᾿ “ 
πρὸ δὲ τῆς Ew ὀλίγων ἀπέβαινον τῆς νήσου 
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On the bay side the disembarkation must have been effected either at 
the Santa Rosa landing or at the South landing. Though landing at the 
latter would not be possible in aught resembling rough weather, yet the very 
fact that landing was possible on the sea face of the island shows that the 
weather at the time was calm. At the same time the probability is strongly 
in favour of the Santa Rosa landing, as being by nature infinitely the easier 
of the two, especially for vessels of any size. The south landing lies at the 
head of a narrow rocky inlet and is not a convenient one even for a small boat. 
On the question of sight and sound the Santa Rosa landing would be safe, 
for the south shoulder of the High Cliff Hill rises steeply above it and entirely 
separates it from the low ground on the other side of the island. 

‘ And they advanced at the double against the first outpost of the island, 
For the disposition of the enemy’s force was as follows :—In this first outpost 
were some thirty hoplites. δὲ 

Where this outpost was we are not told. It must have been south of 
the main encampment. It is very likely that it was posted on either the 
East or West Table Hills, and if so, was probably attacked simultaneously by 
the two landing parties. The general effect of the first landing seems to 
have been that the southern plateau was secured before the disembarkation 
of the remainder of the troops was attempted, and this, no doubt, was the 
object aimed at. 

‘The majority of them with Epitadas the commander held the middle 
and more level part of the island in the neighbourhood of the water 

As has been already said, this position was almost certainly in the 
neighbourhood of the present well, under the High Clhtf Hill. The 

¢ Athenians, once on the East and West Table Hills, would look right down on 
the main encampment of the Spartan force. 

‘A small detachment guarded the actual extremity of the island towards 
Pylos, which was precipitous on the sea side, and not by any means easily 
assallable from the land side. There was a sort of fortification there, of 
ancient date and made of unsquared stones, which they thought would be of 
use to them if they should be hard pressed.’ ὃ 

This position is quite unmistakable. It was on the hill which forms the 
northern extremity and highest point of the island. In the Admiralty imap 
Cyclopean remains are noted as existing on the summit. There is certainly 
something which resembles a polygonal wall on that summit, but the peculiar 
resemblance which a face of limestone with its many cracks and crannics 
bears to a wall of this kind renders it difficult to speak with certainty in 


reference to these supposed remains. 


6 καὶ ἐχώρουν δρόμῳ ἐπὶ τὸ πρῶτον φυλακτή- 
ριον τῆς νήσου. ὧδε γὰρ διετετάχατο. ἐν ταύτῃ 
μὲν τῇ πρώτῃ φυλακῇ ὡς τριάκοντα ἦσαν ὁπλῖται. 
— Thue. iv, 31, 1. 

69 μέσον δὲ καὶ ὁμαλώτατόν τε καὶ περὶ τὸ ὕδωρ 
οἱ πλεῖστοι αὐτῶν καὶ Ἐπιτάδας ὁ ἄρχων εἶχε.--- 
Ib. iv. 31, 2. 


There is nothing whatever to guide us 


, 3 

56. 70, μέρος δέ τι οὐ πολὺ αὐτὸ τὺ ἔσχατον 
ἐφύλασσε τῆς νήσου, τὸ πρὸς τὴν Πύλον, ὃ ἦν ἔκ 
τε θαλάσσης ἀπόκρημνον καὶ ἐκ τῆς γῆς ἥκιστα 
ἐπίμαχον: καὶ γάρ τι καὶ ἔρυμα αὐτύθι ἦν 

) , i , eons 

παλαιὸν. λίθων λογάδην πεποιημένον, ὃ ἐνύμιζον 
σφίσιν ὠφέλιμον ἂν καταλαμβάνοι 
ἀναχώρησις βιαιοτέρα. 


εἶναι, εἰ 
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as to the place where " τοὺς πρώτους φύλακας, mentioned in the first section 
of ch. 32, were posted. The words λαθόντες τὴν ἀπόβασιν show, what indeed 
is made clear in the previous part of the story, that the Athenians managed 
to disembark before the Spartans were aware that aught unusual was 
going on. 

We then learn ® that a second and larger body of troops landed on the 
island, so that the total Athenian force which was engaged in the attack 
consisted of :— 


(1) The original landing party of 500 Athenian hoplites. 
(2) The second force consisting of: 
(2) The crews of between seventy and eighty ships. 
(1) 800 archers. 
(7) About 800 peltasts. 
(7) Messenian auxiliaries. 


() ‘All those who were posted about Pylus. except the guards 
on the wall’ 


Arnold © seems to think that the last mentioncd were stationed in the 
swureunding country. That is in itself improbable, and a more likely 
explanation would seem to be that all those on Pylos, iv, Koryphasion, who 
could be spared from the defenee were sent to join the force on the island. 
No doubt, since the arrival of the Athenian fleet, that garrison had been 
largely increased. It is impossible tu estimate even approximately the 
niunbers of this foree, owing to the absolutely indefinite character of (ὦ) 
and (ὦ. 

Taking (5) at 73 vessels and 150 men per vessel we get over 10,000 men 
under this one heading, so that the whole force was very likely not less than 
15,000. 

To this the Spartans had to oppose a total force of 420 hoplites together 
with 2940 Helots, {7 seven light-armed are to be reckoned as accompanying 
each hoplite.’ But the whole account of the attack scems to point to the 
fact that no light-armed were prescnt on the Spartan side during the engage- 
ment on the low ground, and again it is difficult to see how the attack of the 
Messenians who sealed the clitf could have been so decisive at the end of the 
action had not the Spartan numbers been very small. If such were the 
numbers, and it seems on examination that the proportion between the two 
sides must have been nearly as given above, it is impossible, even in a dry 
paper on topography, to pass over the fact without any reference to the 
considerations which it evokes. The plain truth is that the long struggle 
which began at the well under the High Cliff Hill and was carried on over 
the mile of low ground to the foot of the sumunit, and then up the steep 


ἡ Thue. iv. 32, 2. ® ¢ Arnold, note to ch. 32, 69 Thue. iv. 8, 9. 
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ascent of the latter, must have been on the part of the Spartans one of the 
most creditable incidents in their great military history. Even in Thucydides’ 
narrative the Athenians and their allies seem like a pack of yelping hounds 
around a dying lion within whose reach they dare not venture. The retreat 
must have been very slow even over the level ground: its character forbids 
any other supposition, The fight must have lasted nearly the whole day 
under a burning summer sun, The odds were immense, yet we hear of no 
wavering,” and the little body of men, though much reduced in numbers, is 
just as formidable at the endufthe dayas at the beginning. What a splendid 
fightme machine the Spartan army must have been! We know what was 
the opinivu of the rest of Greece on the subject ; we meet with its expression 
in some form or other in almost every chapter of Greek history, but it is only, 
perhaps, when we read the unvarnished tale of such a fight as that on 
Sphakteria, and call to our minds its full meaning, that we realize on what 
solid grounds the great reputation of Sparta among its contemporaries 
rested. 

We now come to the deseription of the imain attack. An examination 
of the map will show that there is one omission in Thucydides’ account which 
we can supply with a high amount of probability. It has been mentioned 
that the first outpost which the landing party of the Athenians attacked and 
overpowered was probably situated on the East or West Table Hill. These 
hills were almost certainly occupied in force by the 800 hoplites, while the 
rest ot their troops landed to cover the disembarkation ; and probably the 
shoulder of the High Cliff Hill was occupied also. 

The seizing on the higher ground (τῶν χωρίων τὰ μετεωρότατα λαβόντες) 
evidently refers to the fact that during the whole of the engagement light 
troops kept along the ridge which runs along the bay shore of the island, 
The face of this ridge towards the low ground is so rugged that it is ditticult 
for an unencumbered man to move at anything yuicker than a slow walk 
upon it. Toa hoplite it would be practically untraversable."* 

The mode of attack of the light-armed is described in detail’? The help- 
less condition of the Spartan force exposed on such ground to an attack of 
this kind is vividly depicted.74 The attack was in front, on both flanks, and on 
the rear. 

The Spartans, unable to support the attack on the low ground, retreat to 
what is called τὸ ἔσχατον ἔρυμα τῆς νήσου, ὃ ov πολὺ ἀπεῖχε."5 The retreat 
must have been difhceult, sarrounded as they were by foes, and it was certainly 
over a longer distance than Thucydides supposed it to be. 


τὸ The only semblance of fear which is without confusion (ξυγκλγσαντες ἐχώρησαν cte.), 
apparent in the whole of Thucydides’ deseription — in elose order, and this under circumstances οἱ 
᾿ i 5 ts ἄς “(τὸ . 
is the consternation (ἔκπληξι) which the  enomons difficulty and disadvantage. 


Spartans felt when they found themselves τι Thue. iv. 82, 3. 
exposed to a method of attack which was new 2 a, 18. iv. 33, 2. 
to them, and to which they could not ade- Th. iv, 33. 


quately reply. Then they are compelled to Tho iv. 51. 
retreat, but the retreat is evidently conducted 15. Tb, iv. 35, 
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The point referred to is evidently the summit hill of the island. It was 
already garrisoned, and, when they had retired some distance up it, it would 
be impossible for the light troops working along the ridge to attack them 
from a superior position. With regard to the defence of and attack on 
this ἔρυμα, what probably happened is this, From the summit, as will be 
seen, the yround slopes away steeply on the north, west and south sides, On 
the east side is a cliff of some height which falls into a small hollow which 
intervenes between it and the jagged summit of the great clitf which on this 
side of the island goes down more than 300 feet sheer into the sea. We may 
conjecture that the Spartans, now reduced in numbers, made their last stand 
ina semicircle round the north, west and south sides of the summit; and 
Thucydides says that ‘the Lacedaemonians defended themselves more easily 
than previously, it being impossible to outflank them. ὁ Here the Athenian 
force attacked them, without however inaking any impression. 

A Messenian captain suggested the plan of taking the defenders in the 
rear, and said he could make his way along the cliffs in such a way as to do 
so. Thucydides describes his enterprise thus :— 


‘The strugule proving endless, the Messenian commander came to Kleon 
and Demosthenes and said that they were labouring to no purpose, but that 
if they would give him a division of archers and light-armed for him to get 
round to the rear of the foe by a way which he would find, he thought he 
could force the approach. Having got what he wanted, he started from a 
puint out of sight of the enemy, making his way wherever the cliff of the 
island afforded a fuoting, and where the Lacedaemonians, trusting in the 
streugth of the position, had no one on guard. With much trouble and 
difficulty he got rownd unobserved, and suddenly making his appearance 
above their heads,’ οἷς 


Tt would be ultra-refinement of topography to point to any possible way 
up or along the cliffs as we see thei at present as the probable path of this 
Messenian captain and his band, but of some of the details of his adventure 
we can be fairly sure. In the first place it must be remembered that the 
success of the exploit would depend largely on his being able to appear on 
the summit suddenly with a fair number of his men. Had the last part of 
the climb been very difficult and only adinitted of them getting up slowly one 
by one, they must have been cut down as they arrived, for the moment that 
they reached the summit their presence there would be apparent to the 
Spartans posted immediately beneath and around it. It is evident that this 


6 Phuc. iv. 34, 4. ῃτήσατο, ἐκ τοῦ ἀφανοῦς ὁρμήσας ὥστε μὴ ἰδεῖν 


ΤΙ ἐπειδὴ δὲ ἀπέραντον ἦν, προσελθὼν ὁ τῶν ἐκείνους, κατὰ τὺ ἀεὶ παρεῖκον τοῦ κρημνώδους 
, 5 Rat : P " , Ἄ ἐξ: , 
Μεσσηνίων στρατηγὺς Κλέωνι καὶ Δημοσθένει τὴς νήσου προβαίνων. καί ἣ οἱ Λακεδαιμόνιοι 


ἄλλως ἔφη πονεῖν σφᾶς. εἰ δὲ βούλονται ἑαυτῷἢῃ χωρίου ἰσχύϊ πιστεύσαντες οὐκ ἐφύλασσον, χαλε- 
δυῦναι τῶν τοξυτῶν μέρος τι καὶ τῶν ψιλῶν, πῶς τε καὶ μύλις περιελθὼν ἔλαθε, καὶ ἐπὶ τοῦ 
περιέναι κατὰ νώτου αὐτοῖς ὑδῷ ἡ ἂν αὐτὺς etpn, μετεώρον ἐξαπίνης ἀναφανεὶς, cte.—Lb. iv. 36. 


δυκεῖν βιάσασθαι τὴν ἔφοδον. λαβὼν δὲ ἃ 
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captain knew or had been told by some of his men of the existence of the 
hollow between the summit and the top of the cliff, and that into this hollow 
he made his way. The existence of the hollow would be wholly unknown to 
any one who had not been on the actual summit, and therefore the plan must 
have been devised by some one who had previous acquaintance with the 
island. The actual summit is a collection of rocks. They would naturally 
not be occupied by the Spartan defenders, who would be in a semicirele round 
them on the hill slope. The ascent from the hollow to the summit would 
be up a comparatively low and broken cliff, which a fair number of men 
could ascend at once. It was this small rocky summit evidently which the 
Messenian captain seized. Once there he would, owing to its nature, be very 
difficult to dislodge, especially by men who were assailed on the other side by 
overwhelming numbers. No doubt he reached the hollow by climbing along 
the line of cliff either from the north or south, starting from a point behind 
the ring of Athenian assailants. That he climbed the main cliff from the sea 
seems impossible. There are places indeed between the summit and the 
Panagia Gap where a good climber could ascend, but none of these places are 
near the summit. 

After this came the surrender. The rest of the story is not concerned 
with matters affecting the topography of the region. 


Some General Considerations suggested by the Results af the Investigation, 


Such then is the result of a fortnight’s close investigation of the ground 
whereon the events which Thucydides describes in the earlier half of his 
fourth book took place. The writer can say with confidence what he was 
able to say of the field of Plataea—that he knows the ground better than he 
knows any area of equal size in his own country. That such is the case is 
not due to any peculiar conscientiousness in the conduct of the inquiry, but 
to the stern necessity which nature lays on one who would survey her face on 
a scale of eight inches to the mile. That necessity is such that, were the 
area mapped to be divided into squares of one acre each, it is extremely un- 
likely that any one of them would have remained untraversed by the surveyor, 
and many of them would have been traversed several, and no small nminber 
of them many times, The result is a knowledge of ground whieh eannot 
be obtained by any other means. It is perhaps necessary to mention these 
things in order tu show that the writer has at any rate enjoyed unusual oppor- 
tunities of learning the ground about which he has written, 

It is impossible to close this paper without reference to the interesting 
though necessarily partial insight into Thucydides’ method as an_ historian 
which we can obtain from a study of this part of his history. It must of 
course be stated emphatically that conclusions drawn from a small portion of 
Thueydides’ work cannot and do not claim to have any general application, 
Still, if they should seem to be not wholly unfounded, they may contribute in 
some small measure to a larger judgment of the method which the historian 
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employed,—a judgment which must necessarily, in order to be of any value, be 
founded on a larger nwnber of preimisses than any single portion of the 
history can by itself supply. The writer's only plea for putting them forward 
at all is that he has, from the nature of the work, had to study this part of 
the history closely, and that he has been able tu do this under peculiarly 
advantageous circumstances such as few can enjoy. 

Thueydides himself, in Book 1. ch. 22, is at some pains to explain the 
nature of the method le employed in seeking to arrive at historical truth : 
τὰ 8 ἔργα τῶν πραχθέντων ἐν τῷ πολέμῳ οὐκ ἐκ TOD παρατυχόντος πυνθανό- 
μενος ἠξίωσα γράφειν, οὐδ᾽ ὡς ἐμοὶ ἐδόκει, ἀλλ᾽ οἷς τε αὐτὸς παρῆν, καὶ 
παρὰ τῶν ἄλλων ὅσον δυνατὸν ἀκριβείᾳ περὶ ἑκάστου ἐπεξελθών. ἐπιπόνως 
δὲ εὑρίσκετο, διότι οἱ παρόντες τοῖς ἔργοις ἑκάστοις οὐ ταὐτὰ περὶ τῶν αὐτῶν 
ἔλεγον, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἑκατέρῳ τις εὐνοίας ἢ μνήμης ἔχοι. 

Of the opportunities he enjoyed for hearing both sides of the historical 
question he speaks in v. 26: καὶ ξυνέβη μοι φεύγειν τὴν ἐμαυτοῦ ἔτη εἴκοσι 
μετὰ τὴν ἐς ᾿Λμφίπολιν στρατηγίαν καὶ γενομένῳ παρ᾽ ἀμφοτέροις τοῖς 
πράγμασι, καὶ οὐχ ἧσσον τοῖς Πελοποννησίων διὰ τὴν φυγήν, καθ᾽ ἡσυχίαν 
τι αὐτῶν μᾶλλον αἰσθέσθαι. 

This passage is, it need hardly be said, of peculiar significance in refer- 
ence to the account of the sea tight in the Bay. 

Before attempting to ascertain how far Thucydides carried out in his 
natrative of the events at Pylos the historical method which he lays down in 
his opening book, it will be necessary to cxainine certain main characteristics 
of the story. 

In the first place, it may or may not have struck some of those who have 
studied the story carefully that it is divisible into two parts, which in 
certain respects stand to one another in marked contrast. The first part 
carrics the tale up to the arrival of the Athenian tleet from Zakynthos, and 
closes at the end of the first section of the 13th chapter. The second includes 
the rest of the narrative. The first part may be called the ‘ Koryphasion,’ 
the second the ‘Sphakteria,’ narrative. These two parts are contrasted in 
the following respects :— 


a, The topography of the first part is stated directly, of the second is to 
be gathered in the main by implication. 


b. The topography of the tirst part contains errors and some inconsist- 
encies; the topography of the second part is singularly free from 
anything resembling incorrectness. 


A table of the direet and implied topovraphical statements will show 
that the above contrasts are Justified. 


Parti. 
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Short distance of the 
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The contrast as it stands is in itself striking, but it becomes more so if 
the minor character of the direct topographical facts given in the second part 
when compared with those in the first part be noticed. Nearly the whole of 
the difficulty connected with Thucydides’ account of the region is concentrated 
in the direct statements 9, 10, 11 and, in a different way, 17 of the first part, 
and the indirect statement No. 2 of the same part. Of the statements, 
direct or indirect, in the second part only direct statement No, 8 can be 
objected to as in any way inaccurate. 

If the whole history of the operations be considered it will be seen that 
the change in the characteristic of the narrative takes place at that point in 
the tale where we should expect to find a change in the source of information 
from which the narrative is drawn, It is plain that the events on Koryphasion 
were described by an eye-witness. It is also improbable that that member of 
the garrison, for so he must have been, was transferred to the fleet after its 
arrival. He may bave been, of course, but the probability is all the other way. 
That being so, it is also probable that the narrative of the events after the 
arrival of the fleet was derived by Thucydides from some person or persons 
who were on and arrived with the fleet. It may be objected to this argument 
that it is all one of probabilities, but it is manifest that in matters of this 
kind anything higher in assuredness than probability is rarely attainable, 
unless an unwarrautable certainty be assumed. The change of informants 
and the determination of the time at which the change took place are, how- 
ever, so probable as almost to amount to certainty, 

But, with the change of informants, comes a change in the centre of 
interest. In the first part of the story the interest is centred in Koryphasion 
and its neighbour the lagoon harbour: in the second part it is centred in 
Sphakteria and its neighbour the Bay of Navarino. It will be well at this 
point to refer brietly to the obvious cause of Thucydides’ mistake on the 
harbour question. 

Thucydides evidently got his information regarding the events on 
Koryphasion from a member of the garrison. It has been already pointed 
out that the narrative of events shows that the historian’s informant was one 
of those with Demosthenes who resisted the atteinpt at landing made by the 
Peloponnesian fleet. 

The silence of Thucydides as to the details not only of the first but of 
the subsequent attacks on the north wall gives rise to a strong suspicion that 
for the events at Koryphasion at any rate he relied on one informant and vue 
only, During this time the harbour oceupied by the Peloponnesian fleet was 
almost certainly the lagoon harbour, the bay being unoceupied,—being, in 
fact, not a centre of interest at all. It would therefore be excecdingly 
natural for the informant to refer to the lagoon harbour as ‘the harbour,’ 
and indeed we have in the words τὸ κατὰ τὸν λιμένα τεῖχος (a practically 
indubitable description of the north wall) a striking example of such a 
reference. But after the arrival of the Athenian fleet the centre of interest 
is transferred to the Bay of Navarino, and the lavoon harbour, and even 
Koryphasion tov, practically vanish from the story. With this change of 
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the centre of interest isa change, we may almost say a necessary change, in 
Thucydides’ source of information. To him or to them who gave Thucvdides 
the information as to what happened after the arrival of the Athenian flect 
the Bay of Navarino would be‘ the harbour’ and he or they would speak of 
itas such, The historian evidently supposed that the ‘harbour’ spoken of 
by his respective informants was one and the sane piece of water—a very 
natural mistake when we consider that the clue to the existence of the two 
could not be supplied to him, owing to the time of the change of centre of 
interest coinciding with the time of the change in the source of information. 
This 15 the great mistake in Thucydides’ topography, the mistake which 
colours the whole of the first part of lis narrative and makes it so difficult 
to understand. Any one who reads the earlier part of the fourth book may 
feel that there is an indetinable something wanting in the story and yet ina 
sense there—an uncomfortable immaterial presence in the historical room 
which could, if materialized, explain the mystery and give us the clue to that 
which is incomprehensible. This ghost is the lagoon. In the second part 
the mistrke vanishes from the story, and the narrative becomes remarkably 


clear and accurate. 

In his aceonnt of Sphakteria Thucydides has plainly set himself to give 
a peculiarly detailed and, we may believe, accurate description of events. 
With a view to rendering his account more clear he has inserted into it a 
number of direct statements with regard to the topography of the region in 
which the events he describes took place. Taking Thucydides’ history as a 
whole it is noticeable that in the three cases in which he really lays himself 
out to give lengthy descriptions of important military operations, namely in 
his descriptions of the operations at Plataea, Pylos, and Syracuse respectively, 
we find plain evidence of the fact that he, as his history progressed, became 
more and more conscious of the necessity of inserting topozraphical details 
for the right understanding of complicated military operations. He seeins 
to have become indeed, as his work proceeded, more experienced as a military 
historian. From the topographical point of view, the Pylos narrative is half 
way, or more than half way, between the narratives οἵ Plataea and Syracuse, 
In Plataea we have absolutely nothing resembling direct topography, save 
perhaps in the description of the route taken by the 212 who escaped from 
the town. In the Syracuse narrative we have ἃ wealth of detail which, 
though apparently mot easy to understand, is nevertheless on the whole 
capable of being proved to be correct in the opinion of modern investigators. 
Tn the Pylos narrative we have less detail, and unong this a palpable 
mistake which confuses the whole story. Untortunately, the mistake seems 
to have been Thucydides’ own, He apparently had inade up his mind that 
he knew the geography of the region about which he was writing, and as his 
tale was on the whole consistent in itself he remained in ignorance of the 
mistake he had made. But the mistake is essentially topographical not 
historical. It even contirms our faith in him as an historian to find that in 
spite of this great mistake most of the historical facts he relates are pecu- 
liarly supported by the state of the region at the present time. He must 
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have chosen his sources of information well, for the implied as well as the 
major part of the direct topography is so accurate. Of his sources of 
information we have already spoken. For some reason or other he seems 
to have relied for his history of the events at Koryphasion on a single 
individual. But that individual must have been a capable observer, The 
detail of blocking of the channels was very likely obtained from him, but 
the attributing of that operation to the two channels entering Navarmo Bay 
is Thucydides’ own idea in accordance with his conception of the geography. 
The one great Iconsistency and seeming error in the historical part of the 
story is with reference to the naval battle in the bay, and that is possibly 
due to the historian having used information obtained fromm a Lacedacnionian 
souree in that part of his narrative. It would however be a failure of 
candour not to admit, reluctantly perhaps, but still to admit, that the failure 
to give the true causes of the surprise of the Peloponnesian fleet is a some- 
what glaring defect. The causes sugyested in this paper may not be, those 
stated by Thucydides manifestly are not, the true ones. Nor, unfortu- 
nately, can we acquit Thucydides on the ground that he had not sufficient 
military experience to enable him to perceive the defects of the tale as 
related by lim. Throughout the whole of the Pylos narrative the historian 
displays a suppressed but uoticeable tendency to make the most of the share 
taken by Demosthenes in the whole design and its carrying out, and this, 
too, perhaps, at the expense of Eurymedon and his colleague. Can it have 
been that, in accordance with this plan, he made little of what was in one 
sense the turning-point in the history of the mutual blockades, because 
Demosthenes could not claim a share in it? The suggestion may be an 
injustice to the histurian, but it is an injustice to which he exposes 
himself by ἃ manifest lack of that careful inquiry after historieal truth 
which he himself claims to have instituted with τόσαι to the events 
which he relates. After that the story is, as far as can be judged at the 
present time, of peculiar accuracy, and of a completeness in marked 
contrast to the many obvious omissions in similar narratives in Herodotus, 
Polybius or Livy, Such then are the seeming facts which may be 
arrived at by a study of this chapter of Greek history. They were not 
arrived at in the present case by any sudden or happy inspiration, but by a 
minute and somewhat Jaboured examination. The decision as to whether 
such work as this is of any real value as a contribution to history must be 
left to others than the writer, He, as it will be seen, takes the perhaps 
prejudiced view that if some of the greatest work in history is to retain its 
proper place in the education of a critical age, its truth must stand on some 
securer foundation than mere faith. 


Note A.—Onx some pre-existing Mips of the Region. 


(1) That of Captoin Snyth as given in Arnoll’s Thueydides. 


General outline more accurate than the Adimiralty survey. Not contoured. 
Fails, especially on Palacu-Kastro, to give any idea of the clitts. Tniportaut 
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mistake in placing the summit of the ridge on Sphagia between the Panagia 
(called in this map Marabut) and the Santa Rosa landing, near the middle of 
the island, whereas it is on the extreme east edge, and where the summit of 
the ridge is shown low ground, as a fact, exists. 


(2) Admiralty Surcey, dated 1865. Not contoured. General features 
of island of Sphagia accurate, save that the apparent peak marked 160 in 
the south of the island does not exist as such. 

The wall is mnch too far north. 

On Palaeo-Kastro the outline of the mediaeval fort is evidently 

sketched ’ in, and is wrong. 

The shape of Voithio-Kilia is all wrong. Its entrance is given on 
the map as 289 yards in wilth, the actual dimension being 172 yards. 

The hill of Agio Nikolo is shown with two summits, The 
northern is intended evidently to represent the main summit of the 
hill. It is too near the sea, The southern one can only be intended to 
represeut the suminit of the semi-detached 111} over the mouth of the Bay 
of Voithio-Kilia, It ought to be quite close to the bay. 

For the purposes for which it is intended the land features of this map 
are no doubt given accurately enough. I have only noted the inaccuracies 
lest they should lead to misconception in case the map were used with 
Thucydides’ History. 


(3) Mop tr Curtius’ Peloponnesus, vol. ἢ, ad jin. Includes only Agio 
Nikolo, Palaco-Kastro and the north end of Sphagia. 

On the whole a very good map, save that the Voithio-Kilia entrance is 
too wide, and the area covered by the mediaeval fort is far too large. 


The various maps found in histories of Greece and editions of Thueyd- 
ides are apparently copies of either (1) or (3). In several cases I have 


noticed that serious inistakes have been made in the copying. 


NoTE B.—The Pylos of Homer. 


Though the main object of the survey was to find, if possible, some 
solution of the difficulties respecting Sphakteria, yet it will be easily imagined 
that I looked for traces of the Pylos of the Mykenaean period. Its site is as 
yet undetermined. Schliemann sought for it on Palaeu-Kastro, The traces 
of the tentative excavatious which he made there are visible now. They 
were evidently of a slight kind, but they seem to have satisfied hin that if 
the Homeric Pylos were on that hill, all evidence of its existence has perished. 
Nor is this surprising, The Pylos of Pausanias almost certainly stood there, 
and the mediaeval fortress is a vast memorial of its occupation in later times. 
These successive occupations of the site have destroyed apparently all traces 
uf anything that was anterivr to thet, for, as fur as can be seen, the rock is 
very near the surface, so that there is but little prospect that there are 
remains buried, as at Hissarlik, beneath the ruins at present visible. 
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After having scen Palaeo-Kastro and its surroundings J did not, I confess, 
regard it asa likely site for the Pylos for whose traces I was looking. I could 
not doubt that at so remote a period the channel through Voithio-Kilia into 
the lagoon harbour was open, and that Palaeo-Kastro was an island. It was 
conscyuently to Avio Nikolo that I turned my attention. The first day on 
which I was on that hill, the only point that I noticed was that the upper 
part of the hill was terraced. These terraces are evidently slightly cultivated 
and are supported at their edges, which are two or three fect high, by simall 
stones or rocks laid loosely on one another, on a base of much larger stones, 
of no very regular shape or size, and to a great extent buried in the earth. 
I felt pretty certain that these lower stones were deliberately placed there, 
and that at some ancicut date; but still the indications were uot such as to 
fill the archaeologist with the joy of a notable discovery. 

On the next day I was again at Agio Nikolo. I wanted to get sight 
from the face of it on to the north wall of the fort on Palaeo-Kastro. 
Seeing a flat space of ground hollowed out of the side of the hill, something 
like a shallow quarry, I made for that, planted my instruments in the middle 
of it, and took sights for about half an hour. Stopping for a moment in the 
course of the work (to light my pipe, as a fact), I noticed that I had planted 
my table in the middle of what had evidently been an enclosure of very 
large stones. The reason that I had not noticed it before was that the surface 
of the stones was practically flush with the grownd, aud they were worn on 
the surface by weathering and other causes into an irregular shape. This 
enclosure was of the shape of a regular ellipse, with a major axis of thirty-six 
yards at right angles to the linc of the slope of the hill, and a minor axis of 
thirty yards on the line of slope. The stones, it was apparent, were of large 
size. The general characteristics reminded me of the stone circle at Mykenae, 
which I had but lately seen. Of course there were in this case uo upright 
slabs, nor was it a circle proper, as, if I remember rightly, the enclosure at 
Mykenae is, but the departure from the circular form is in this case possibly 
due to its position on the flat space carved out of the hill slope. This space 
is, lam ahnost sure, artificial. It commands a magnificent view of the lagoon 
and Navarimo Bay. That it deserves further examination Tam sure. Time 
and money would not have allowed me to dv any extensive digging, and as 
tentative digging would have been disastrous in proportion to its success, I 
lett it alone, thongh Thad a permit with me allowing excavation. Had I 
discovered anything, and then had tu stop my work, every peasant in the 
neighbourhood would have tried his hand at it with a view to possible 
treasure. The site will, 1 hope, be examined during the course of the present 
autiunn ? by Mr Cecil Simith, the Director of the British Sehool at Athens. 
My chief fear is that there remains but little depth of earth upon it, and 
that, consequently, one of the chief sources of the supply of what is iuteresting 
and valuable will not be present. 

Though there cannut be any certainty about the site until excavation 


72 Witten Oct. Lous. 
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has been done, still it may be interesting to examine with reference to this 
neighbourhood the various details with regard to Pylos which we can gather 
from the Odyssey. They do not amount to a great deal and any 
correspondence they may have to the local circumstances is, possibly, 
accidental, and their slight character makes it further possible that 
they may be applicable to other places alxu; but I suppose that the 
discoveries of late years have tended, at any rate, to create an lapression 
that what we are told in the Odyssey and the Jind? is not purely mythical as 
a description of the life and times of which it pretends to treat. The know- 
ledge possessed by the author of the island of Ithaca renders it something 
more than possible that he knew the city of Nestor, which would be a station 
on the voyage from the settlements in the western isles of Greece to the main 
centres of Mykenaean civilization in Argos, Lakonia, and Krete. The refer- 
ences to Pylos in Homer read very much like those of a man who knew the 
place from touching at it in the course of a voyage, but did not know it well. 


εἶμι yap ἐς Σπάρτην τε καὶ ἐς Πύλον ἡμαθόεντα."" 


The term ‘sandy’ is, needless to say, the well-known epithet οὗ Pylos in 
Homer. Sandy shores are the exception, not the rule, on the rocky coasts 
of Greece. Now the sandy shore in this neighbourhood legins at the north 
end of Agio Nikolo and extends in a long unbroken line northward to the 
point opposite the island of Proté. South of Agio Nikolo the shore is all 
rocky and mostly clit, The sandy nature of the neighbourhvod is of course 
a very marked feature uf the locality. 

Between Agio Nikolo and the hill north of it the country is all sand, 
and it is more thau likely that the lagoon harbour had a sandy coast at that 
time. Curtius and Leake both use the epithet ἠμαθόεις as an argument for 
the existence of sand hills on the site of the present lagoon. But the 
existence of sand in such quantities as are found in this neighbourhood is 
sufficiently rare in Greece with its usually rocky coasts tu account for the use 
of the epithet in the Odyssey. 

ot δὲ IlvAov, Νηλῆος ἐὐκτίμενον πτολίεθρον, 
ΐξον' τοὶ δ᾽ ἐπὶ Givi θαλάσσης ἱερὰ peor, 
ταύρους παμμέλανας, ἐνοσίχθονι κυανοχαίτῃ. 
ἐννέα δ᾽ ἕδραι ἔσαν, πεντακόσιοι; δ᾽ ἐν ἑκάστῃ 
εἴατο, καὶ προὔχοντο ἑκάστοθι ἐννέα ταύρους." 


Assuming Agiv Nikolo to be the site of Pylos this scene must have 
taken place on the sandy beach tamediately north of it. May not the poet 
be describing suine scene he has himself witnessed when touching at Pylos ? 

ὡς ἄρα φωνήσασ᾽ ἡγήσατο ἸΙαλλὰς ᾿Αθήνη 
καρπαλίμως" ὁ δ᾽ ἔπειτα μετ᾽ ἴχνια βαῖνε θεοῖο. 
i€ov δ᾽ ἐς Πυλίων ἀνδρῶν ἄγυρίν τε καὶ ἕδρας, 
ἔνθ᾽ ἄρα Νέστωρ ἧστο σὺν υἱάσι», ἀμφὶ δ᾽ ἑταῖροι 
Saiz’ ἐντυνόμενοι κρέα τ᾽ ὥπτων ἄλλα 7’ ἔπειρον.' 


7 Wom, Od. ii, 211. ™ Ib, fii, A. “Th, iii, 29, 
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We can only gather from this that the town was not at the landing 
place, which would be the case if it were at the top of Agio Nikolo. 


ἀλλ᾽ ἄγ᾽ ὁ μὲν πεδίονδ᾽ ἐπὶ βοῦν ἴτω, etc.” 
The town was, then, on a hill. The plain would be that of Lykos. 
The same fact is deducible from line 429, 


< 2 > 2.2 / 
τὼ δ᾽ οὐκ ἀέκοντε πετέσθην 
ἐς πεδίον, λιπέτην δὲ Πύλου αἰπὺ πτολίεθρον.838 


We have here further confirmation of the fact that the city was on a 
hill, Moreover it was on a lull attached to, not separated from, the 
mainlaud. The plain referred to here would be that of Lykos. 

There is a fact noted in line 495 of this book which has, I understand, 
been looked upon as a difficulty in the description of the journey to Sparta. 
T reter to the words: 

ἷξον ἐς πεδίον πυρηφόρον.5" 


Surely this can be no other than the notoriously fertile Messenian plain. 
They came to it on the day after leaving Pylos. This would probably be 
the case. 
It must not be supposed that this is put forward as serious topography. 
T only wish to point out that the few details we can gather from Homer 
accord with the situation of the city on Agio Nikolo. 
G. BEARDOE GRUNDY. 


Note on the Map of Koryphasiun showing Positions of «πο and Defence. 


In the course of a discussion following the reading of a paper on the subject of 
Sphakteria at a meeting of the Hellenic Society on March 30th of this year, Dr. Walter 
Leaf pointed out to me that it was difficult to imagine that the outer line of ships in the 
Sikia Channel could have been drawn up with one end of the line abutting on the hostile 
shore of Koryphasion. The objection is undoubtedly a strong one, and is one which had 
oceurred to myself. Dr. Leaf thought that the conjecture of a line of ships in that position 
could hardly be supported. I admitted that an error in draughtsmanship had placed the 
northernmost vessel of the line too close to the shore in the map shown at the meeting. Dr. Leaf 
then urged that unless that vessel were close in shore the channel could not be effectively 
blocked. My answer to this was and is that owing to the nature of that shore, which is suffi- 
ciently described in dealing with the attack of the ships on the promontory, the northernmost 
vessel of the line might be practically beyond the reach of such missiles as the Athenians 
on shore would have at their disposal, and yet be near enough in to render it dangerous, if 
not impossible, for an enemy's ship to pass between it and the shore, owing to the presence 
of rocks beth above water and awash off that shore. I feel that there is very strong reason 
to assume from Thucydides’ account of what happened on the arrival of the Athenian fleet 
that on the first day the Peloponnesian fleet was in some strong defensive position which 
maintained the communication with the island; and without setting up any claim to 
absolute certainty with regard to my interpretation of that position, yet I think that it 
must have been something like what I have shown on the map. Thueydides shows that 
the mument that this position was lost, communication with the island way cut off, for he 
nays, after describing the naval battle on the day following the first arrival of the Athenian 
fleet, καὶ τὴν νῆσον εὐθὺς περιέπλεον Kai ἐν φυλακῇ εἶχον ὡς τῶν ἀνδρῶν ἀπειλημμένων.---Ο.Β,6. 


55. Hom. Od. iii. 421. 83 Jb, iti, 484. εὐ 20, ii, 495. 
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Pirate VIII. Ficures 1 anp 2. 


These two prints are reproductions from the fine, and not sufficiently well known 
illustrations of M. Dury de Saint-Vincent (Evp/dition Scientifique de Morte, Section des 
Neiences Physiques. Atlas, Plates ΓΝ, X.). 

Although not reproducing details with the accuracy of photographs, they convey a 


correct veneral impression. 

Fie. 1.—View of Palaeo-Kastro (Pylo®), looking noith-north-west. Taken froin the 
north slope of Sphagia (Sphacteria). The Sikia Channel lies in the foreground. 

The low detached rocks on the west, or sea, side, where Brasidas made his attack, are 
suggested, though not worked out all their distance. The south-east corner, abutting on 
the southern sand-bar of the lagoon, is not worked out. 

Fic, 2.—View of Palaeo-Kastro (Pyles), lookiny south-west. Taken from the noth 
shore of the bay of Boidia Koilia, which lies in the foreground, with Havio Nieolo to the 
right. Sphagia (Sphacteria) is outlined in the background to the left. 

The ideas sugvested in this paper as to the natural defences of Pylos on the nurth and 
east sides are well illustrated by this print. 


Ir is with some diffidence that I publish the following paper. It is 
indeed the result of considerable study of the literature of the subject, and 
of the best of a week’s work on the spot last autumn. But unfortunately I 
never expected, when 1 went to Pylos, that I should have so much to say 
about it, and I took with me neither leave to excavate, nor appliances for 
measurements and photography. I feel therefore that my views can scarcely 
in the nature of things carry with them the same weight as those which 
My. Grundy has based on the detailed survey which he conducted 
under the auspices of the University of Oxford a week or two before my 
visit. Jam afraid our conclusions on certain points may prove to differ. My 
documentary evidence is at present non-existent,! and my measurements are 
one and all rough and approximate. I can only ask Mr. Grundy and the 
reader to remember that I spent more than forty hours exploring the ground, 
and that, as survey work was unhappily out of the question, I had thus 
ample time to form an opinion on the topography of what is after all a very 


limited area. 


I hope to have some plans and photographs 


forthcoming for an early number of the 
Tie plan which aceompanies this — or scientifie. 


may make it easier for the reader to follow iny 
lhne of arguinent, it lays no claim to being final 


Journal, i 
paper is quite rough, and, though I hope it 
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The first question we have to face is the identification of Pylos and 
Sphacteria. Leake’s view, which has since been generally accepted, is that 
the long island οὗ Sphagia was Thucydides’ Sphacteria, and the promontory 
of Palaeo-Kastro his Pylos. Where we have to deal so largely in probabilities, 
it is satisfactory to be able to begin with a definite assertion. Leake’s view 
is undoubtedly the correct one. Apart from any identification of walls, 
a close inspection of the ground renders it a certainty. It will be 
remembered by those who have studied the question that the recognized 
alternative to Leake’s view,? is to transfer operations to the north, and to 
maintain that the promontory we now consider Pylos was in those days the 
island of Sphacteria, and that the piece of ground on the other side of Boidia 
Koilia, which we may call by its modern name of Hagio Nikolo, was the 
ancient Pylos. There are indeed difficulties in the orthodox view which such 
a change of topography might diminish,* and it is certainly possible that at 
some period of history our Pylos was an island.t But it is useless to discuss 
the minor advantages which this view would entail in the face of three 
insuperable objections. 

(1) Hagio Nikolo could not possibly have been Pylos. It is not a 
defensible position at all, and so far from answering to Thucydides’ deserip- 
tion, and only standing in need of a wall for less than half its extent,® it 
would have needed a strong wall to guard at least two-thirds of 11. 

(2) It is inconceivable that twv islands should have existed in front οὗ. 
Pylos? The orthodox Sphacteria is too near for Prote,’ which is satisfactorily 


2 Suggested in Dr, Arnold’s Thucydides. 


convinced that this is no exaggeration. 
3 Fy, the southern as well as the northern 


* Eva. there would have been a place for the 


entrance to the λιμήν is reduced to ἃ manage- 
able breadth. But we may answer that there 
is no διάπλους for eight or nine ships in the 
Sikia Channel. And it could scarcely have 
been four times broaler than that at Boidia 
Koilia. 

Again, by assuming, with Arnold, that 
μέγεθος (Thue. iv. 8, 6) ean refer, not only to 
length, but te circninference, we can harmonize 
the statement that Sphacteria was about fifteen 
stades in μέγεθος. 

* Our Pylos woull be a not impossible, 
though inefficient, Sphacteria, Identification 
of the description is difficult, ea. there is no 
level ground inthe middle, and there are no 
κατάρσεις on the west (7%. iv. 26, 7). 

ἘΠ ΠΣ» ἀπ Ὡς ὃ. 
αὐτὸ καρτερὺν ὑπῆρχε καὶ οὐδὲν ἔδει τείχυυς. 
Not only could the amount of walling neccssary 
for Havio Nikolu by no efforts have been vom- 
pleted in the time, but Demosthenes could not 
have pieked ont such a position as naturally 
defensible. Arnold is quite misleading in the 
Memoir at the end of his second volume. 

“1 went over the ground carefully. and am 


τὸ yap πλέον Tov χωρίου 


Athenians to anchor, both betore the battle in 
the harbour (70. iv. 18, 3), and after the 
blockade had begun (ὦ, 26, 3), 

The triremes could easily have been drawn 
up both on the eastern side of our Sphacteria, 
where the chapel now stands, and at several 
places on the western side, There also would 
have been no lack of space, and no need for 
taking their meals on shore by relays (75. 26, 8, 
στενοχωρία τε ἐν ὀλίγῳ στρατοπεδευυμένοις 
ἐγίγνετο καὶ τῶν νεῶν οὐκ ἐχουσῶν ὕρμον αἱ 
μὲν σῖτον ἐν τῇ γῇ ἡἠροῦντο κατὰ μέρος, αἱ δὲ 
μετέωροι ὥρμουν). 

Again, if the southern entrance to the λιμήν 
was at the Sikia Channel, could it be described 
as πρὸς τὴν ἄλλην ἤπειρον (uh. 8, 6)’ If our 
Sphacteria were Prote, the deseription would 
have been πρὸς Πρώτην τὴν νῆσον. 
named island, 


If an un- 
πρὺς ἄλλην τινὰ 
either case the deseription mpos 
ἤπειρον Would be unintelligible. 

* Prote is of course out of the question, he- 
cause Thue. iv. 26, 3 shows it was no use to 
the Athenians for the blockade, which it must 
have heen if so near. 
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identified at a natural distance further north, and a glance at the map will 
be enough to show us that the existence in this position of an unmentioned 
island would have interfered at every point with the progress of events. 

(3) Sphacteria itself, the orthodox Sphacteria, ust be the place where 
the great fight took place, and the Spartans fell. Not only does every detail 
of the last struggle correspond, but every step that led up to it can be 
followed. The most level part of the island is where you would expect it, in 
the very centre, and there too, still existing, is the one and only spring of 
water.2 Neither could the main body of the Spartans, stationed here, nor 
even the detachment in the old fort at the northern peak, see the small body 
which guarded the southern extremity. The Athenian hoplites could 
overwhelm them, and mount the belt of hills on the immediate south of 
the central plain, without once raising an alarm.!® More than this, every 
landing-place on the east side is out of sight both from the central plain 
and the northern peak, and the light-armed forces of the Athenians could 
gather unnoticed. When the main body of Spartans near the well saw 
the hoplites who had overpowered their advanced guard marshalled on the 
southern hills, and moved forward to meet them, these light-armed troops 
climbed the hills to their east, threatened their flank, and even got round to 
their rear along one of the low ridges which run across the central plain, 
and almost stretch to the western sca. Very truly Epitadas and his men 
were attacked in front, in rear, in flank. On the western side alone the 
Athenians could not hope to pass between them and the sea. 

When again Epitadas turned, and forced his way back to the north, we 
can follow his course, and sce his difficulties. We can notice the rugged 
ground and stunted brushwood, and the long low line of hills stretching 
along the east, and now and again sending a ridge down into the centre 
of the plain. 

Even the last struggle is made clear and vivid for us. It can scarcely 
be a coincidence that on the north peak there exist to this day remains of 
fortifications which stand exactly where the παλαιὸν ἔρυμα must have stood, 
behind whose walls the Spartans entrenched themselves.’ As early as 1865 
the composer of the British Admiralty Chart marked ‘ Cyclopean Ruins’ on 
the north peak of Sphacteria, and in the Mittheiluagen of the German 
Archaeological Institute at Athens (xiv. p. 132) there is a short single page 
account of a paper in which on the 23rd of January, 1889, Schliemann 
announced his discovery of about forty metres of an undoubtedly 
ancient fort, ‘exactly where Thucydides would lead us to expect it’? The 
curious point is that, just as the note in the Admiralty Chart seems to have 
been unknown to Schliemann, who claims that no travellers have noticed the 
fort before him, so even Schliemann’s own work, perhaps because described 


¥ Thue. iv. 31, 2, μέσον δὲ καὶ ὁμαλώτατύν τε 13 Th, iv, 32, 8 and 38, 1, ἐκ πλαγίον δὲ of 
καὶ περὶ Th ὕδωρ. ιλοὶ καὶ κατὰ νώτου, 
Pp 
Tb, iv, 32, 1, λαθύντες τὴν ἀπόβασιν. 11 7}, iy. 35, 1 and 2, 
7), iv. 52, 2 and ὃ. 4S: Lb iv. 31;.9. 
’ a) 
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at so much less length than most of what he did, has attracted little 
attention. Dr. Dérpfeld has written to me that he knows of nothing published 
on the subject since Schliemann’s essay, and this could hardly be the case, if 
scholars fully realized its importance. Indeed, in England, it is scarcely 
known at all, and has not found its way into any of the text-books on 
Thucydides.!® 

Schliemann, as I have said, only noticed about forty metres of the fort, 
and his description of the three rows of big stones, which still stand in their 
places, leads me to think that what he saw was the line of wall which lies 
on the north-west, west, and south-west slopes of the highest peak. Before 
I show that this view of the fort’s extent, which for a long time was mine 
also, is too limited, I had better describe in fuller detail the nature of the 
ground. 

The top peak in the island of Sphacteria, which, for clearness’ sake, we 
had better call by its modern name of Mt. Elias, lies in the north-east of the 
island, and directly faces Pylos. On the west, south-west, and north-west 
sides, the ground slopes up to Mt. Elias gradually, and here, some yards 
below the actual summit, runs the wall which Schliemann saw. Its shape is 
preserved to a degree one could hardly have expected. It begins both 
south-west and north-west in a curved line, following the shape of the hill, 
but the whole of the long western side is broken up by four projecting 
rectangular bastions. The stones are large and rough, and, except at one 
point, which I will consider later, I could not see the smallest trace of 
mortar, nor any other sign of mediaeval workmanship." The wall is at points 
almost perfect for two, or even three, layers of stones, and in one place 
is still about 3 feet 6 inches high. Some of the best preserved frag- 
ments are hidden by a thick undergrowth of wild olive, wild strawberry, and 
other trees. Was it here then, and only here, that the Spartans entrenched 
themselves? At first sight it looks more than probable. They would have 
had their backs to the peak of the hill, and the ascent to it on the eastern 
side is an affair of climbing, and might perhaps be considered too difticult to 
need defending. The way that the Messenians came round was, on this 
hypothesis, the slope on the extreme north of Mt. Elias. They would follow 
up this patb to the east, and mount the summit on that side. 

But the longer one looks at the place, the more untenable does this 


16 Adolf Holm, too, even in the English 
translation of his Austory, which has had 
the benefit of his corrections up to 1895, is 
astoundingly inadequate. He ignores not only 
Schliemann’s researches at Pylos and Sphac- 
teria, but even Leake’s. After indulging in 
some « priori reflections, he sums up in these 
words: ‘The inference is that the details of 
the fighting at Pylos were, as some one has 
remarked, invented by Thucydides as a counter- 
pat to Plataea, in order to show how a place 
ought not to be besieged’ (chap. xxiii. n. 11). 
As at the beginning of his note he says ‘The 


history of the taking of Pylos ete. has no doubt 
heen aceurately narrated by Thucydides,’ we 
ae at a loss as to whether this piece of 
Muller-Strubingism is a joke or acontradiction. 
In any case his treatment of the facts is un- 
scientific. 

7 T hope to have photographs of all the 
walls which I attempt to identify published 
hereafter in the Journal. For their approximate 
position see my plan, and the key which ac- 
companies it. As this gives full details, it will 
not be necessary to refer to the plan again 
during the course of the paper. 
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view become. Mt. Elias does not slope on the eastern side directly into the 
sea. It falls into a hollow about eighty feet below the summit, and at an 
interval of about fifty yards rises again into a lesser peak, which in its turn 
falls precipitously into the harbour. This lesser peak does not run for long 
parallel with Mt. Elias, and near its southern extremity bends in towards it. 
But about thirty yards before it has reached it, almost opposite to the 
southern point of the curved wall, the lesser peak ceases to be a peak at all, 
and loses itself in a steep gorge, which reaches down into the water. 
It is only further west, as an almost direct southern continuation of Mt. 
Elias, that the line of sea cliffs rises again to any height. The dip or hollow, 
then, between the top of Mt. Elias, and the less loftv line of sea cliffs, widens 
towards the north, and narrows towards the south, and so narrow does it 
finally become, that there is only a vard or two between the southern 
extremity of the curved wall, and the point where the gorge ends, and the 
eastern sea line becomes once again a precipitous clitf. You could not, in 
fact, get into the dip which lies on the cast of the summit of Mt. Elias, 
without passing within sword distance of this curved wall, or else going right 
round by the west to the northern slope. For on the north side there is no 
difficulty, and the hollow slopes gradually away into the narrow Sikia 
channel, between the island and Pylos. 

Now of course it would be quite easy for the Messenians to disembark 
at this channel, go straight up into the hollow till they arrived due east of 
the summit of Mt. Elias, and then climb it from this side, and take the 
Spartans in the rear. For, according to our hypothesis, the Spartans were 
facing west, south-west, and north-west, and even from the north-west 
corner of the wall it would be impossible to see a force landing where I have 
described.“ But the hypothesis assuines both the Spartans and Athenians 
to have been intolerably foolish, and assigns all the success of the plan to 
Inck, and not to the darimg of the Messenians. Granting that the 
Spartans considered that the castern side of the summit was impregnable, 
and that it was ont of the question for any one to approach the hollow from 
the north, it would have needed no mountaineers to ctfect the surprise. All 
the language of Thucydides leads us to think that their achievement was a 
great once: ἐκ τοῦ ἀφανοῦς ὁρμήσας ὥστε μὴ ἰδεῖν ἐκείνους κατὰ TO ἀεὶ 
παρεῖκον τοῦ κρημνώδους τῆς νήσου προσβαίνων, χαλεπῶς τε καὶ μόλις 
περιελθὼν ἔλαθε 1 ama bad climber, and I entirely decline to believe 
that the approach to the hollow from the north, which I did without ὁποὺ 
using my hands and knees, and the subsequent ascent of the summit from 
the east, which 1 ctfected with almost as little difticulty, could ever lave 
been treated as a creat achievement. 

But could the Spartans have been foolish enough to leave such an easy 
approach unguarded? Would it not be obvious to those of them who 
were on the north-west side, that, apart from all question of a surprise, the 


τὸ Punt those stationed on the north-west could hollow, if they had turned their heads, 
certainly Lave seen them 45 flevaseembd the 19 The, iv. 38, 2. 
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hollow could be reached by any of the main body of the Athenians who 
chose to move round that way? And could the Athenians have failed 
to move round, directly they found that they were making no head- 
way on the west? Would they have fought on there the greater part of 
the day,”” would the battle have come to a standstill, would the Messenian 
general have had to come forward as a deus ce inuchina, before such a 
simple change of attack had been attempted? It is inconceivable. 
The Athenians must long before have passed round to the east of the 
summit—if they could have done so. This is the whole point. They could 
not have done so. Right across the hollow, from the line of sea clitts to a 
north-east point in the slope of Mt. Elias, and thence curving round it till it 
meets the north-west corner of Schliemann’s wall, is another line of fortifica- 
tion, completely hidden to this day, over almost its whole length, by a thick 
overgrowth of brushwood. This it was that prevented the Athenians taking 
the Spartans on the rear. This was as much part of the Spartan line of 
defence as Schliemann’s wall on the west. 

There are two further consideratious which show how inadequate was 
our former hypothesis as an explanation of the facts. In the first place, the 
space between the summit of the hill and the western wall is far too small for 
the many hundreds of Spartans and Helots who still survived? And there 
is n0 room on the summit behind them for the Messenians to have taken up 
a position in such numbers that the Spartans considered themselves sur- 
rounded,** and laid down their arms. Secondly, Thucydides does not say that 
the Spartans left unguarded that part of the summit, but that part of the 
fortification which they thought impregnable.4 But, on the other hypothe- 
sis, Whatever fortification existed was guarded, and the surprise was cffected 
on the side where there was no fortification. 

Our conclusion is, then, that the Athenian attack and the Spartan 
defence extended from the south point of Mt. Elias to where the wall across 
the hollow is bounded by the line of sca cliff, Aniple room is thus given 
for the Spartan forces, and we have not to assume that both sides 
were guilty of gross tactical blunders. The battle naturally came 
to a standstill, aud the Athenian generals asked each other how 
they could possibly surround a force defended by a strong wall on 
every side where they could be approached by land. Then it was that 
the Messcnians came to the rescue, and it was brilliant strategy and good 
climbing by which they won. 

The gap in the cliffs at the south end of the hollow is not impassable. 
Idid not climb the whole way up myself, but I got more than half-way, 
and both from that point and from the top could trace a clear path by 
which a good mountaineer could finish the ascent. For the Messenians to 
reach the bottom re-embarkation would of course be necessary, and it is 
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2-Thue. iv. 85, 4, τὸ πλεῖστον τῆς ἡμέρας. τὴς Tb iv, 30. 3. 
2 μόν iy, 36, 1, “4 Th, iv. 35, 2, of δὲ πολλοὶ διαφυγύντες 
* Th, iv. 85, 2, of δὲ πολλοὶ διαφυγόντες ἐς τὺ ἔρυμα μετὰ τῶν ταύτῃ φυλάκων ἐτάξαντο 
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interesting to note that a body of men re-embarking at the centre point vt 
the east side of the island, where the little chapel now stands, could reach 
the foot of the gorge without once coming into view of even the south 
extremity of the wall. More than this, they could disembark at the foot of 
the gorge, and climb in considerable wumbers to within a few feet of its 
topmost point, without a chance of being seen. Indeed, except for any men 
who might have been standing within one or two yards of the south-east 
extremity of the wall, twenty men could have reached the south end of the 
hollow and got a firm footing before any of the enemy had caught sight of 
them. It was of course easy for the Athenians to direct their attack for 
the moment to other sides than the south-east, and thus, without exciting 
suspicion, to draw off the few men who were stationed at, this extreme corner. 

Before I could accept this theory, I had first to satisfy myself by a 
personal experiment that the Messenians who had just reached the 
top of the gorge could be seen by their allics who were attacking from 
the land side. They were certainly out of sight of those on the 
west of Mt. Elias. Its summit rose cighty fcet between them, On 
descending however to a point in the hollow below the north Spartan wall, 
where the Athenians would of course be carrying on their attack as 
vigorously as on the west, I was easily able to sce my dragoman, 
as he played the Messenian on the high sea cliffs, a few yards 
trom the top of the gorge. And we thus verified the direct statement of 
Thucydides, that the sight of the Messenians on the sky-line—in mid-air, as 
he puts it—behind the Spartans, encouraged the Athenian forces, and made 
them redouble their attack.* 

Thucydides is confirmed in another particular, that it was a part of the 
furt which was left unguarded by which the Messenians effected their 
surprise. There are distinct traces of a wall running along the south side of 
the hollow, a few fect from the top of the gorge. I have no doubt that it 
was this wall which the Spartans, naturally enough, thought impregnable, and 
which, notwithstanding, the Messenians found no obstacle when they had 
once climbed the gorge. Aguin, not unly is there on this view ample room 
for the Spartans to move, but also for the Messenians to take up a 
position behind them, in force, without at once coming to close quarters. 
There is a good hundred yards between the north and south walls of the 
hollow. 

I think then that it is a certainty that the battle was thus 
fought. The le of the ground, and the strategical necessities of the case, 
follow so fully the position uf the walls, that even should it be maintained 
that some part of them is uf mediaeval workmauship, I should none the 
less believe that it was a mere superstructure on the foundation of the 
original fort. There is certainly reason to think that, at the beginning of 


o 


ὅτ Thue. iv. 30, 2, ἐκ τοῦ ἀφανυῦς dpunoasetc. ἐξαπίιης avapavels κατὰ νώτου αὐτῶν τοὺς μὲν 
quoted above. τῷ ἀδοκήτῳ ἐξέπληξε, τοὺς δὲ ἃ προσεδέχοντο 
25. Ib, ἵν. SU, 2, καὶ ἐπὶ τοῦ μετεώρου ἰδόντας πολλῷ μᾶλλον ἐπέρρωσε. 
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this century, there stood some building on the peak which could be repre- 
sented by Leake and others as a mediaeval watch-tower?’ There seemed 
to me to be traces of a square platform of close-set stones at the extreme 
south-east corner of Schliemann’s wall, and a watch-tower may well have 
stood on it. 

It is interesting to remark that it would be easy for any one who saw a 
tower at this corner, to miss altogether the existence of the extended line of 
wall. For it is this corner alone which a man, walking from the centre of 
the Island, would pass on his way to the actual summit. The wall to the 
immediate west is well hidden, and it needs a careful search to discover the 
better preserved parts.” 

Even in regard to the whole fortification it would be indeed rash to 
dogmatize. My. Loring’s article on the fortress of Sellasia in the Journal 
of Hellenic Studies for 1895, and the criticisms which he there tells us (p. 7+) 
that Dr. Dérpfeld passed on his conclusions as to the Cyclopean_ or Hellenic 
character of some of the fortifications, would be enough to prove to us, if 
proof were needed, that there is scarcely a subject in Greek Archaeology on 
which there is greater uncertainty than the even approximate dating of 
stune walls. But I confess that I do not believe that any one who compares 
these rugged stones, unconnected by mortar or tiling, with the claborate 
workmanship of the Venetian castle, less than a mile away on Pylos, will 
doubt that they are the ἔρυμα παλαιὸν λίθων λογάδην πεποιημένον of 
which Thucydides tells us.” 

Yet there are real difficulties in reconciling the orthodox view of the 
whole question with Thucydides’ narrative. They are three in number. 

(1) The lagoon of Osmynu Aga is not mentioned. Considering that it 
runs along the whole of the eastern side of Pylos, this is a strange omission. 

(2) The entrance to the harbour between the southern side of Sphacteria 
and the mainland is far too broad, and altogether out of proportion to the 
other and northern entrance, which is now known as the Sikia Channel. 

Thucydides tells us that the northern entrance to the harbour allowed 
space for two ships to pass in abreast, and the southern for eight or nine, and 
he adds that the Spartaus intended to block up both these entrances by 
mooring ships across them.*? While, however, the Sikia Channel is nowhere 
more than 600, and at its narrowest point less than 500, feet across, the 


= Leake, Zrecels ov Morca, vol. i. p. 109, 
published 1830. It must be remembered that 
Leake’s investigations, excellent as they were, 
were confined tu a single day, April 27, 1805, 
for both Pylos and Sphactetia. It is difficult 
to discover how far the same remark in Curtius, 
Pelopunnesos, vol. ii. p. 179, published 1852, is 
the result of independent work, or is merely 
copied froin Leake. The French Ecpédition de 
Moree, vol. i. p. 4, published 1831, notices no 
buildings on the north peak of Sphacteria, and, 
what is more important, Mr. W. G. Clark, in 
his not sufficiently noticed book on the Pelo- 


ponnesus, published in 1858, is also silent on 
the point. 

° J wish to lay stress on the fact that not 
only is Pylos out of the ordinary track οἱ 
scholain in the Peloponnese, but that both in 
Sphacteria and Pylos itself the walls 1 am 
discussing might easily escape the notice of any 
one who wax not making a prolonged and 
thorough survey of the place. Moreover, there 
are few spots in Greece whete less systematic 
work has been done, 

“ Thue. iv. 31, 2. 

3 7b. iv. 8, 6 and 7, 
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southern entrance has a breadth of more than 4.000 feet. Not only is the 
proportion rather cight to one than four to one, but it would lave been 
manifestly impossible for the Spartans to have blocked up a chaunel over 
4,000 feet broad with the ships at their disposal. 

(3) Sphacteria is nearly nine stades longer than Thucydides says it is. 
He tells us that the island 1s about fifteen stades long, and it is in fact 
nearly twenty-four. 

I will take these difhculties in the order in which I have stated 
them. But before we cousider the question of the lagoon it will be well for 
us to discuss fully the topography of Pylos. 

The problem we have here to consider is the line of fortification which 
Demosthenes defended, and the Spartaus attacked. Without a grasp of it 
we cannot estimate the part which, on this theory or on that, the lagoon must 
have played in the progress of events. 

Almost the whole of the eastern side of Pylos is sheer precipice, rising 
at points to a height of about 450 feet above the lagoon. Here there was 
uo need for a wall. This line of clitf lasts till within a few hundred 
yards of the bay of Boidia Koilia on the north, and within perhaps about one 
hundred * of the Sikia Channel on the south, This break in the south must 
certainly have been defended by a wall, running in the same direction as 
the Venetian wall which now stands there. And it would be continued 
along the south side, to the point where the Sikia Channel opens on to the 
sea, by a wall running not many yards away from the water’s edge. At the 
south-west corner, however, the level ground ceascs to run down to near the 
water, and for several hundred yards a mass of low detached rugged rocks 
lie between. Over these rocks no wall could possibly be built, and it 15 
interesting to note that on the land side of them there are still some of the 
foundations of an undoubtedly Hellenic wall of the style used by Epami- 
nondas at Messene, dating from the Messenian occupation of Pylos. There 
is indeed at one or two points some rougher work which canuot be 
Messenian, and bears no resemblance tu the Venetian masonry which hes in 
such quantitics near at hand. If we agree that the similar wall on the 
north-west, which we shall examine later, dates from the time of Demo- 
sthenes himself, we shall not hesitate to class this fragment along with it. In 
any case Demosthenes’ line of defence must have run here, and it was 
outside this part of the wall, among the loose rocks which stretch for a 
distance varying between 50 and 100 yards ito the sca, that he drew up his 
men by the pay/a, and repelled Brasidas’ attack.” It was not every point 
where a landing could have been attempted, and the Spartans could not 
make use of their numbers.** Even the best was bad enough, and we do not 
wonder that a handful of determined men could hold their ground. It is 
vnly when we get sume 500 or 600 yards from the Sikia Channel that the 


31 Following the Adinizalty Chart of 1865 as abutting on the Sikia Channel, a strong one. 
asainst Leake aml Curtius, who say $00 feet. 23°Thuc. iv. 10, £ and 11, 1. 

32 Part of this 100 vards woul only require 3: ΤΡ L128! 
a slight wall; the half of it immediately Re TAG. TO Oi 
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low rocks yield to steep inaccessible cliffs, and a wall is again unnecessary. 
From this point the ground is unchanged for nearly half a mile, till the coast 
bends in to the north-east. 

Our difficulties however now begin, and the question that faces us is this. 
Did Demosthenes occupy the whole of Pylos? For we now begin to see that, if 
he did, the extent of his frontier open to attack must have required either a 
wall too long for him to have made in the time, or a garrison larger than 
that which he had at his disposal. It is true that the cliffs as they slope 
north-east are still steep. But they are no longer very high, and at points 
are climbable. I doubt if a general who had such a small force available for 
sentry duty would have ventured to leave even these cliffs unguarded by a wall. 
When, however, we reach the south-west end of the spur of land which juts 
into the bay of Buidia Koilia the clitts cease even to be steep, and a wall would 
undoubtedly be necessary. Nor could it be dispensed with for the 200 or 
300 yards which separate the shore of Boidia Koilia from the point where the 
eastern cliffs over the lagoon cease to be precipitous. On the sand-ridge 
beneath them the Spartan army would be stationed in its overwhelming 
numbers, and could attack in force for at least half of this 200 to 300 yards. 
The rest of it could be climbed and surprised with little ditticulty, unless there 
was a wall to guard it. 

We naturally ask ourselves whether Demosthenes had any alternative 
to making his line of defence here, and including in it the whole of Pylos. 
Considering the hurry in which he had to complete his arrangements, he would 
certainly have chosen an alternative if by αὖ he could have lessened the amount 
of work to be dune? ~=There was one, obvious and certain. The real, natural 
frontier of Pylos is not the shore of Buidia Koilia to the north, and the saud- 
ridge to the east, but a line taken across it, from the point where the clitts end 
on the east, to where they becume lower on the vorth-western side. For in 
almost a direct line between these two points, running west-north-west, is a 
steep and all but continuous line of clitts. It is below their eastern end that 
there lies the great cave of Nestor, and the path up them is so steep that we only 
managed to get down at one place, and that with great difficulty. A little 
more than 100 yards however from the western end these land cliffs fall 
away, and there is a level space by which an enemy could pass through with 
tolerable ease to the south. It was here, then, that out of the way of the 


33 It is important to remember the words in 
which Thucydides describes the guarding of 
the mainland side: 
τετειχισμένα μάλιστα καὶ ἐχυρὰ τοῦ χωρίου πρὸς 


τοὺς μὲν οὖν... ἐπὶ τὰ 
τὴν ἤπειρον ἔταξε (iv, 9, 3). 

On my theory the wall marked L on the 
plan would of course be made higher and 
stronger than any of the others. And it would 
also be true that this was the sfromyest side of 
the place as well as the hest fortified. If the 
wall however ran down to Boidia Koilia the 
land side could not possibly be called the 
strongest side of the place, unless the lagoon 

H.S.—VOL, XVI. 


was land, and the line of eastetn clitls was also 
theretore πρὸς τὴν ἤπειρον. 

3° Thue. iv. ὅ, 2. They finished the work 
ἐν ἡμέραις ἕξ, and this was possible bveau-e 
their aim had been to minimize trouble: παντὶ 
τρόπῳ ἠπείγοντο φθῆναι τοὺς Λακεδαιμονίους 
τὰ ἐπιμαχώτατα ἐξεργασάμενοι πρὶν ἐπιβοηθῆσαι" 
τὺ γὰρ πλέον τοῦ χωρίου αὐτὸ Kaprepoy ὑπῆρχε 
καὶ οὐδὲν ἔδει τείχους (Lh. 4, 3). 

A glance at Plate VILL. Fie. 2 will show the 
strength of my argument as te the vatnial 
frontiers of Ly los. 
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ordinary visitor to Pylos,* and unnoticed, I expect, since the French expe- 
dition of 1830 marked it with a dotted line,” there lie the extensive 


remains of a hurriedly built wall of unhewn and unmortared stones. 


This 


is the wall which I wish to connect with the name of Demosthenes, and I think 
the argument is fairly strong if we combine the following propositions :— 
(1) Demosthenes must have chosen the line of clitts from south-east to 


west-north-west. 
yards of wall. 


They would save him the building of several hundred 
Not only would he thus have to defend the base, and not the 


two sides of the triangle, but at least half of this base would require no wall 
at all, and a quarter more only a slight one. 
(2) If he adopted this line of defence he must have built a wall at this 


point. 


Without it the enemy could easily pass to his rear, and there is 


nowhere another place where his line could be continued to the sea. 


oy. 


(3) 


The wall of which the remains exist at this identical point is 


exactly what we should expect from the description which Thucydides 


gives us. 


We must however consider all possible objections. 
tainly three other occupations of Pylos, besides that of Demosthenes. 
what we may, for want of a better name, call the Cyclopean, 
of Epaminondas and the Messenians in the fourth century. 
the Venetian oceupation in the middle aves. 


There were cer- 
First, 
Secondly, that 

And, thirdly, 
To each of these can be 


assigned a portion of the stonework which still exists on this part of Pylos. 
There are traces of massive Cyclopean walls, and what appears to me to be 
a gateway of the same age as Tiryns and Mycenae, not far from the spit of 


ST caught sight of the wall hecause J 
approached Boidia Koilia from the sea ἃ» 
well as from the land, sailing round the outside 
of Pylos. 1 did this because 1 wished to ex- 
plore all the coast of Pylos, Lut the wall 
would not be scen by any one who approached 
by land. Most travellurs land at the Sikia 
Channel, examine the Venetian castle, and 
cither descend frum it to Boidia Koilia to the 
ummiediate west of Nestoi’s cave, or, mole 
ustally, listen to the local guides when they 
tell them the climb 1s impossible, and go round 
to Boidia Koilia by the strip of sand which 
runs wong the bottom of the east clits, by the 
side of tli lagoon. 

“ This mu-t be the wall meant by their 
dotted lines matked Plate VIL figuies 1 and 2. 
In the text pvol. i. p. Εν at is called a very luge 
‘muraille moderne.’ But this is uo argument 
against my theery. 

Plate VILL. in the French Atlas shows that 
their only idea οἵ an ancient wall, 
at any rate for Tylos, was a tegular 
Hellenic wall, and the description given of 
this ‘munaille moderne’ is all in my favour. 
For it is ‘eomposée de quartiers le Rov, poses 


les uns sur les autres, comme dans les con- 
structions Cy: lopéenies 3 cette muraille se pro- 
longe jusqua la mer, et parait avoir été con- 
struite pour dcfendre le passage.’ The wall is 
about seveu to nine fect thick. A few of the 
stones are Cyclopean in size. But most of 
them are such as two or three men could lift. 
and the interstices are filled up with small 
stones and rubble. The wall itself is perhaps 
seven fet high, But it takes advantage of the 
nature of the ground, and would present a 
front, at many points, of twelve or fifteen feet 
to an attacking force. 

“Thue, iv. 4, 2, λογάδην φέροντες λίθους 
ξυνετίθεσαν ws ἕκαστόν τι ξυμβαίνοι. 

It is interesting to remark that Arnold’s note 
on this passage, his idea of the sort of wall 
this description would imply, might have been 
written for the actual wall that now exists 
there, He says that the construction would 
rexenihl: Cinlupean architecture, only on u 
smalhy scvle, And that the interstices of the 
Jarge stones would be filled with smaller oucs. 
This is just the soit of point where Arnold’s 
true histoueal insight makes him a valuable 
authority to be able to quote in one’s favour. 
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sand 1561. Now the way these walls lie shows that in this period the 
two sides of the triangle were the line of defence, and not the base. There 
is also a line of wall following almost the same course,* but apparently a 
little farther from the water, which recalls without doubt the careful, well- 
hewn, square-cut wall which Epaminondas built for Messene. Finally, 
there is the great Venetian castle, which still remains, almost in its entirety, 
on the main peak of the promontory. 

Now I do not mean to say that because both the men of the Cyclopean 
age, and the later Messenians, in order to allow space for a complete city life, 
made the sides of the triangle and not the base their line of defence, they 
therefore had no castle inside of them. Schliemann may be right in finding 
traces of Cyclopean walls underneath those of the Venetians. I confess I 
did not see them myself. I certainly did see there unmistakable traces 
of fourth century walls, worked over by those of the middle ages. But even 
if the ‘Cyclopes’ and Messenians both built where the Venetian castle now 
stands, they would not have found the wall on tlie western side of the base 
of much value. It is not a continuation of the line of the Venetian castle, 
and you could fairly easily pass to the south between the two. What it is a 
continuation of, is a line of defence on the very edge of the clifts which 
mark the base of the triangle, and curiously enough there is a fragment of 
wall of the same character, actually on the very edge, considerably farther 
north than the corresponding point in the Venetian castle. This piece of 
work, filling in as it does a weak point in the clitf I believe also to have 
formed part of the Athenian defences. 

So tar as the character of the stones goes, the wall which we call 
Athenian cannot possibly be referred to the time of Epaminondas. If there 
is one style of wall building which is unique and unmistakable, it is that. 
Neither can we with any reason assign it to Venetian times. The absence, 
so far as I could observe, of any signs of mortar and tiling, and the unhewn 
character of the stones, are definite enough differences of style. There is 
however some stone work near it, which on this ground might claim to be 
Cyclopean, About half way between the sea and the clifts which form the 
base, one sces what at first sight, and ata distance, one has not noticed, 
that there is a second line of defence some thirty feet behind the main wall. 
But this does not seem to be a second wall. It stretches neither to the rock 
ov the south-east, nor to the sea on the north-west1® It seems rather to 


whole of the promontory, They had no need 
to hurry through their work of fortification. 
And their object was tu give space for a whole 
city. and all the buildings that a city necessarily 
linplied. 

ἽἘ Tt is in the form of an inverted pyramid. 

* Tt is not that it cannot be seeu fiom 
a distance, but that it looks like a part of 


41 These remains would I think repay care- 
ful investigation. .A clearing away of the sand 
might produce startling results, 

#2 Ey. one piece of sixteen blocks of cate- 
fully built polygonal ‘Messenian’ wall. Of 
the bottom row six stoves can be seen, and 
then it loses itself in the ground. Of the 
second row ten perfectly preserved stones 


remain. 
43 It is what one would naturally expect 
that these two occupations should include the 


the front wall. 
* ΤῈ is bounded on the north-west or sea side 
by a huge naturai rock, 


ἀρ 
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have been a large tower acting as a support to the wall in tront of it. Now 
this tower is composed of stones of very much larger size than those in the 
wall—stones which, so far as their size goes, are not unworthy ef Mycenae 
or Tiryns. It is possible that this tower existed in Cyclopean days, and that 
the Athenians utilized it as a support for their wall. But it is only in their 
size, and not in their regular order and grandeur, that the stones resemble 
Mycenaean work, and it is difticult to see why the Athenians did not in this 
ease build their wall in a line with the tower, and to this extent economize 
material, It is possible at any rate that the tower was built by the Athen- 
ians during the period of the Peloponnesian war, and that its construction 
followed the model of the wall in front of it, except in so far that it was 
much stronger, and Jess hurriedly made. In any case the main wall is of 
much too small stones to be of Cyclopean date, and therefore I think can 
naturally be assigned the position which I have claimed for it.” 

What then of the lagvon? Conld it have existed in its present form 
in the days of Thucydides ? 

We inust remember that the argument ex si/entio has again and again been 
proved invalid. The omissiun of auy mention of the lagoon in the narrative is by 
itself no proof of its non-existence. What we have to consider is whether 
its existence is inconsistent with the narrative. 

If we are content to demand from Thucydides nothing more than a 
good general description of the siege, and to allow that lhe may have been 
inexact in details, we need not assume that the lagoon has changed its 
character. Pylos could still be callel a promontory. The eastern cliffs 
are equally impregnable, whatever lies beneath them. There is no reason 
in the nature of things why there should not have been two approaches on the 
land side as well as one. The Spartan army might attack along the 
southern sand-bar, as well as along the shore of Buidia Koilia, and their attack 
be equally truitless. 

If however we find that in the topography of both Pylos and Sphacteria 
the accuracy of Thucydides is confirmed in the smallest details by an 
examination of the ground, we shall hesitate to reject any of his direct 
statements, except in the last possible resort. 

We have, then, to face a serious objection. The Bay of Navarino, even 
in calm weather, is treacherous and exposed, and it is difficult to see what 
protection a large tleet would find in it during a storm’ One thing we 
can be sure of, and that is that such a fleet would never anchor close to the 
Sikia Channel, exposed tothe full force of the currents, and the wind from 
the open sea. It would choose either the extreme north-east, or the ex- 
treme south-east corner of the bay. Even ifthe Athenians beached their ships, 
it is highly improbable that they would choose the narrow strip of sand 


¥ The reservations I made above as to the 
certainty of my identification of the ruins on 
Sphacteria apply with even greater force to 
those on Pylos, because of the mediaeval 
settlement. The tower that 1 have just 


discussel might well be classed as mediaeval, 
if Dr. Durpfeld’s criticisms on Mr. Lering’s 
Walls at Nellasia are correct. 

8 Thue. iv. 3, 1, χειμὼν ἐπιγενόμενος κατ’ 
ἤνεγκε Tas ναῦς ἐς τὴν Πύλον. 
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between Pylos and the western of the two small outlets which connect the 
lagoon with the bay. Besides all the other inherent improbabilities, there 
would not huve been room there for forty ships*? Unless, however, they 
were somehow or other cooped up in this narrow strip of land, we are on the 
horns of a dilemma, If the two fish-sluices were any broader than they 
are now, and could not be forded or roughly bridged without effort, the 
haphazard character of the occupation of Pylos has to be abandoned. The 
Athenians would not be within reach of Pylos at all, and would never, as 
Thueydides affirms, have fortified the place because they were tired of 
loitering about with nothing to do’ They would have had to walk several 
miles round the east and north sides of the lagoon, in order to get to it. 

If however connection was direct along this southern sand-bank, another 
difficulty presents itself. What can be meant by the point on the side of 
the harbour which the Spartans intended to attack, after their failure to 
effect a landing on the west? Thucydides expressly says that at this point 
the Athenian wall was high, but that landing was feasible, and siege engines 
could be brought to bear.’ The ground which this naturally suggests is 
the small space on the eastern side between the Sikia Channel and the high 
cliffs, the point from which the southern sand-ridge now stretches across the 
lagoon.’ If the ridge had not yet been formed, and the lagoon was part of 
the harbour, there must still have been an easy slope outside the Athenian 
wall where a landing could be effected, and engines used. A glance at the 
character of the ground shows that this slope is an integral part of Pylos, 
and is not formed of alluvial deposit. 

Now, if there was direct connection between Pylos and the main- 
land along the southern sand-bank, this cannot be the place about which 
Thucydides is talking. It was accessible from first tu last to the Spartan 
army, the engines, when procured, would be used by that army and not by the 
fleet, and the remark as to landing being feasible is pointless and out of 


place.” We are thus forced to look for our identification elsewhere, and the 


"Thue. iv. 2, 2. 

w 7h, iv. 4, 1. 

Ἢ 78. iv. 18, 1. ἐλπίζοντες 
λιμένα τεῖχος ὕψος μὲν ἔχειν. ἀποβάσεως δὲ 
μάλιστα οὔσης ἑλεῖν μηχαναῖς, 

ὁ On my theory of the fortifications of 
Pylos, this must have been the place whete 
Demosthenes drew up his ships ὑπὸ τὸ τείχισμα 
(fh, iv. 9,1) Tt was an excellent place for 
it, though of course quite unfit for the beaching 
ofthe whole Athenian fleet. The only other pos- 
sible place would be on the sand-ridge by Boidia 
Koilia, where they could be heached, either from 
the sea, or, if the lagoon was open to the south, 
from the harbour. Lut this of course cannot 
be the place, if the north line of defence ran, as 
I have described it, along the line of cliff, and 
not near the sand-ridge and the shore of Boilia 
Koilia. The steep shore of the Sikia Channel, 
and the loose rock» towatds the south-west 


τὸ κατὰ τὺν 


Where Brasidas failed to effect his landing, aie 
of course in any case out of the question for 
the beaching of ships. 

°3 Tf we accept the view that the lagoon was 
part of the harbour, the footpath which now 
runs below the east cliff\, and by which one 
cau walk from the Sikia Channel to Boidia 
Koilia need not cause us any dilliculty. There 
is no reason to suppose that it was continuous, 
at a time when the lagoon was part of the 
harbour, and its shores subject to the washing 
of the sea, and not yet blocked by the alluvial 
deposit of streams possessed of no outlet. Even 
if 1t was continuous, it would have been im- 
possible to convey μηχαναί along it from Boidia 
Koiha to the extreme south-east slope. An 
attack there would thus still be an attack of 
the feet. and not of the army, and remarks 
about ἀπόβασις are in point. 
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west being out of the question, because not on the side of the harbour, and 
the ground around Boidia Koilia equally so, because accessible from the land, 
we have to fall back upon the not very appropriate shore of the Sikia Channel. 
T do not go so far as to say that it is impossible that this is the ground which 
Thucydides had in view. But it would be difficult to Jand there, and the 
Athenian wall was probably built so near’ the water’s edge that there can 
searcely have been room fur siege engines to be brought into play, even if 
their disembarkation were once effected. It is then improbable, though 
not impossible, that the lagoon existed in its present form in the time of 
Thucydides. We must at Jeast consider whether any other theory as to its 
conditiun is open to less serious difficulties. 

It has been suggested that the lagoon may at that time have been part 
of the mainland. It will be noticed that the argument as to the need of a 
place for ἀπόβασις on the side of the harbour can be directly used against 
such a theory, though it is only one of the horns of a dilemma if we 
maintain that the lagoon existed in its present form. But it has been 
disproved on more cogent grounds than these. Dr. Philippson, the geologist of 
the Peloponnesus, bas told us ™ that the change has been a change of sea to land, 
and not of land to sea, First the sand-bank at Boidia Koilia was formed by 
the alluvial deposit of all the rivers which open on to the bay, swept as it 
was by the current towards the uorth. Then much later came the southern 
bank, which finally completed the lagoon. It was formed at the point where 
the northern streams, now unable to find an outlet at Boidia Koilia, met the 
Xerias and the Jalova, as the current of the bay still drifted them on from 
the south, 

1 learn too, that Mr. Grundy has brought forward abundant evidence to 
prove that the land theory of the lagoon is untenable. Without further 
argument we may disiniss it from consideration. 

How then are we to deal with the two views that are now left to us, 
that one, or that buth of the sand-banks are late creations ? 

The latter suggestion we must at once reject. It is obvious that, if we 
are right in cur identifications of Pyles and NSphacteria, the sand-bank at 

Boidia Koilia must have existed in the time of Thucydides. Without it 
Pylos would have becn an island, not a promontory. Nor would this merely 
mean that Thucydides was guilty of the Wivng use of a word. The 
Spartans have no place where they can make their land attack, 
and the whole story falls to pieces. The case is quite different with 
the southern sand-bank. If we count it as altogether absent, the lagoon 
beeomes a part of the harbour, and causes no difficulty in the narrative, 
while, in the north-west corner, by Boidia Kuilia, it allows of a sheltered 
anchorage for the Athenian flect when it first puts in at Pylos. If it existed 
inaslightly different position, and did not stretch acruss the whole breadth 
of the present lagoon, it even otters a possible new solution of the second of 


Ἢ Topegrapheche cal Mipsometrische Karte des Pelopnanes, Dy. Alfved Philippson, Berlin 
sol, vol np. 908, ° Thue. iv 11, 2. 
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our three ditticulties. Grant that the southern sand-bank ran in Thucydides’ 
time not to the north, but to the south of the Sikia Channel, that its western 
end was near the Turtori rocks, or even where now lies the shallow ground 
called the Sphagia shoal, and the main difficulties about the southern 
entrance to the harbour fade away. The water enclosed between Boidia 
Koilia and this southern bank becomes the harbour itself, the northern 
entrance is.still through the Sikia Channel, but the southern entrance passes 
between the east coast of Sphacteria and the Turtori rocks, or the Sphagia 
shoal. The right proportions of distance can be secured, and both entrances 
could, so far as breadth goes, have been blocked up.°% Moreover, the land- 
locked harbour thus formed far better represents the Greek idea of a λιμήν 
than the huge and stormy bay which we have otherwise to suppose to be 
the one mentioned in the text.” 

The difficulty in accepting this view is, however, sufficiently obvious. 
We have no authority whatever for assuming that the sand-bank could have 
entirely changed its position. The soundings of the Admiralty Chart of 
1865 show, that though there is a considerable extent of very shallow water 
all along the west shore of the present harbour and the south side of the 
sand-belt, there are hundreds of yards of a depth of at least nine to ten 
fathoms which must be assumed to have then been land, for any such 
hypothesis to hold. There is no natural explanation as to how such a huge 
belt of sand could be bodily removed several hundred yards away. 

Nor have we probability more on our side if we assume any other 
change in the sand-bank. It is possible for instance, but not probable,®* that 
the Sikia Channel curved to the north as soon as it had passed between 
Pylos and Sphacteria, and entered the present Iagoon at the first of the 
two narrow fish-sluices, which at the present time are its only connection 
with the harbour. That a sand-ridge ran across the stretch of shallow water, 
of not greater depth at any point than a quarter of a fathom,®® where the 


56 Whether this could have been done with 


the Hellespont, is more previse in his language, 


the ships at their command placed ἀντιπρῴροις, 
in the ordinary, and yiobably, though not 
certainly, correct interpretation of that word, 
I am not concerned to argue, The breadth 
would be small enough to give a μήδεα Tee 
plausibility to a theory that a policy of block- 
ing had been intenled. The point as to the 
impregnable character of the blocking would 
be a naturnl atterthousht of the Spartans. 
There is nothing m the phiase νῆες ἀντίπρῳροι 
to put out of the question the translation 
‘ships with their prows facing cach other.’ I 
lave howeverexamined all the passages [can find 
in which the word oeeurs in Gierk, and hive to 
adinit that usage -eems to give little support to 
this view. For other dificult places in which 
the word oceuts in Thue. 
40,4. Hisuse of the word πλαγίαις in vii 
isin favour of the ordinary view. Herodotus, 
in vii. 38, when describing Nerxes’ bridge over 


cf vil. ὅδ. ὁ (200, vil. 


aa, 2 


and uses ueither woud. 

“ Arnold has some good remarks on this in 
the Memoir at the end ef his second volume, 

* Tam doubtful to what age to assign the 
remains of a mole. seen by me and mentioned 
by most of those who have written on the sul 
jeet, which run out fro Pylos immediately 
inswle the Sikia Channel in a south-east direc- 
tion. At the period when it was made, the 
lagvon could not have been land, nor could the 
Sikia Channe have curved then to the north. 
But its existence is consistent with any theory 
that argues that he lagoon was part of the 
harbour, or any¢ hat places the southern bank 
of the lacvon sonth of the Sikia Channel. 

All the following measurements in fathoms 
and eables are tuken direct from the Admiralty 
Chait of 1865. It may he as weil to add that 
10 sea cables = 1 sea mile = 6,080 feet. 
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Sikia Channel at the present day opens on to the harbour. That the second 
entrance, ‘looking towards the other part of the mainland, lay between the 
eastern edge of this hypothetical continuation of Sphacteria, and a strip of 
sand stretching out westward from the mainland. That it lay in fact either 
by the second of the tish-sluices, or yet further east, where the soundings still 
mark four fathoms to the very edge of the sand. 

I confess, however, that on the evidence before us I cannot see any 
valid ground for creating a second entrance at any point in the immediate 
south of the lagoon. Any view which considers that the lagoon, or an 
extension of the lagoon, was the ancient harbour, will have to face the fact 
that Thucydides describes one of the places where Demosthenes landed his 
cight hundred hoplites, to attack the first Spartan outpost, as ‘on the side of 
the harbour’ But this place was without doubt on the extreme south of 
Splacteria, and could ποῦ intelligibly be described as ‘un the side of’ the 
lagoon, or any extension of the lagoon. A pomt of Sphacteria which might 
be described as ‘on the side of the lagoon’ is the old fort at the extreme 
north-eastern peak, and this would be as good a description as that which 
Thucydides actually gives of it, as ‘looking towards Pylos.’*! So that we 
should have to imagine, that in distinguishing between two remote points, 
Thucydides uses, as mutually exclusive terms, phrases which would apply 
equally well to one of the points, and equally badly to the other. It is as if, 
in locating France and Spain, one said that France looked towards Germany, 
but that Spain was on the side of Switzerland. The only conclusion, on such an 
hypothesis, would be that Thucydides used the word ‘harbour’ in two senses, 
that here he meant the sheet of water which is now the Bay of Navarino, 
but that, when he was describing the entrance, he referred to an inner 
basin. 

We have, I think, to fall back on the old traditional view, with all its 
difficulties, and to suppose that Thucydides really did mean that the second 
Athenian squadron entered by the huge opening which now separates the 
south of Sphacteria from the fort of Neukastro. How then are we to account 
for our difficulties? It has been suggested by Curtins® and Grote,® that 
there has been some change of ground here, and that the entrance was 
originally narrower. Unfortunately, there is scarcely any even moderately 
shallow ground between the two points. Granting a change of ground of 
four fathoms on the Neokastro side, and five anda half fathoms on that of 
Sphacteria, we save less than one sea cable, and then are at once plunged 
into depths of from cighteen to twenty fathoms on the one side, and twelve 
to twenty on the other. It is doubtful how far these twelve fathoms extend. 
Even if it is to the extreme point possible according to the Chart, with a 
plunge of thirty fathoms immediately beyond it, we save only a little more 
than another sca cable, and reduce the distance from nearly six and a haif 


ol 7b, iv. 91, 2, πρὸς τὴν Πύλον, note, 
* Plopunresus uw. pp. 189, 
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an unwarrantably large allowance of change of ground, considering that there 
is only one single point in the whole of the Sikia Channel six fathoms deep ; 
that you can get three separate lines across it, a quarter, one and a quarter, 
and two and a quarter fathoms deep; and that in the Bay of Boidia Koilia 
there is also only one point as deep as six fathoms, and that two fathoms’ 
allowance of earth would fill up the greater part of it. All the result we 
can get from any possible change of ground is to reduce the four thousand 
feet to about two thousand seven hundred. Even then the distance is too 
long as compared with the Sikia Channel. Nor do I believe for a moment 
that we have any right to reclaim more than a half at most of these one 
thousand three hundred fect. 

Our only hope of throwing light on the subject is to ask ourselves on 
what kind of evidence Thucydides could have based his measurements of 
these sea distances. We must remember that an ancient historian had no 
scientific instruments at his command, and that he could only judge his longer 
measurements by the eye, or by the amount of time it took himself or 
some one else to ride, or walk, or sail them. Now it is a curious fact that 
from several points in the harbour the southern entrance looks smaller than 
it really is. Dr. Arnold indeed remarks, that in some account given of the 
Battle of Navarino,®° it is described as only six hundred yards broad, whereas 
in fact it is more than double that breadth. The eye may have misled 
Thucydides. 

But we can go further than this. We can examine the test which 
Thucydides himself shows us was his main guide in making this measure- 
ment. He himself tells us that the northern channel allowed room for two 
ships to sail in at a time, and the southern for eight or nine.’ Now these 
words show us that Thucydides did not indeed take a boat, and find out how 
Jong it took him to pass from shore to shore, but that he did judye by some 
definite movement of ships in the two channels. What was this movement 
likely to be? And who was the person from whom Thucydides would most 


64 T think also from some points on Sphac- 
teria. But 1 unfortunately omitted to take 
exact notes of this point. 

85 Dr. Arnold says that this was in ‘James’ 
Nacol History, and apparently no one has to 
this day verified his reference. But uot only is 
there no trace of such astatement in any edition 
ot James, but there 1s no edition extant to which 
Dr. Arnold could have referred. The second 
edition was published in 1826, and naturally 
contained no account of the battle of Navarino. 
James died in May 1827, four months before 
the battle, and no demand was made for a 
third edition till 1837, when it was edited and 
continued up to date by Captain Chamier. But 
the seeond vol. of Arnold's 
published in 1832. 1 cannot 
Arnold invented! the statement. 
vot it from [ cannot yet discover. 


Thuendides was 
believe Chat 
But where he 

It may have 


escaped me in the voluminous and uvindexed 
pages of Marshall’s Loyel Naval Bioyruphu, 
though I have searched it under every name I 
could think of. Captain Burrows, R.N., 
Chichele Professor, Oxford, has kindly looked 
through some other naval authorities for me, 
but can find no trace of the statement. The 
nearest thing to it is where Sir H. Coddrington 
stys, ima letter wiitten from his father’s ship: 
“The entrance at the south end is narrow enough 
to render working inconvenient for a large 
ship.’ See Selections From the Letters of Sir H. 
Coddrinyton, p. 18. It must be 1ememberred 
that this passaye dees not come to much, as 
‘working ” means, technically, tacking against 
atoul wind. This would require a good deal 
of space. 

°6 Thue, iv. ἃ. 6, τῇ μὲν δυοῖν νεοῖν διάπλουν 


ee 


τῇ δὲ... ὀκτὼ ἢ ἐννέα. 
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naturally get his information? One can hardly put the question without 
suggesting the answer. It would surely be the Athenian fleet whose 
movements would in Thucydides’ mind be most closely connected with the 
width of those two channels. And ‘it would be one of the Athenian admirals, 
or at least one of the trierarchs, from whom he would get his information. 
How many ships did the Athenian fleet consist of, when it entered those two 
channels and attacked the Spartans? Thucydides expressly tells us that it 
was exactly fifty sail strong.’ Now when he had been told that these fifty 
ships had entered the harbour, in order to catch the Spartans in a trap, 
what is the next question which Thucydides would have asked? Surely it 
would have been this: How did you divide your forces? With how many 
ships abreast did you enter each channel? What too must have been the 
answer of the Athenian commander? What must have been the strategy of 
any capable admiral who had to deal with a huge entrance like that 
between Neokastro and Sphacteria, and a narrow entrance like the Sikia 
Channel? How could he have covered both entrances equally thoroughly, 
and allowed no chance fur the enemy to escape? Surely he would have 
detached ten ships for the Sikia Channel, and sent them in two abreast, in 
column of five. He would have taken forty ships for the southern channel, 
and drawn them up in five loosely extended lines, of which the first three or 
four consisted of eight or nine ships abreast. This is how a good sailor must 
have acted to cover the ground, and this was the evidence which Thucydides, 
with nothing but his rough eye measurements to correct him, naturally, yet 
most unfortunately, took for his measurement of the channels. 

Thucydides, however, does not merely make a mistake as to the breadth 
of the southern entrance. He ascribes to the Spartans an intention which 
on our view of the topography they could not possibly have fulfilled. No 
amount of ships which the Spartans had at their command could have 
blocked up the southern entrance to the bay. 

We must remember that Thucydides recognizes that in fact no attempt 
was ever made to carry out this idea.” But the further question arises 
whether the impossibility of such a policy was not too self-evident for the 
idea of it ever to have arisen in a sane mind."! It is difficult to believe that 
the Spartan authorities could have seriously considered it. It is inconceiv- 
able that it seemed so practicable to them that it was an essential, though, 
in fact, a neglected supplement to the landing of troops in Sphacteria. But 


ἐγ Thue. iv. 13, 2, the Athenian admiral, to enter by both 


channels. 


νῆες τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων 


παραγίγνονται πεντήκοντα. 

bs Th, iv. 14, 1, καθ᾽ ἑκάτερον τὺν ἔσπλουν 
ὥρμησαν ἐπ᾽ αὐτούς. 

69 There was a ileal probabihty that at the 
last moment the Peloponnesian fleet might try 
to escape by one of the entrances, They had 
pursued this policy ever since their defeats by 
Phormio, ey. Thue. iii 383 and iv. ἃ, It 
was the remembrance of thes instanees of 
running away, the latter of which had only 
oveuired a few days previously, that decided 


Otherwise they would never have 
risked dividing their forces in face of superior 
numbers (ch, iv. 8, 2 ἑξήκοντα). 

™ Th, iv. Τὸν 4, οὔτε ἃ διενοήθησαν φράξαι 
τοὺς ἔσπλους ἔτυχον ποιήσαντες. 

Mr. W. αν Clak (Pelupsuaness, p. 221) 
has already uotieed that, quite apart frum the 
question of the southern entrance, the Sikia 
Channel would have been almost impossible to 
blockade, heeause of the cross file from the 
Athenian Wall on Pylos, 
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itis highly probable that some of the prisoners of Sphacteria, from whom 
Thucydides doubtless heard the Spartan side of the story, when asked to 
explain their apparently senseless action in garrisoning that island, brought 
this forward as an excuse. We need not imagine bad faith, or deliberate 
invention. The breadth of the southern entrance was no longer before their 
eyes, and events seemed to prove that the holding of Sphacteria could only 
have been justified by a simultaneous blocking up of the harbour mouths. 
The mutual interdependence of these two policies is indeed only apparent. 
We may conjecture that Brasidas, who was of course, till he was disabled,” 
the guiding spirit on the Spartan side, did not consider the possibility of an 
Athenian siege of Sphacteria. His self-confidence would indeed make him 
believe that he could reduce Pylos before the Athenian feet arrived? But 
even apart from this, he would have scouted the idea of that fleet instituting 
a blockade otf a stormy coast, where it had no base of operations on island or 
mainland, no chance of procuring provisions, and a powerful fleet facing it, 
ready to give battle the moment an opportunity offered. Brasidas would 
have beached his ships, and guarded them with his land force till the enemy’s 
fleet had become disorganized. There is little doubt that if he had done 
so he would have soon had his chance. It was the armistice that allowed 
the Athenian fleet to procure provisions, and it was their immunity from an 
attack by sea that gave their blockade any hope of success.“ Fortunately 
for them Brasidas was placed hors de combat, and, as was always the case in 
the first half of the Peloponnesian War, his absence meant the demoralization 
of Spartan strategy. The first day that the Athenian fleet arrived his 
policy was maintained, and the Spartans did not offer battle. The next day 
that policy was reversed, half-heartedly, it must be noticed, and partially 
reversed.” And the Athenians had their great chance. 

If the fleet, then, had not been lost, the troops on Sphacteria would have 
been invaluable. After their surrender the Spartans, not realizing this point, 


7 Thue. iv. 12, 1. 

τὸ We may well believe he would have dene 
so if he had not fallen, It must he remembered 
that this happened on the first day, and yrob- 
ably early in that. See Thue iv. 
and εὖ. 18,1, ταύτην μὲν οὖν τὴν ἡμέραν καὶ 


13. prtssens 


τῆς ὑστεραίας μέρος τι προσβολὰς ποιησάμενοι 
ἐπέπαυντο. 

τῇ For their difficulties see Thue. iv. vs, 2 
and Ὁ, and ¢/, 27, 1. 

Jhe Spartans could perhaps have raised the 
blockade even atter the battle in the harbour it 
they had not been strategically demeralized, 
and in an utter panie as to the safety of the 
garrison of Sphacteria. Their ships on the 
spot were still numerous (a considerable number 
of the sixty which were given upat the arni- 
stive, Thue. iv. 18, 1 and 3), and quite safe 
when properly beached and guarded by the 
land forees GA. iv. 14, 4). 


τ This view is drawn from the narrative of 
Thue. iv. 13, 3 to 14, 1. Thueydides says 
directly that the tirst day that the Athenian 
flect arrived the Spartans did not offer hattle 
but remained in the harbour, That this meant 
beaching is @ priori probable, and is directly 
deducible from the statement that the serond 
lay ἡσυχάζοντες ἐν τῇ γῇ τάς τε ναῦς ἐπλήρουν 
ete. For the indecision ef. τὰς μὲν πλείους καὶ 
μετεώρους ἤδη τῶν νεῶν etc. With αἱ δὲ καὶ mAnpod- 
πρὶν ἀνάγεσθαι ἐκόπτοντο, This 
indecision can only be accounted for hy the 
fact that there was a swiden, and only a half 
accepted change of policy. This policy was 
p-thaps not one of givater daring, but of greater 
caution. ΤῈ may have arisen fiom distrust of 
the help that could be given by the lund force, 
and may have aimed at cseape. The Athenians 
at any rate, as we have seen, thought it worth 
while to guard against this contingency. 


μεναι ἔτι 
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thought of a more obvious, but very misleading, excuse for their blunder. 
Thucydides unfortunately connected it with the infurmation he had elsewhere 
acquired as to the division of the forces with which the Athenian fleet 
entered the harbour. 

For our other great difficulty we have uo such explanation to offer. 
Nothing can get over the fact that Sphacteria is far longer than Thucydides 
tells us itis. There is uo chance that any part of the island was detached 
from the rest in his day. The ground even at the lowest point is far too 
hard and solid for that."° We must candidly confess that either Thucydides 
or his text is wrong by more thana mile. I should not be disposed to deny 
the possibility of the former alternative. Thucydides does indeed describe 
the last battle so exactly that he can hardly have failed to have been on the 
spot. But a brilliant and accurate description of the important features of the 
ground is quite compatible with a mistake as to a particular which does not 
affect any point in the narrative. A modern historian knows only too well 
how often some one detail has to be mentioned which was overlooked in the 
personal visit to the battle-field, and is too unimportant to justify a return to 
it. Where maps were practically non-existent, Thucydides may surely have 
hesitated to revisit Sphacteria and tramp the whole length of the island on 
foot, and have contented himself with getting this one detail from some of 
the Spartan or Athenian troops. 

an error in the text of Thucydides is also conceivable. It has been 
already suggested by Mr. W. G. Clark that κε΄ (25) may easily have got 
corrupted into ce’ (15). It may also be noticed, that, if we return to the old 
Attic notation, AAM (25) could as easily have dropped its first A, and 
changed into Af (15). The island is in fact close on twenty-four stades 
long, and twenty-five stades would be as accurate a measurement of its up 
and down hill surface as we have any right to expect. In the case of 
numerals such corruptions can be paralleled elsewhere.” If we altered the 
one numeral we should at least have to alter nothing else, whereas a textual 
alteration in the number of ships that could sail abreast through the southern 
entrance would make the remark about the barring up of the harbour even 
more obviously unintelligible than it now is. We must at least remember 
that we have no alternative but one or other of these two theories. It is little 
use to discuss with Arnold whether μέγεθος can refer to circumference as well 
as to length, and whether, if so, 1Ὁ is not curious that the circumference of our 
Pylos is exactly the fifteen stades which Thucydides ascribes to Sphacteria. 
We have already come on other grounds to the fixed aud certain conclusion 
that our Sphacteria is Thucydides’ Sphacteria, and our Pylos his Pylos. 


Roxatp M. Burrows, 


τὸ We can only congiatulate ousrlves that, extension opposite Neokastro does not make it 
if we accept the hypothesis of an extended longer at all. 
north-east sand-bank across the Sikia Channel, τ Sve Jowett’s Zhucyduds vol, ii, notes on 
we do not at any rate make the island much 1, 57, 4, and i. 103, 1, and authorities there 
longei than it is already, and that @ south-east — mentioned. 


WHAT PEOPLE PRODUCED THE OBJECTS CALLED 
MYCENEAN ? 


At Mycenae in 1876 Dr. Schliemann lifted the corner of the veil which 
had so long enshronded the elder age of Hellas. Year by year ever since 
that veil has been further withdrawn, and now we are privileged tu gaze on 
more than the shadowy outline of the picture of a far back aye. The picture 
is still incomplete, but it is now possible to trace the salient points. Can we 
in comparing it with pictures of certain peoples who have dwelt in and 
reigned ut Mycenae, pictures preserved tor us elsewhere, identify it as that of 
any previously known? The object of this little essay is to make such an 
attempt. 


1, 


The name Mycenean is now applied to a whole class of monuments— 
buildings, sepulchres, ornaments, weapons, pottery, engraved stones—which 
resemble more or less closely those found at Myceuae. I think I am right 
when I say that archaeologists are unanimous in considering them the 
outcome of one and the same civilization, and the product of one and the 
same race. 

These mouuments are not confined to the Peloponnesus, nor to the 
mainland of Hellas. They are found in many widely distant spots. For 
instance, certain engraved stones, some bean-like in shape, some glandular, 
have been so frequently found in the Greek islands as to be known as ‘Island 
gems. Such stones have been found in Crete in considerable numbers ; and 
My, A. J. Evans’ recent brilliant discoveries in Crete, and his masterly paper 
on ‘Primitive Pictographs, have riveted more closely than ever the atten- 
tion of scholars not ouly to such gems, but to the whole area of Mycenean 
antiquities. Let us now cnumerate the ditterent regions in which Mycencan 
remains have been found. 


1. PELoponNests.—(") αἱ σοί, (1) Mycenee, ~The Cyelupean walls and 
gateway; the shatt graves of the Acropolis with their rich contents of gold 
ornaments and vold cups, pottery, ete.; the beehive tombs, cight in number, 
of the lower city, and the sixty-one quadrangular rock-hewn graves, with their 
contents. (Schliemann, Jycenae and Tiryas, US7S; Tsountas, Wykendi, 1892.) 

The pottery is of two kinds. All of tine yellowish brown clay: but one 
class is distinguished by a lustrous dark brown varnish, decorated with marine 
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plants or animals, the other by their dull brown aud red coloured painting, and 
by their decoration and shape. The decoration consists of narrow brown lines 
alternating with wide red ones. Horizontal lines and bands of spirals are its 
regular features! As the pottery is one of the chief features by which the 
Mycenean civilization is detected, it is important to note its peculiarities. At 
Myeenae there have also been found the remains of a prae-historic palace 
similar tu that found at Tiryns and on the Acropolis at Athens. 


(2) Viryas, Schliemann brought to light here the now famous palace, 
with its fragments of wall-paintings (one of then a man with a bull*), frag- 
ments of pottery, and the fragments of an alabaster frieze inlaid with 
blue glass. 


(3) Nerplio. This was the port of Tiryns, and must have been in close 
relation always to it. Here there is a beehive tomb, the excavation of which 
has brought to light the usual forms of Mycenean objects. 


(4) The Heracum. Protessor Waldstein’s excavations have brought to 
light Mycenean pottery aud a number of Mycenean gems. To the south-east 
of the Heraeum a beehive tomb has been excavated, exhibiting Mycenean 
remains and also showing by its contents that it was still used for intermeuts 
in classical times.* 


(5) Midea. Mycenean pottery has been found here. 


(1) Luconia, A beehive tomb opened at Vaphio produced the usnal kinds 
of Mycenean objects, including the guld cups now so famous, the very zenith 
of Mycenean art. It contained some forty-one engraved gems. 


(r) Areodiu, though as yet little searched for Mycenean remains, has 
yielded at least one gem from Phigalia. 


11. Arrica—The remains of the Cyclopean walls and the prae-historic 
palace and Mycenean pottery have been found on the Acropolis.’ Beehive 
tombs of great linportance have been discovered at Menidi, Spata and Thori- 
cus, containing the usual objects of Mycenean age. That at Menidi is of 
special interest, as the fragments of pottery found in the νομί. or approach 
to it show an unbroken serics of Mycenean, Dipylon, Attie black and red- 
figured vases. This, as has been pointed out, indicates an unbroken con- 
tinnity of worship at the tomb. 


111. Borotta—) Orrhowenus! The great bechive tomb, known as the 
treasury of Minyas. Schliemann brought to light Mycenean remains such as 
the roof 5105 decorated with elaborate spirals,$ 

(2) Cyclopean remains are found at Geulas in the lake Copais.? 


lS shuchhardt’s Sehlicmanuss Heeavutews, ὅ Milchhoter, stafanye der Kunst, p. 51. 


p. 180-7. (Engl. Trans.) ® Schuchhatdt, p. 298. 
2 Sehliemann, Tis uvs, 1886. τιν. 
3 Schuchhandt, p. 162-165, © Journal of Hellente Studies, το]. 132; 


47h, p. 101. “ Schuchhardt, pp. 151, 162. 
PP. , 
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IV. Pxocts.—Delphi. The French have excavated a tomb of Mycenean 
age near Delphi. 


V. TuHeEssaLty.—At Dimni near Volo the opening of a beehive tomb has 
revealed a number of Mycenean objects of the usual type, including a gem of 
lapis lazuli, The discovery of a gem of this material in this regiun is not 
without some significance. 


VIL Asta Minor.—(1) Zvoe?. At Hissarlik remains of the Mycenean 
kind have been found in abundance. The ‘Second City’ exhibits the older 
kind, but the ‘Sixth City’ has yielded those of the finest period of 
Mycenean art.? 


(2) Titune in Acolis. 


VIL Cyprus.—Mycenean pottery has been found in considerable qnan- 
tities in Cyprus. 


Curiam has yielded important Myeenean remains to Mr, Walters. 


VIL. Reopes.—Mycenean remains, including pottery and engraved 
vems, have been found in the tombs of Talysus and Cameirus. 


IX. THera.—Myeenean pottery of the earlier period. The pottery is 
found with a stratuin of pumiceous tufa super-imposed. 


X. Metos, THERASTA, Naxos, Tos, Amorcos and Paros have also 
yielded Mycenean objects. 


ΧΙ. Eaypr—(1) Avhun. 
(2) Tele] A meer es, 


Professor Flinders Petrie found Myeenean pottery at both these places." 


NID. Crerpe—There is a prac-historic building at Cnossus. cither a 
palace like those of Mycenac, Tiryns and Athens, or the Labyrinth, or the old 
Cretan Common Hall; at Goulas the remains of a Mvyeenean city; and 
Mycenean gems haye been found everywhere, especially in the south-eastern 
part of the island. These gems sometimes bear characters identified with 
certain characters found on the necks of vases from Mycenae and Attica and 
closely reseinbling those on the Hittite gems from Asia Minor.? 


NUL Trary.—Q) Lelogae, Bronze objects belonging to the late Bronze 
and early Tron Age identified by Evaus as Mycenean in design. 


(2) Keven, Sumilar objects have been found at Corneto. 


τὸ Schuchhardt, op. cd. p. LOU. MAL J. Evans, ‘Prindtive Pictographs,’ 
1 ¢Eeyptian Bases of Greek History,’ JUL. ὦ. ΗΠ. vol. xiv. 
vol. xi. 
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(3) Latium. The ancient town of Signia exhibits remains of polygonal 
masonry. 


(4) Magnu Graceiu. There are many remains of prae-historic towns in 
the region afterwards occupied by the Iapygians, where Mycenean pottery 
has been found, and like discoveries have been made in Sicily. 


Archaeologists are agreed in regarding all the objects found in these 
various and widely distant regions as the outcome of the same civilization 
and the same people. 


Who were the people who had the great gift of developing on the 
northern side of the Mediterranean a culture which may be regarded as in- 
dependent of those of Egvpt aud Mesupotamia? This culture exercised a 
far-reaching influence into central, northern and western Europe during the 
Hallstadt period. For if on the one hand the people of the Mycenean period 
received in Italy and Greece the amber of the Baltic, so they in turn sent 
their bronze work into the distant and mysterious regions beyond the sources 
of the Istros and the dense aisles of the Hercynian furest, regions into which 
it was said by them of old time Heracles had once journeyed in his quest for 
the Hind of the Golden Horns. 

What people produced the Mycenean civilization is the most important 
problem in archaic Greek history. Any attempt to solve it must be conducted 
with extreme caution and freedom from dogmatism. 

It is evident from the wide ditfusion of their remains that the race which 
produced these works was one which must have possessed in its time great 
political power arvund the basin of the eastern Mediterranean. Such a race 
can hardly have perished without leaving some echo of its deeds behind. 
For there seems in some parts of the area which they once occupied, such as 
Attica at the tomb of Menidi, to be evidence that there has been no break in the 
continuity of the local worship and local art of pottery from the Mycenean 
age proper down to the Attic red-figured vases. 

The Greeks above all other people have left to us copious traditions 
respecting the early history of their land, its early occupiers, their inter- 
relations, and their racial divisions. If we find an unbroken continuity iv 
the history of the pottery produced in Attica; and find that the people who 
once made the gold rings found in the tombs of Mycenae, which may be 
dated as at least prior tu 1200 8.c., and the rings aud gold ornaments found 
in a Mycenean grave in Aegina of about the cighth century B.c., used the 
same standard fur weighing gold as that which was employed by the Greeks 
of classical times (known as the Kubvic), there is every reason for believing 
that the continuity of historical tradition from the carlier period was equally 
unbroken at least im certain areas, which the Grecks themselves are 
unanimous in declaring had suffered no change of inhabitants from the very 
remotest epoch. 

In the Homerie poems we have a picture of an age and a civilization 
clusely resembling that revealed to us in the tombs of Myccnac. We my 
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assume by anticipation that the men of the early Mycenean period were in 
the Bronze Age. This I shall prove at length later on, 50 far as it needs proof. 

If we were now to set about an inquiry into the question of what race 
created the objects found in Great Britain belonging to the Bronze Period, 
we should probably set about it somewhat thus: Literary tradition tells us 
that before the people now called English were finally evolved by the 
amalgamation of the various races which lived in the island, there were 
dominant here, successively, Celts, Romans, and Saxons. Now at uo tine 
were the Saxons the sole occupants of the island, although their speech 
ultimately became the language of almost all the island. For they subdued 
and assimilated to themselves the people whom they found already in the 
island, whom we usually describe as Romano-Britous; who again consisted 
but to a small extent of Romans, even applying that term to the hetero- 
geneous mass of colonists and soldiery from all parts of the Roman Enipire 
sent here, the chief clement being the old Celtic population conquered and 
assimilated to the Roman culture. 

Of this Celtic population we get some seanty accounts from the ancient 
writers, such as Caesar, Diodorus, Strabo, Tacitus. This literary evidence 
has not even escaped the suspicions of the seeptic, For instance, the 
Annals of Tacitus have been regarded by some as the forgery of Pogeio, the 
finder of the manuscript at Fulda. This charge has however been swept 
away, just as a literature on the subject, as copious as that on the 
Bacon-Shakespeare craze, was springing into existence, by the discovery of 
indubitable evidence that there was a MS. of the aval at Fulda centuries 
betore Poggiv’s time. 

But even those who do not doubt the authenticity of the zfaud/s raise 
grave suspicious as regards the veracity of Tacitts in certain inatters, just 
as Caesar's truthfulness as regards his invasions of Britain has been doubted 
by others. 

Yet after after all this seepticisin no one questions the general trath of 
the statements of these historians—that the Romans came into England and 
found it already oceupied by not only different tribes, but by ditterent races. 

For the coming of the Saxous we have certain traditional evidence, 
ecrtain statements about Hengist and Horsa, which are frequently regarded 
by clever men as fabulous. certain documents written by Nennius and Guldas, 
by Bede, an Anglo-Saxon Chronicle written by the monks at Peterborough, 
and a poem called the Lay of Beowulf which gives us a picture of Anglo- 
Saxon life, what weapons they used. and how they fought. This poem may 
be roughly regarded as standing in the same relation to “early English life and 
manucrs as Homer dovs to those of early Creece. Though moukish chroniclers 
are constantly held to be hars, no one doubts now that there was a coming of 
the Angles and Jutes and that in the process of time they στα ιν con- 
quered most of England. the last echoes of their long wars being heard in 
the Arthurian legends, Some of the older population, pressed hard in their 
old homes, went and settled in Armorica amone thei Celtic cousins froin 
whom they had been separated for centuries. 
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Now it would be easy to find some antiquary who held that the 
bronze weapons found in the Anglo-Saxon parts of England were of 
Anglo-Saxon origin. A famous antiqnary ascribed almost every earth- 
work seen anywhere in England to Carausius, the barbarian who made 
himself Emperor in Britain. If one said to such a person, ‘ What evidence 
have you that they are Saxon?’ he would reply that the description of the 
mode of fighting, the dress aud weapons of the Saxons given in the Lay of 
Biowulf fitted exactly the bronze weapons in England, for they had shields 
and spears, and battle-axes and swords. ΠῚ you pointed out to him that the 
Saxon poem spoke of these weapons as made of iron, he would say ‘I admit 
that it is a ditticulty but the resemblances are so many that the discrepancies 
may be jetisoned. He would not get many to support him at the present 
day. Yet we shall see that the attitude of Greek archaeologists in dealing 
with the Mycenean age is not more rational. We may take then as fairly 
truthful the statements that Celtic tribes, whether red Celts, or black Celts, 
or Picts, were spread over all this island, and that it had a native name of its 
own before the Romans came and called it by a name derived from some 
other tribe, Britannia instead of Albion, a name in its turn replaced by that 
of England, derived trom that tribe of Angles who gradually absorbed into 
their own tribal name all the other tribes of the island. Ifwe find in certain 
areas, into which according to the written traditions of Romans and Saxons 
neither of these races ever got, bronze implements and pottery of a peculiar 
kind, we shall be fully justitied in regarding these objects as not the creation 
of Roman or Saxon, but of that race who are said by the written traditions 
of the Roinans to have been the occupants of the whole island at the time 
of Caesar's invasion, If we tind that in Cornwall, where English is now the 
ouly language, down to 200 years ago, another speech still lingered on which 
was not Teutonic, but clearly shown by its remains to be one of the Celtic 
languages. we shall most certainly be justitied in holding that the fact of a 
people now speaking the English language is no proot that they were origin- 
ally Anglo-Saxon, or belonged to any branch of the Teutonic race. It is 
equally possible and it is highly probable that the same process took place in 
early Greece, as it certainly did in Italy, where Latin became the language 
uot merely of the cognate Uiubrian and Oscan peuples, but even of the 
Etruscans, who are now generally held to have spoken a non-Aryan tongue. 
Race after race made its way fromm the north into the Greek peninsula and 
these races were divided intu numerous tribes. Pelasyians, Achaeans, and 
Dotiaus iu turn were the dominant races, aud into each in turn came tribes 
perhaps of different origin, who came to be called by the name of the master 
race, Pelasgiaus, Achavans, or Dorians, who eventually in turn came under 
the all-embraciug name ot Hellenes just as the descendants of the Belgic 
tribes, of the older inhabitants of Eugland. Roman settlers, Saxons, Angles 
and Jutes have all been merged imty the common uame of English. This 
certainly is the view of the carly state of Hellas given by Thucydides; and 
the analugy of all other countries shows that his doctrine is sound. ‘ Before 
the Trojan war Hellas appears to have done nothing in common; and as it 
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seems to me the whole of it as yet had not even this name; nay, before the 
time of Hellen, the son of Deucalion, it does not appear that this appellation 
existed at all, but that in their different tribes, and the Pelasgian to the 
greatest extent, they furnished from themselves the name (of the people). 
But when Hellen and his sons had grown strong in Phthiotis, and men invited 
them for their aid into the other cities and from associating with them, 
separate communities were now more commonly called Hellenes: and yet 
not for a long time after could that name prevail amongst them all. And 
Homer proves this most fully ; for, though boru long after the Trojan war, he 
has nowhere called them all by that name, nor indeed any others but those 
that came with Achilles out of Phthiotis who are the very original Hellenes, 
but in his poem he mentions Danaoi, Argeivi, and Achaioi.’ 

Scholars are now practically unanimous in regarding the civilization of 
the Mycenean age as the product of that Achaean race, whose glories 
enshrined in the J/ivd and Odyssey rest deathless. Yet learned men are not 
without misgivings respecting this identification and various differences 
more or less important have been pointed out between the civilization 
of Mycenae and that of the Homeric Greeks. For instance the latter 
burnt the bodies of their dead, whilst on the other hand the graves of 
Mycenae prove that the bodies were buried intact, possibly in some cases 
embalined. 

It is therefore perhaps worth while to reconsider the question anew, 
taking a brief survey in twn of the various races who once dwelt on the 
spots where these remains have been discovered, and, after a careful 
use of the strictest method possible in the rejecting and selecting of 
the various elements, finally to indicate that which seems the fittest to 
survive. 

It is obvious that we niust start our search in a region, or regions, where 
(1) Mycenean remains are found in great abundance, and (2) where we can 
show trom the Greek writers that no great number of separate races ever 
dwelt. 

On looking down the list of regions where objects of the Mycenean 
period have been found, two areas especially lend themselves to such an 
inquirvy—Peloponnesos and Crete. The consensus of the Greek writers 
assures ts that the former was mainly eccupied by three races, two of whom— 
the Achaeans and Dorians—came in successive waves. Thus in Laconia in 
historical times we find three distinct layers of population: (1) the Spartiates 
who formed the ruling caste, the descendants of the Dorians who at some 
period later than the composition of the Homeric poems entered Pelopon- 
nesus, aud conquered certain portions of it ; (2) the Perioeci, who represented 
the descendants of the Achaeans. conquered by the Dorians; (3) the Helots, 
the descendants of the race which the Achaeans found in possession of the 
land, and whom they reduced to serfdom im those regions which they 
conyuered. These Helots were almost certainly the same race as the 
Arcadians, who in their native fastnesses seem to have been able to keep 
out both Achaean aud Dorian. 
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In the Homeric poems we find Argolis with its cities such as Mycenae, 
and Laconia with Sparta its capital, held by the Pelopidae. In classical 
tiines Dorians are the rulers of both districts. 

Tt is in this part of Hellas that we meet the chief remains ot the 
Myeenean epoch, and we may well assume as a starting-point that the 
remains are the outcome of either the Achaeans, or that old race that 
preceded the Achaeans. 

Let us now turn to Crete, where. as already stated, extensive remains of 
the Mycenean age have been broueht to light. As it is an island far removed 
from the rest of Greece, it was much less likely to have its population mixed 
by constant advances of other tribes, such as took place in the history of 
northern Greece and northern Italy. In the case of the latter a roving tribe 
might at any time descend from Balkan or Alps, but in the case of Crete only 
people equipped with ships conld enter it. 

In the Odyssey (xix. 170 seqg.) we get a very explicit account of Crete 
and its inhabitants στ 


Κρήτη τις γαῖ᾽ ἔστι, μέσῳ ἐνὶ Folvort πόντῳ, 
καλὴ καὶ πίειρα, περίρρυτος" ἐν & ἄνθρωποι 
πολλοὶ ἀπειρέσιοι καὶ ἐννήκοντα πόληες. 

ἄλλη δ᾽ ἄλλων γλῶσσα μεμιγμένη" ἐν μὲν Ἀχαιοί, 
J Ὁ ἢ ΄ ͵΄ > %: vs 

ἐν δ᾽ ᾿Ετεόκρητες μεγαλήτορες, ἐν δὲ Κύδωνες, 
Δωριέες τε τριχάϊκες, δῖοί τε ἸΤελασγοί. 

τοῖσι" δ᾽ évt Κνῶσσος, μεγάλη πόλις, ἔνθα τε ΔΙ ίνως 
ἐδ »» , x , ’ s 
ἐννέωρος βασίλευε, Atos μεγάλου ὀαριστής, 
πατρὸς ἐμεῖο πατὴρ μεγαθύμου Δευκάλιωνος. 


In this most important passage the poet gives us a complete ethnology 
of Crete. Most scholars will admit that sume one of the tive races here 
emmnerated—Achaeans, Eteoeretes, Cydones, Dorians, Pelasgi—has produced 
the ‘Mvecuean” remains found in Crete. It is absurd to suppose that either 
the Eteocretes or Cydones ever held such a doininant position on the 
nuunkind of Hellas as to have founded Mycenae and Tiryns, or Orchomenos, 
or to have oeenpied Attiea and the Acropolis of Athens. The voice of 
history contd not have been so completely hushed, if such had been the ease, 
As it ts,all the writers of antiquity are dumb. We may therefore reject 
both the Tre-Cretans and Cydoneans. We are therefore left three races, 
Achacans, Dorians and Pelasgi, from whom to select the engravers of the 
ancient Cretan gems and the builders of the ereat structures of Chossus 
and Gonlas. 

We have had Achacans and Dorians as two of the three races one of 
whose mmaber in Peloponnesus inust have been the producer of Mycenean 


1} σοῖσι is dead by Eustathius andl a good te reba hack to ἐννήκυντα πόληες tour Hnes 
many MSS. τ τῇσι dy the commen wading, but above. especially when five qasculine names 
the teminine cender was tetdily suvgested τὸ have mtervened, 
the copys t by μεγάλῃ πόδιν Uti not Homeric 
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remains. The third race I have only alluded to as that found surviving in 
the Helots of Laconia and the aboriginal inhabitants of Arcadia. Who were 
this people? The ancient authors give us abundant notices of a people who 
dwelt in Peloponnesus before the Achaean conquest, and those who hold that 
in the statements of the ancients there is at least a solid kernel of historical 
truth will readily admit that a race of great power once reigned in the chief 
cities of Argolis and Laconia before that Achaean conyuest. 

To those who approach the ancient historias in that peculiar spirit of 
scepticism which is ready to declare that certain statements of Thucydides or 
Herodotus are false, and at the same time are building theories of the early 
history of Greece out of passages in these very authors, I cannot appeal. My 
immediate object is to show that in the Peloponnesus there lived a race ante- 
cedent to the Achaeans and Dorians, whom the ancients knew under the 
name Pelasgi. To venture to write about this race is enough to bring down 
on the writer grave suspicions that he is one of those who deal with Druids, 
and who see in the Great Pyramid the key to mystie systems of clironolugy 
and astrology. 

Accordingly, with a view to showing that a man may believe in the 
historical reality of the Pelasgi, and may with satety still be allowed to mix 
with his neighbours, let me say that I can quote the opinions of four 
historians, whose scepticism or sobermindedness no one has yet called in 
question—Niebulir, Thirlwall, Grote and E. Curtius. 

I can best express the feelings with which I approach this subject by 
quoting the vigorous words of Niebuhr: ‘The name of this people, of whom 
the historical inquirers in the age of Augustus could tind nu trace among any 
then subsisting, and about whom so many opinions have been maintained 
with such cuntideuce of late, is irksome to the historian, hating as he dovus 
that spurivus philology which raises pretensions to knowledge concerning 
races so completely buried in silence, and is revolting on account of the 
scandalous abuse that has been made of nnaginary Pelasgic mysteries and 
lore. This disgust has hitherto kept me trom speaking of the Pelasgians in 
general, espectully as by doing so T might only be opening a way for a new 
influx of writings on this unfortunate subject. Twas desirous of coutining 
inyself to such tribes of this nation as are mentioucd among the inhabitants 
of Italy: but this would leave the investigation wholly unsatisfactory, and 
the one Iam now about to commence does not pretend to make out anything 
else than Strabo, for iustance, tf he set what he knew distinctly before his 
own inind, might have given as the result.’ 

At this point of the inquiry it is sufticient for my purpose to point out 
that Ephorus, quoted by Strabo,! states that Peluponnesus had been called 
Pelasgia in ancient times, a statemeut supported and coutirmed by Aeschylus 
uot only in the extant play of the Suvpp/ices, in several passages (referring 
especially to Argolis), but also in the lost play of the Deaeides, referred to by 


1. History of Rowe i 26. 27. (Engl. Tians.) Πελασγίαν φησὶν κληθῆναι. 
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Strabo (Jar, οἵδ). Aeschylus states in his Svpplivnts and Dencid:s that their 
race (Pelasgian) is sprung from Argos that lies around Mycenae. The still 
older testimony of Hesiod, quoted likewise by Strabo im the same passage, 
makes the Pelasgians Arcadian in origin. 

We therefore have good ancient tradition that, in addition to the 
Achaeans and Dorians, a third race, and that the Pelasgi, had once been of 
ereat power in Peloponnesus, especially in Argolis and Arcadia. These threc 
peoples are identical with those of whom one must have been the creator of 
the Mycenean remains of Crete. As scholars admit that it is the same race 
who has left those remains everywhere, it must be one of the three races who 
made those objects found in Crete who produced them elsewhere. But as the 
distinct voice of all Greek history avers that these same peoples, whom we 
found in Crete, once occupied pusitions of primary importance in Pelopon- 
nesus, the conclusion is irresistible that it was one of the same three races 
who produced the Mycenean remains of Peloponnesus. 

If then the conclusion is so strong with reference to the authorship of 
the Mycenean remains found in two of the most important regions where 
objects of that peculiar civilization are found, then there is a high probability 
that the same kind of remains. no matter where they are found, is the pro- 
duct of one of these three races. If we can then, by the means of the criteria 
atforded us by the Greek writers, ascertain which of these three races produced 
the Mycenean objects found in one or more of the areas given above, we may 
reasonably conclude that this race is the creator of this great civilization. 

We shall now work backwards froin the better known to the less known. 
Of our three claimants for the prae-historic glories of Argolis and Laconia, the 
Dorian comes latest. He is the occupant of both in the classical days of 
Greece; behind him stands the Achaean, a remnant of whose race in historical 
times still occupies the district of Achaia, and in the evil days of Hellas forms 
the Achacan League, the last bright tlash that came before the end. Between 
Dorian and Achaean then must be the tirst combat, whilst the Pelasgian 
waits in the dark background of Greek history as Ephedros to fight the victor 
of the first bout. 

The Dorian has never been seriously put turward as a candidate (for 
Busolt’s attempt has utterly failed). The weight of evidence is certainly 
avainst him. The general view has been that he it was who swept away 
that old civilization so clearly limued for us in Homer. This view seems the 
true one. We have a clear picture of the habits of life of the Spartans, who were 
the foremost in power of the Dorians in historic times. To attribute the 
building of great Cyclopean walls to a people whose boast it was to live in a 
town of unwalled villages, and who were so notoriously incompetent in the 
conduct of siege operations, would indeed be ridiculous : and we see that the 
Dorians of Argolis never occupied in historical times the great fortresses of 
Mycenae and Tiryns. It wonld be uo less absurd to ascribe the beautiful 
works in gold, silver, bronze, pottery and ivory from the graves of Mycenae 
toa rude and barbarous race, by whose constitution the use of the precious 
mnetals was forbidden and who in their manner of life are still a proverb for 
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rudeness and simplicity. The Achaeans of the Homeric poems are in the 
late Bronze Age and are using iron freely for all the purposes of life, for axes 
and for the shoeing of the plough. With the Doriaus who conquered the 
Achaeans iron is almost the only metal in use. Not even money of bronze 
was used in Sparta, but only bars of iron. How can we reasonably suppose 
such a people to have built these tombs of Mycenac, where not a scrap of 
iron save two or three finger rings has been discovered? If necessary the 
geographical argument might be used, but it will be sufficient if I poimt out 
that there is not a jot of evidence that the Dorians ever oecupied the Troad 
and the Aeolid, regions where Mycenean remais have been found in quantity, 
The claims of the Dorian must give way before those of the Achacan, who is 
portrayed in the Homeric poems as dwelling surrounded with costly articles 
of gold, silver, bronze and ivory. The race who hved in royal splendour 
must certainly be preferred as claimants tu that under whose domination 
Mycenae was ouly the dwelling-place of the owl and the bat, or at most the 
stall of shepherds or the fastuess of revolted serts. 

The final struggle now comes between the victorious Achaean and the 
Pelasgian Ephedros. Before we enter on this stage of the investigation it 
will be advisable to rehearse the conditions of the problem. We want a 
race: (1) who can be shown by history and legend to have vuee at an early 
period of Greek history occupied the various localities in which Myeenean 
remains have been found; (2) a race, whose civilization as set forth in the 
ancient writers coincides with that unveiled at Myeenae, or at least does not 
differ from it ; (3) who used a forin of pictugraphic writing in Crete, Attica 
and Peloponnesus similar to that in use on the so-called Hittite seals found 
in Asia Minor and to the Cyprian syllabary. In reterence to the first condition, 
it will be admitted that if we find Mycenean remains in any area which the 
umanimous witness of antiquity declares was never occupied by the one race, 
but was occupied by the other, the latter race has a superior claim. If we find 
this taking place not in one but in two or more, the claim becomes irresistible. 
With regard to the second condition, that of civilization, it will be admitted 
that if the civilization of the Achaeans as exhibited in Homer is found to 
ditter materially from that of prae-historic Mycenae, the latter must be 
regarded as belonging to the older race. For what we have already arrived 
at in the case of the Dorians forbids us from considering the Mycenean 
civilization of a later age than that of the Homeric Achaeans. 

Let us now take the various regions in which Mycenean remains have 
been found in the order in which we enumerated them above ; discussing as 
brictly as possible the historical evidence for the occupation of each by 
Achaeans and Pelasgians. 


1. PELopoyNeEsts.—Greek traditions with one accord declare that Pelopon- 
nesus was Inhabited in the earliest times by the Pelasgians. I have already 
quoted a statement of Ephorus that Peloponnesus was called Pelasgia. 
Ephorus wrote in the 4th century B.c., but he drew his information froin 
very ancient sources, the old genealogers such as Hesiod. As Strabo gives a 
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summary to which I have already referred of the salicut features of the 
traditions respecting the Pelasgi, and as the statements of the older Greek 
writers embodied in it show unmistakably that Pelopounesus was the chief 
seat of the Pelasgian race, I shall give it (a ¢+fewsu :— 

‘That the Pelasgiaus were an ancient tribe holding a leading position 
vver all Hellas, aud especially among the Aeolians who occupied Thessaly, 
all are agreed. But Ephorus states that he thinks that being originally from 
Arcadia they chose a military life, and having persuaded many others to 
the same cvurse they shared their name with all, and acquired wide renown 
both amoug the Hellenes and among all the others, wherever they happened 
to come. For as ἃ matter of tact they became colonists of Crete, as Homer 
states, Por example Odysseus says to Penelope— 


ἄλλη 6 ἄλλων γλῶσσα μεμιγμένη" ἐν μὲν ᾿Αχαιοί, 
ἐν δ᾽ ᾿Ετεόκρητες μεγαλήτορες, ἐν δὲ Κύδωνες, 
Δωριέες τε τριχάικες, δῖοί τε Πελασγοί. 


and Thessaly is called the Pelasgian Argos, the vart that lies between the 
mouths of the Peneius and Thermopylae as far as the mouutain district that 
lies along Pindus, on account of the Pelasgians formerly having ruled over 
these districts, aud the poet himself applies the name Pelasgic to the 
Dodonaean Zeus— 


Zed ἄνα Δωδωναῖε Πελασγικέ. 


Many have likewise asserted that the nations of Epirus are Pelasgian, 
Hecause the dominion of the Pelasgians extended so far. And as many of 
the herves have been named Pelasgi, later writers have applied that name to 
the nations over which they were the chicfs. For as a matter of fact they 
spoke of Lesbos as Pelasgia and Homer calls the Pelasgiaus the neighbours 
of the Cilicians in the Troad— 


“Ἱππόθοος δ᾽ ἄγε φῦλα Ἰ]ελασγῶν ἐγχεσιμώρων. 
τῶν οἵ Λάρισαν ἐριβώλακα ναιετάασκον. 


Hesiod was Ephortus’ source for the doctrine that their origin was from 
Arcadia. For he says :— 
ἜΡΙΣ ; ᾿ : 
υἱέες ἐξεγένοντο Λυκάονος ἀντιθέοιο. 
ov ποτε τίκτε ἸΪελασγός, 


Jat Aeschylus τὰς his Suppfirats and his Deneides says their race is from 
Arges that lies round Mycenac; and again Euripides says that Peloponnesus 
was called Pelasgia, and again in his Arehelans says τ 


Δαναὸς ὁ πεντήκοντα θυγατέρων πατὴρ 
ἐλθὼν ἐς "Ἄργος ὠκισ’ ᾿Ινάχου πόλιν 
Πελασγιώτας δ᾽ ὠνομασμένους τὸ πρὶν 
“Δαναοὺς καλεῖσθαι νόμον ἔθηκ᾽ av’ “Ελλάδα. 


Auticleides states that they were the first to settle the regions roand Lemnos 
and Imbros, and further that some of these along with Tyrrhenus the son of 
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Atys set out into Italy, and the writers of the 1éthis relate that the Pelasgians 
were at Athens also, and that owing to their being wanderers, and roaming 
about like birds to whatever places they chanced to come, they were called 
Pelargi (Storks) by the people of Attica’ 

The statements here given from Hesiod, Aeschylus, Euripides and 
Ephorus point clearly to an extensive occupation of Peloponnesus, and that 
very part too where Mycenean remains are especially common. There 
cannot be much doubt that if the Pelasgians ruled the district lying around 
Mycenae, it must have been prior to the Achaean occupation of the same 
region. For there can be no reasonable doubt that the Doriaus found the 
Achaeans as the rulers of Argolis and Laconia. The short extract given 
from Strabo can be greatly amplified from other Greek sources, and the 
legends of the Achaeans themselves in every case presuppose the existence 
in Peloponnesus of ancient and powerful cities only recently acquired by the 
Achacans, and also of entire regions still unconquered, occupied as in the 
case of Arcadia by the old inhabitants. The accounts of the Tragic poets, 
Hesiod, and Ephorus are quite in accord with the knowledge afforded us by 
Homer, It is the glories of the sons of the Achaeans that are sung in the 
Lhrad and Od yssy, and it is trom these poems that we reconstruct our picture 
of the Achaean civilization. But if we hearken to what these epics tell us 
vf the Achaeans, we must give equal heed to what they tell us of a prior 
age, and people into whose heritage they entered and to whose civilization 
they were assimilated. 


(1) adrgoles, We tind traces in Homer that it had but recently come 
under anew domination. Mycenae, * wealthy in gold, the seat of Agamemnon 
‘king of men,’ is not au ancient inheritance of the dynasty of the Pelopidac. 
Atreus, the father of Agamemnon and Menelaus. was the first of his race 
who reigned there. Thuevdides gives us ost detinite information on 
the point :— 

‘It is said too by those of the Pelopomnesians who have received the 
most certain accounts by tradition from their forefathers. that Pelops first 
acquired power by the abundance of riches with whieh he came from Asia 
to men who were needy, and, although a neweomer, gave his name to the 
country; and that afterwards still greater power fell to the lot of his 
descendants, as Eurystheus was killed in Attica by the Heraclidae, and 
Atreus was lis mothers brother, and Eurystheus. when joining in the ex- 
pedition, entrusted Mycenac and the government to Atrens on the ground 
of their connection (he happened to be tlying from his father on account of 
the death of Chrysippus); and when Eurystheus did uot return again they 
suy that at the wish of the Mycencans themselves through their fear of the 
Heraclidae, and also because he appeared to be powerful and had courted 
the commons, Atreus received the kingdom of the Myceneans and all that 
Eurystheus ruled over; and that so the descendants of Pelops became 
greater than the descendants of Perseus!” In any case the dynasty only 


16 Thuc. i 9. 
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began with Pelups, the father of Atreus, and thus within two generations 
their reign at Mycenae must have begun. There is no contradiction in 
Homer of the belief of Aeschylus that another and very ancient people had 
held the country round Mycenae. It was one of the three cities held 
expressly dear by Hera.” 

And it is also one of the towns called ‘rich in gold’ (πολύχρυσος) in Homer, 
the other two being Ilios and Orchomenos in Boeotia, called the ‘Minyan.’ 
The latter cities were both of ancient prosperity, and it is on the whole more 
probable that Mycenae is called by a similar name because it was likewise 
famous for its lung continued wealth and splendour, and not because it had 
suddenly sprung up under one or two reigns. The legends fully confirm this, 
for the walls of Mycenae are ascribed to the same builders as those who 
built those of Tiryns for king Proetus, who was certainly not Achaean, as 
we shall see very shortly. Thus Euripides (/p/. 41/. 1500) speaks of them 
as the work of the Cyclopes. Pausanias ‘saw at Mycenae’ the subterranean 
buildings of the sons of Atreus, where they hid the treasures of their wealth, 
‘There is likewise the grave of Atreus, and the graves of all those who after 
their retum from Thos along with Agamemnon <Aevisthus feasted and then 
murdered; Cassandra and her twin sons that she bare Agamemnon, Eury- 
medon, his charioteer. and Teledamus. 8 But though Greek tradition linked 
with the names of Atreus and Agamemnon the graves of the Acropolis of 
Mycenae, and the bechive tombs outside, nevertheless the foundation of the 
great walls and the Lion gateway, in spite of all the temptation there was to 
connect them likewise with the Atreidae, were ascribed to an older time and 
race. Thus Pausanias (λον, cif.), after mentioning the final overthrow of the 
city by the Argives in $58 B.c., says ‘nevertheless there still remain both other 
portions of the surrounding wall, and the gate, and on it stand lions. But 
they say that these likewise are works of the Cyclopes, who constructed for 
Proetus the wall at Tiryns.’ 


(2) Coming now to Ziryus we can get more definite statements about it 
and its foundation and inythical history. Already in Homeric times it is 
renowned for its walls, for it is called τειχιόεσσα (17. ii, 559), 

In Homeric times it is but of little importance. No chieftain of any 
note comes from it. Once only is it named, and that with a number of the 
lesser towns of Argolis, which sent contingeuts to Troy, In that place 
we find already the great walls, which Pausanias said might be compared 
to the pyramids of Egypt for their marvellons size. These walls were 
ascribed by later tradition to king Proetus, who employed in their con- 
struction the Cvclopes from Lycia. So Pausanias has told us in the passage 
just quoted.t 

The story of Proetus is no figinent of the late Greck writers, any more 
than is the tradition of Cyclopean workinen, But whilst the latter is 
sanctified by Pindar”? who speaks of the Κυκλώπια πρόθυρα of Tiryns, and 


11. iv, 51-2 Pett Strabo 373. 
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by Euripides in the Hercules Furens2 the name of Proetus meets us in one of 
the most famous passages in Homer: as the husband of the wicked 
Stheneboea, who, having in vain tempted Bellerophon, falsely accused him to 
her husband. Proctus was a righteous man, and shrank from the pollution 
of slaying Bellerophon, so he sent him to his father-in-law, the king of 
Lycia, having given him those σήματα Avypa, inscribed in a folded tablet, 
around which controversy has so often raged, and to which I shall presently 
return. 

Proetus was brother of Acrisinus. father of Danae. ‘The sons of Abas, 
the son of Lynceus, divided the kingdom. Acrisius remained at Argos, but 
Proetus got possession of the Heraeum and Midea, and Tiryns, and all the 
seaboard of the Areive laud, and there are marks of the settlement of 
Proetus at Tiryns.’ 

The Lynceus from whom Proetus was descended was that single one of 
the sons of Aegyptus who escaped the murderous hands of the daughters 
of Danaus through the tender-heartedness of the ‘splendide mendax’ Hy- 
perinnestra. Proetus therefore is a descendant of Io, and one of that 
ancient Pelasgic race who, according to Aeschylus, reigned in Argos, that 
Argos that lay around Mycenae. The term Argos has given rise to much 
confusion, and at this point a few words on this subject will uot be out 
of place. In Homer Argos regularly means (1) the whole region which 
we commonly term Argolis, This is evident from various passages such as 
fl, vi. 153, and in Οὐ itt, 263 Myecenae is described in the same language ; 
Acgisthus at Mycenae is spoken of thus: ὁ δ᾽ εὔκηλος μυχῷ ”Apyeos ἱπποβό- 
τοιο. (2) Argos is used of a city, either the city called Argos in historical 
times or more probably the Heraeum. For Hera names Argos tirst of the 
three cities which are most dear to her. 

The Argos so beloved ought to be the place which contains the 
sanctuary ; here many Mycenean objects have been found by Prof. Wald- 
stein—pottery and engraved stones—whilst at Argos proper of later tines 
up to the present no Mycenean objects have been found. It is not unlikely 
that the Argos of later times was culled Larisa originally, for the acropolis 
always retained that name (Paus. ii. 24. 1). There was also a shrine at 
the historical Argos of Demeter Pelasgis. This connects Argos with the 
Pelasgians and the equine Demeter of Phigalia. The confusion between 
Mycenae and the district in which it was situated was easy, and atter 
the downfall of Mycenae and the rise of the new Argos of the Dorian 
period, the dramatic writers usually spoke of Mycenae as Argos. In a 
passage already quoted Pausanias*? tells us that Proetus obtained the Heraeum, 
Midea and Tiryns as his share. In another passage (ii. 12, 2) le tells us 
that Proetus built a temple of Hera; ‘atter coming to Sicyon from Titane 
and as you pass down to the sea, there is a temple of Hera. and they say 
that the founder was Proetus the son of Abas. Proctus is thus associated 
with the building of Hera-shrines, and also as possessing the Heracumn. 


AV ffeie, Buy Aa. 2 Pansanias in 10 2 
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Pausanias, embodying the beliefs of the Greeks. believed that the Heraeum 
belonged to the prae-Achaean time. In that case we may well regard the 
early remains found at the Heraeum and the accompanying Egyptian scarabs 
as going back to a period when the Achaeans were still living in Phthiotis, 
and had not vet set foot in the Peloponnesus. 

Provtus and <Acrisius were descended from Lynceus, son of Aegyptus, 
and Hypermnestra, daughter of Danaus. The story is too well known τὸ need 
repetition, To, daughter of Iasus of Argos, whether she reached Egypt by 
a series of overland journeyings, or as Herodotus states (i. 2), there gave 
birth to Epaphus, ‘the swarthy’ ὁ Azos πόρτις βοός. Danaus and Aegyptus 
were his descendants. They quarrelled. Danaus on his way back tu Greece 
put into Rhodes, and there set up the idol of Athena at Lindus. He and lis 
daughters came to Argolis, pursued by the sous of Acgyptus as set forth in 
the Svyplivats by Aeschylus. They claim protection from the king of Argos, 
as being his kindred. This king is named Pelasgus, aud Arygos is called a 
city of the Pelasgians. According to Greck tradition of an carly time, these 
rctugees from Egypt were of the old Pelasgian race. 


(3) Veuphia, This was the ancient seaport of Argolis. It stood twelve 
stades distant from Tiryns. Here there are tombs of the Mycenean period at 
the place known as Palamidi. Its founder was Nauplius, sun of Poseidon and 
Amymone: he was therefore an autochthbon; Palamedes was his son. The 
latter was the inventor of writing, according to a Greek tradition up to the 
present treated with the same scepticism with which the stury of Cadmus 
being the introducer of the Phoenician letters into Greece was received until 
our own gencration, When increased knowledge has shown the statement to 
be intrinsically trae. When I deal with the question of Mycenean picto- 
graphs, I shall return to him. 

According to Pansanias, Danaus planted an Exyptian colony there. In 
historic tines the city still kept apart from the rest of Argolis, and it was only 
at a later period that 10 became the port of Argos. It continued long to be a 
member of that very ancient ainphictyony of Calaurcia. We shall tind 
Nauplius in close relations with the Pelasgian kings of Tegea, engaged in 
trading to Mysia and north-western Asia Minor, Once amore the Greek 
tradition points clearly to a prac-Achaean history tor Nauplia. 

To sum up the results of an examination of the five places in Argolis 
where Mycenean remais have been found, we tind that Mycenae has a prac- 
Achacan origin assigned to its walls and gate the same as that assigned to 
Tiryns. The latter has nothing Achaean associated with it. Proctus is its 
founder, and Pausaniaus connected with him the remains existing in his time. 
The Heraenm is linked to Proetus, and su tuo is Midea; and lastly, Nauplia 
ix considered non-Achacan, with a population settled there by Danaus. The 
remains then found in these tive places must, if we allow any weight to 
tradition. be assigned to a people who preceded the Achacans. This people 
the Greeks knew as Pelasgians. 


8) Luewata, In the Glyssey we tind Menelaus, the son of Atreus, 
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dwelling at Sparta in a house of great splendour, adorned with gold, silver 
ivory and amber, The current idea of an Achaean palace is made up from 
this palace at Sparta, that of Alcinoos the Phaeacian, and that of Odysseus 
at Ithaca. The frieze adorned with blne glass from the palace at Tiryns is 
compared to that in the house of Alcinoos. But are we justified in consider- 
ing the Spartan or the Phaeacian palace Achaean? Menelaus occupies that 
at Sparta in virtue of his marriage with Helen, the daughter of Tyndareus, 
He was altogether a new comer. There was a very ancient dynasty there of 
which Tyndareus was the last king. This dynasty can be shown from the 
ancient pedigrees to be not Achaean. That the ancient genealogies may be 
used for questions of race was the opinion of Niebuhr. Such pedigrees can 
be easily remembered and transmitted, as amongst the chieftain families of 
all countries they are held of supreme importance. If Homer is sufficient as 
ἃ witness, it was so in early Greece. There are constant recitations of pedi- 
erees in the Poems; and further, that such were part of the lore imparted by 
the elders to the younger, is shown by the words of Nestor, who tells how 
Tydeus had discoursed to him— 


s ᾿ 4 > , Fe , ap 
πάντων ᾿Αργείων ἐρέων γενεὴν τε τόκον τε." 


We may therefore reasonably take as a fair piece of evidence for race the 
pedigree of Tyndareus, He was the son of Oebalus and Gorgophone. Gorgo- 
phone was the daughter of Perseus, who was the son of Danae, who was the 
danghter of Acrisius, whose Pelasgian pedigree 1 have already proved. 
Ocbalus was the son of Cynortas, who was the son of Amyclas, who was the 
son of Lacedaemon, who was the son of Zeus. Tyndareus is thus descended 
on the tather’s side from the autochthonous founders of Lacedaemon and 
Amyelae without auy suspiciun of any strain of the blood of the new 
Achavans, the sons of Xuthus, the son of Hellen, that king of Thessaly from 
whom the Achaeans traced their descent. 

We may therefore reasonably conclude that the palace at Sparta ovenpied 
by Menelaus and Helen, where Telemachus visited them, was the ancient 
residence of Tyndareus and the old kings of Sparta. That it was more 
splendid than the usual residence of an Achaecan king is certain from the 
words in which the poet describes the wonder and admiration that filled 
Telemachus and his comrade Nestor’s son. 

If it be said that it was because of the great wealth and rich store of 
eifts bronght back trom Ins wandermegs that the two young princes were lost 
in admiration at the embellishments of gold, silver, ivory and amber, our 
answer is ready. Such palaces were known elsewhere in Homer’s world, 
The palace of Alcinoos is indeed splendid, with its four pillars round the 
great hearth in the centre of the Megaron, and its frieze of blue glass (θριγκὸς 
κυάνοιο). But the Phaeacians are certainly not Achacaus. They build with 
huge stones which have to be dragged (putoi λίθοι), Which seems to link 
their architecture to the Cyelopean masonry of Mycenae and Tiryns2! But T 
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shall have to return to theim later on. Now if we take the house of Odysseus 
as the type of the Achaean chiettain’s palace, how ditterent it is from that of 
Menelaus and Alcinoos. There is no stunptuous adornmeut of cyanus or 
amber or ivory. The most elaborate article in it is the great bedstead tormed 
out of a tree, and carved by Odysseus himself, which was built into his bed- 
chamber. The stage of art is totally different in each, if we contrast the 
suinptuous decoration of Spartan and Phaeacian chambers with the wood- 
carving of the other. 

There is also another curious piece of evidence which indicates that the 
Achaeans are but new-comers in Laconia. Menelaus tells Telemachus that 
his desire had been to bring Odysseus from Ithaca with all his folk, and to 
settle lim near himself, after having laid waste for this purpose some neigh- 
bouring city— 

μίαν πόλιν ἐξαλαπάξας 
al περιναιετάουσι, ξανάσσονται δ᾽ ἐμοὶ αὐτῷ (O/. iv. 176). 


It cannot be meant that Menelaus would destroy a free Achaean town, 
vecupied by his own followers; but if there was an older population, lately 
half subdued, yielding a sullen homage, and always a sonrce of danger, we can 
well wuderstand the desire of Menelaus to bring in Achaean chiefs with their 
followers to occupy and garrison the country. The evidence then points in 
favour of an older race of great power and civilization in Sparta before the 
Achaeans got possession. 

We have now seen the positive evidence from Homer and the Greek 
traditions as given by Aeschylus and others for the existence of a prae- 
Achaean race in Pelopunnesus, a race which Aeschylus knew as the Pelasgians. 
Let us now sve how far this is compatible with the legends which embody the 
earliest history of the Achaeans and their first entry into the Peloponnesus. 
Achacus, the Eponymus of the race, was the son of Xuthus, the son of 
Hellen, the son of Deuealion, king of Thessaly.” Achaeus however in some 
stories appears with very difterent parentage and accompaniments. According 
tu Dionysius of Halicarnassus,” Achaeus Phthius and Pelasgus are sons of 
Poseidon and Larisa. They migrate from Peloponnesus into Thessaly and 
distributed the Thessalian territory between them, giving their names to the 
principal divisiuns. Their descendants six generations later were driven out 
of Thessaly by Deucalion. 

This was, says Grote, ‘to provide an Eponymus for the Achaeans in the 
sorithern districts of Thessaly, Pausanias accomplishes the same object by a 
different means, represeuting Achaeus. the son of Xuthus, as having gone 
back to Thessaly and ocenpied the portion of it to which his father was 
entitled. Then, by way of explaining how it was that there were Achaeans 
at Sparta and not Argos, he tells us that Archauder and Architeles, the sons 
of Achaeus, came trom Thessaly to Peloponnesus and married two daughters 
of Danaus” They acquired great influence at Argos and Sparta, aud gave to 
the people the name of Achaeans. 

* Paus. vil, 1, 1-ὰς 

” Diony. 1.17, Larisa as mother indicates that they came from Larisa in Argos. 
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Herodotus also mentions Archander, son of Phthius and grandson of 
Achaeus, who married the daughter of Danaus. 

Strabo, following Ephorus, says ‘that the Achaean Phthiotae, who with 
Pelops made an irruption into Peloponnesus, settled in Laconia, and were so 
much distinguished for their valour that Peloponnesus, which for a long 
period up to this time had the name of Argos, was called Achaean Argos and 
not Peloponnesus, which had been the name, and Laconia also was thus 
peculiarly designated. From Laconia the Achaeans were expelled by the 
Doriaus. and went and settled in what was known as Achaea properly so 
ealled, expelling the Tonians therefrom.’ ** 

Here then we have the Greek traditions respecting the coming of the 
Achaeans into the Peloponnesus. These stand out distinct in themselves 
from any of the statements about the Pelasgians, and therefore embody a 
different line of evidence. Does this harmonize or does it contradict the 
statements of Hesiod and Aeschylus and Ephorus about the Pelasgian occupa- 
tion of the Peloponnesus? It plainly supports it. For Herodotus makes 
Archander the Achaean marry a daughter of Danaus, a statement in which 
he is supported by Pausanias, although there is a slight variant in the pedi- 
gree, Herodotus making Archander son of Phthius and grandson of Achaeus, 
whereas Pausanias makes Achacus aud Phthius brothers, Yet the story 
assumes in either case that there was an ancient race of great importance of 
which Danaus was king, in full possession of Argolis and Sparta. The story 
told by Strabo of the coming of the Achaeans under the leadership of Pelops 
makes a similar assumption, for if there is any story in Greek legend which 
keeps to one positive version, it is that Pelops the Phrygian was a late comer 
into Peloponnesus, where he found ancient dynasties in full sway, and that he 
gained his kingdom by marrying Hippodamia, the daughter of Oenomaus. 
We have seen above how his son Atreus got the throne of Mycenae and sup- 
planted the ancient Perseid line,and how his grandson Menelaus, by marrying 
Helen, the heiress of Tyndareus, gained possession of Sparta. If the sceptic 
point with derision to the wide ditterence between the story of Herodotus and 
Pausauias aud that told by Strabo, my answer is that such ditterent stories of 
the first coming of the Achaeans are by no means incompatible with historical 
truth. Who can tell when the Saxons first entered England ὁ One story of 
their coming represents Hengist and Horsa as coming in to aid the British king 
Vortigern against the Picts and Scots, aud settling in the south of England ; 
but on the other hand, it is not at all improbable that the earliest Saxon 
settlements were in Northumbria, Who can tell whether the Danes who 
settled in Ireland first got their footing at Dublin or Waterford? The fact is 
that when the tide of colonizing and conquest begins to flow, different bodies 
of invaders make their appearance, almost simultaneously in some cases, at 
ditterent pots; sometimes small bodies of men seeking new homes paved 
the way (such as Archander and Architeles of the Achaean legend), to be 
tullowed later on by far larger bodies of population. 


* vill, 305. 
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The incoming of valiant strangers who marry the daughters of the old 
kingly houses, is no mere figment of the Greek legend-mongers. History 1s 
full of such. Stronghow the Norman aids Dermot MacMorogh and mayrics 
his daughter Eva: and in more modern days Captain John Smith married 
the Indian princess Pocahontas, fiom whom the best families in Virgiia are 
proud to trace their descent. 

Again the story of the Phrygian Pelops leading the Achacans may raise 
a sniff of incredulity. But it must not be forgotten that at all times and 
especially in barbaric days it is the chieftain’s personality which is the 
weightiest factor. If aman of great personal prowess arises, men of other 
races are quite ready to follow him. How many of the countless hordes who 
followed Genghis Khan were of the same race as their captain? In our own 
time we have seen with what readiness the Zulus were willing to follow as their 
chief the Englishman, John Dunn. 

As the Achaean legends assume the existence of an older race in 
Peloponnesus it will not be sufficient for the sceptic to assail my position by 
denying the existence of the Pelasgians in Peloponnesus on the ground that 
the Hesiodic genealogy is a pure fabrication ; he must also be prepared to cast 
away as utterly worthless the Achaean legend, which not only falls in with 
the Pelasgic legend, but fits exactly into the statements of the Homeric 
poems, 


(5) Airadiv, We have now come to the last of the districts of 
Peloponnesus which has, wp to the present. revealed Mycenean remains in 
any form. 

If the existence of such remains can be proved for Arcadia, the con- 
sequences are of the very highest importance for our quest. Up to the 
present Ican only point to one Mycenean object. an engraved gem of the 
pure Mycenean type found at Phigaleia im the south-west corner of Arcadia. 
To reason dogmatically from the finding of one or two objects of this 
description which might very well be waifs, would be indeed foolish. On the 
other hand to say that Arcadia does not contain Mycenean antiquities because 
as yet no large group of them has been discovered, would be still more so. 
For at any moment the spade may present us with cumple confirmation of the 
indications given by the Phigaleian gem, Attica herself has only at a 
comparatively reeent date given up any of her buried treasures of this deserip- 
tion and yet Attic soil has been more ransacked than any part of Greece. 
3ut af Iocan show that there were monuments in Areadia, venerated as 
ancient i the days when the 2 ν᾽ was written, aud that these monuments 
were of the same kind as those found at Mycenae, I shall have proved an 
important step: and though up to the present there has been no scientific 
investigation of any such remains in Arcadia, if it can be proved that such 
Mycenean antiquities exist as native in the district, it will be indeed hard to 
tinnintain that they are of Achaean or Dorian origin, mless we are prepared 
to give the lie direct to all Greek history. * Arcadia, says Εἰς Curtius, ‘the 
ancients regiurded as ας pre-eminently Pelasgian country; here, as they 
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thought, the autochthonic condition of the primitive inhabitants had pre- 
served itself longest, and had been least disturbed by the intrusion of foreign 
elements.’ “8 

This assertion may be taken as a sound historical fact, for Thucydides” 
expressly tells us that Arcadia was the one part of Peloponnesus which had 
known no change of inhabitants. Pausanias (vii. 4, 1) says Arcadia was 
formerly called Pelasgia, aud that the Arcadians were Pelasgians. Strabo 
gives the same account, and tells us that the Arcadians preserved the Aevlic 
dialect. 

If Mycenean remains are indigenous in Arcadia, it is certain that they 
are not Achaean. Twice are the Arcadians mentioned in the 1]. In the 
Catalocue a contingent of no less than sixty ships is supplied by the meu 
of Arcady :-- 


ot δ᾽ ἔχον ’Apxadiny ὑπὸ Κυλλήνης ὄρος αἰπύ, 

Αὐπύτιον παρὰ τύμβον, ἵν᾿ ἀνέρες ἀγχιμαχηταί, 
δ ΄ te ae ie Ἀφ , ΄ 

ot Φένεόν τ᾽ ἐνέμοντο καὶ ᾿᾽Ορχόμενον πολύμηλον, 

‘Piany τε Στρατίην τε καὶ ἠνεμόεσσαν ᾿Ενίσπην, 

‘ 

καὶ Τεγέην εἶχον καὶ ΔΙαντινέην ἐρατεινήν, 

v ΄ , ? > \ ἐς Σ᾽ ΄ 

Στύμφηλοόν τ᾽ εἶχον καὶ Ἰαρρασέην ἐνέμοντο. 


Who was this Aepytus, whose graye was so famous as to be a well-known 
landmark when the J/ivd was composed, and what was the nature of this 
tomb? Answers are ready for each question. I shall take thein in reverse 
order. Pausanias *! saw this very monument in the second century a.D. ‘The 
grave of Aepytus I looked at with special interest, because Homer in his 
verses referring to the Arcadians made mention of the tomb of Aepytus: it 
is a mound of earth of no great size enclosed by a circular kerbing of 
stone.’ 5 

T have already spoken of the well-known circular stone enclosure on the 
Acropolis of Mycenae, which Schliemann took for the Agora; but which 
Tsountas has well explained as a ring of stonework to keep the earthen mound 
over the graves together. This Arcadian grave seems to confirm Tsountas, as 
here we have a grave similarly constructed. If this grave seen by Pausanias 
was really the tomb of the Aepyti, we may now be certain that such graves 
are non-Achaean in origin, though Achaean conquerors may have buried their 
dead in them, just as Romans buried in British barrows and Saxons buried in 
Roman cemeterivs. Who was this Aepytus, whose grave was probably the 
object of periodical sacrifices like that of the hero Leucippus at Daulis? — If 
that were so there would be an unbroken tradition of the occupants of the 
tomb down to the time of Pansanias.” Aepytus was the son of Elatus, who 


2 Curtius 1. 175. κρηπῖδι ἐν κύκλῳ περιεχύμενον. 

39 Thueyd. i. 2, 3: Sir W. Gell saw a tumulus surrounded by 
80 77, ii, 603 srqq. a loose stone wall, which he identified as that 
31 viii. 16, 3. of Aepytus, but the locality does not agree with 


85 1], ἔστι μὲν οὖν γῆς χῶμα οὐ μέγα Aidov — that given hy Pausanias. 
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was the son of Arcas, who was the son of Callisto, who was the daughter of 
Lycaon, who was the son of Pelasgus, who was the son of Zeus.*# 

If it be objected that as Callisto was turned into a bear, she must there- 
fore have been simply a totem, and that consequently Lyecaon and Pelasgus 
are mere later additions, the auswer is that in that case such famous persons 
as Pandion. the father of Proene and Philomela, and Nisus the father of 
Sevlla must be expelled from two of the best known of Greek legends. 
The fact is that there are abundant cases of metamorphism into birds and 
beasts in early Greece beside cases which may be taken as totems. Did Circe 
make totems of the companions of Odysseus / 

There can be no question as to the genuine Pelasgian origin of the tomb 
of Aepytus mentioned by Homer. Aepytus is fourth in descent from Lycaon. 
The sons of Lycaon play a part of primary importance in the mythical 
period. For this reason I think it better to quote Niebuhr’s summary of the 
evidence relating to them and its value than to give a statement in my 
own words :— 

‘Pherecydes “Dionysius i. 15) states that Oenotrus was one of the 
tweuty sous of Lycaon son of Pelasgus, and that the Oenotrians were named 
atter hin, as the Peucetians on the Ionian Gulf were after his brother 
Peucetus. They migrated from Arcadia (Dionys. i. 11) seventeen generations 
betore the Trojan war, with a multitude of Arcadians and other Greeks; who 
were pressed for room at home. And this, says Pausanias (fica. ον, iti), is 
the earliest colony, whether of Greeks or barbarians, whereof a recollection 
has been preserved. Other genealogers have stated the number of the 
Lycaonids differently. The names found in Pausanias amount to six and 
tweuty and some have dropped ont of the text. Apollodorus (iii. 8, 1) 
reckons them at tifty, of which number his list falls short by one. Very few 
in the two lists are the same ; Pausanias has no Peucetus, Apollodorus neither 
him nor Qenotrus, but the strangest thing is that though their names mark 
them all out as founders of races or of cities, still the latter mythologer 
makes them all perish in Deucalion’s flood. It is clear that he or the author 
he followed must have already mixed up a legend about certain impious sons 
of Lycaon, who perhaps were nameless, with the tradition which enumerated 
the towns of Arcadia and such as were of kindred origin under the names of 
their pretended founders. Legends of this sort will not be looked upon by 
any as historical. but in the light of national pedigrees like the Mosaical, 
such genealogies ure deserving of attention inasmuch as they present views 
concerning the affinity of nations which certainly were not inventions of the 
genealogers, themselves early writers after the scale of our literature, but 
were taken by them from poems of the sine class with the Thevgony or 
But if we find them 
mentioning the Pelasgian uation, they du at all events belong to an age 


from ancient treatises or from prevalent opinions, 


Ἢ Another version made Arcas son of Zeus 
by Themuste, If the Areadiaus+ onsidered theim- 
slyes Bears. deseended from Atas Bear, it 
may well he that this was only a mere late pun 


on the msemblance between Αρκάς and ἄρκτος, 
thensh the words were in origin not related. 
Thus the seal (geen) berame the blazon ot 
Phovaea, and the apple (μῆλον) that of Melos. 
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when that name and people had nothing of the mystery which they bore in 
the eyes of the later Greeks, for instance of Strabo; and even though the 
Arcadians have been transformed into Hellenes, still a very distinct recollec- 
tion might be retained of their affinity with the Thesprotians whose land 
contained the oracle of Dodona ; as well as of that between these Epirotes 
and other races which is implied in the common descent of Maenalus, and 
the other Arcadians, aud of Thesprotus, and Oenotrus from Pelasgus. Nor 
does this genealogy stand alune in calling the Oenotrians Pelasgians ; evidence 
to the same effect, perfectly unexceptionable and as strictly historical as the 
case will admit of, is furnished by the fact that the serfs of the Italian 
Greeks, who must undoubtedly have been Oenotrians, were called Pelasgians’ 
(Steph. Byz. v. Nios). This passage of Niebuhr anticipates several points 
with which I have to deal later on. 

Niebuhr’s estimate of the genealogies seems to me to be just, and we 
may without rashness believe that Arcadia and Aryolis were the seats of an 
ancient race which played a foremost part im the early history of Greece. 
The kings of Tegea exercised great influence in Argolis. It is significant, as 
Curtius points out, to find Nauplius the founder of Nauplia, the port of 
Argolis being the servitor of the king of Tegea. When we come to deal 
with the Minyans we shall find Ancaeus king of Tegea one of the number in 
the memorable voyage of the Argo. Even still in Homer the Arcadians 
supply a qnota of ships in excess of what we might have expected, All 
these considerations are of importance in showing that they had long been 
given to sea cratt, a fact of significance when we comme to deal with the 
character of the ornamentation on Mycenean pottery. I am fully aware that 
certain modern writers discredit the Hesiodic account of the Arcadian origin 
of the Pelasyi. If we follow this line of doctrine, we simply declare that all 
early tradition is worthless. The Hesiodic genealogy is presumably a work 
of at least as early as the 7th century B.c. If it is argued that a genealogy 
compiled by one who presumably was a Buevtian is of uv value, the answer 
is that unless Hesiod embodied some very ancient tradition of the pedigree 
of the sons of Pelasous and Lycaon he certainly would not have made them 
so prominent in the ancestry of Hellas. For why should a Bveotian 50 
vlorify the Arcadians? It is certainly a case where the critics must be 
prepared to show motive. I feel certaim that if the tradition was Arcadian 
or Peloponnesian instead of being derived from a Boeotian source, the critics 
would have at once cried out that it was a palpable invention of the Area- 
dians for purposes of self-glorification. 

But it is useless to attack the Arcadian origin of the story without at 
the same time demolishing that embodied by Aeschylus, which connects 
Argolis with Pelasgians. It cannot be said that Aeschylus is slavishly 
following the Hesiodic story, for he says uothing about Arcadia. The 
modern sceptie will accordingly argue ev sé atio and say that the Hesivodic 
version is false for Aeschylus knows nothing of it. My reply is that 
Aeschylus in his Supp/ivnts and Duneides was not writing a handbook of 
historical geography, nor a monograph on the Pelasyians. Argos and its 
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history is the central point of his drama, and he accordingly alludes incident- 
ally to its ancient inhabitants, the Pelasgi. There is nothing contradictory 
in the statements of Hesiod and Aeschylus; nor yet again are their state- 
ments disproved by the fact that there were Pelasgians in Thessaly and at 
Dodona in early days, nor by the fact that Herodotus does not say anything 
about Pelasgi in the Peloponnesus. Aeschylus, his elder contemporary, did 
know of Pelasgians in that region, and his knowledge of the history of 
Greece proper may be taken as at least as good as that of Herodotus the 
Asiatic. Again, because Herodotus knew of Pelasgians in his own time who 
dwelt on the Hellespont and at Creston, who spoke a language which was 
not Greek, this is no argument against the existence of this people at an 
earlier date all over Greece. It might as well be argued that because we 
find in parts of Great Britain, such us Wales and the Highlands of Scotland, 
and parts of Treland people known as Celts and who speak a language which 
ix certainly not English, no such people ever extended over all Great Britain 
and all Ireland, in the regions where English has been for centuries the only 
language. The Pelasgian Janguage may have been as closely allied to Greek 
as Lycian and Phrygian, or as old Celtic or Uinbrian and Oscan were to 
Latin, and yet Herodotus would call it a non-Greek tongue. Herodotus and 
Thueydides held that the Pelasgians had merged into the Hellenic body, a 
view attested by like occurrences in other countries, such ax England, France, 
Spain, where the Welsh, Britons, and Basyues, who have survived in the 
least inviting and most inaecessible parts of the countries, are living witnesses 
to the statements of history that they once occupied the whole Jand. 

The cycle of the legends of Heracles and his wanderings—starting from 
Pelopounesus northwards slaying Centaurs in Thessaly, passing into Thrace 
and up to the Danube’s sources into Northern Italy, on his cattle-lifting 
expedition into Spain—shows that the Greeks had a tradition not only of 
great early movements caused by the pressing down of fresh tribes from the 
north, but also of one still older in which the advance was from south tu 
north. 

As Heracles belongs to the prae-Achaean stock, being great-grandson of 
Perseus, the son of Danae, daughter of Acrisius, whose pedigree we already 
know, once more we get the tradition of an older stratuin of oceupants of 
the Pelupomesus, who were there before the Achaean conquest and who 
were called Pelasgians, substantiated by the legend of Heracles, the most 
prominent of Greek inyths and which can in no wise be said to be invented 
to bolster up a Pelasgic theory started by Hesiod. 

Let us now leave Peloponnesus for the present, but before doing so I 
must point out that if the objection is raised that no Mycenean remains have 
been found at the city of Argos or in the district of Triphylia, where 
Pelasgians and Minyans dwelt, and therefore the connection between the 
Pelasgians and Mycenean objects breaks down, the argument. is equally fatal 
to the Achaeans who occupied buth these regions. 

T might urge with more force that as there have been as yet no 
Mycenean objects found in the region called Achaia in histurie times 
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in Peloponnesus, where the Achaeans maintained themselves after the 
Dorian conquest, therefore there can be no doubt of the non-Achaean nature 
of the Mycenean civilization. But the argument drawn from negative 
evidence is unreliable in such cases especially: for the next turn of a 
peasant’s spade may shatter the argument to atoms. Moreover it does not 
follow that the same race always remains in the same stage of art, and the 
Achaeans after the Dorian conquest may have been, and most likely were, 
in a very different condition from those of earlier times. 


Il. Artica.—We have now come to the most interesting district of all 
Hellas. It has revealed on the Acropolis remains of Cyclopean walls of a 
Mycenean palace, and at Menidi, Spata. and Thoricus tombs of the Mycenean 
period. As regards the history of Attica we are well informed by the writers 
of the fifth century B.c. Both Herodotus and Thucydides are clear on the 
origin of the Attic race. It is best to let the historians speak for themsclves 
on this most important point. 

First let us hear Herodotus: ‘His (Croesus’) inquiries pointed out to 
him two states as pre-eminent above the rest. These were the Lacede- 
monians and the Athenians, the former of Doric, the latter of Ionie blood. 
Indeed these two nations had held from very early times the most distin- 
guished place in Greece, the one being a Pelasgic, the other a Hellenic 
people; the one never quitted its original seats, while the other had been 
excessively migratory ; for during the reign of Deucalion, Phthiotis was the 
eountry in which the Hellenes dwelt, but under Dorus the son of Hellen 
they moved to the part at the base of Ossa and Olympus, which is 
called Histiacotis; forced to retire from that region by the Cadmeians, they 
settled under the name of Macedni in the chain of Pindus. Hence they 
once more moved and came to Dryopis; from Dryopis having entered the 
Pelopomnesus in this way they became known as Dorians. What. thie 
language of the Pelasgi was I cannot say with any certainty. If however 
we may form a conjecture from the tongue spoken by the Pelasgi of the 
present day,—those, for instance, who live at Creston above the Tyrrhenians 
who formerly dwelt in the district named Thessaliotis, aud were neighbours 
of the people now called Dorians,—or those again who founded Placia and 
Seylace upon the Hellespont, who had previously dwelt for some time with 
the Athenians,—or those, in short, of any other of the cities which have 
dropped the name, but are in fact Pelasgian; if I say we are to form a con- 
jJecture from any of these, we must pronounce that the Pelasgi spoke a_bar- 
barous language. If this were really so, and the entire Pelasgie race spoke 
the same tongue, the Athenians, who were certainly Pelasgic, must have 
changed their language at the same time that they passed into the Hellenic 
body ; for it is a certain fact that the people of Creston speak a language 
unlike any of their neighbours, and the same is true of the Placians, while 
the language spoken by these two peoples is the same; which shows that 
they both retained the idioms which they brought with them into the 
countries where they are now settled. 
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The Hellenic race has never since its first origin changed its speech. 
This at least seems evident to me. It was a branch of the Pelasyie which 
separated from the main body, and at first was scanty and of little power, but 
it gradually spread and increased to a multitude of nations chiefly by the 
voluntary entrance into its ranks of numerous tribes of barbarians. The 
Pelasgi on the other hand were, I think, a barbaric race which never greatly 
multiplied.’ δ 

There can be little doubt as regards the Pelasgic origin of the 
Athenians. Herodotus had resided at Athens and thus had the means of 
knowing the native traditions. As to whether the Pelasgian language 
belonged to a different linguistic stock from that of the Greek. it is im- 
possible to determine. Niebuhr and Thirlwall think that Herodotus would 
have described as barbarous languages such as Illyrian and Thracian which 
are really cognates of Greek: Grote on the other hand maintains that 
Herodotus would not employ the term barbarous for any dialect of Greek. 
Thucydides is very explicit respecting the autochthonous character of the 
Attic population. After referring to the early state of Hellas, and mentioning 
the Pelasgians as important, he says: ‘Attica at any rate having through 
the poverty of the svil been for the longest period free from factions was 
always inhabited by the same people.’ ὃ 

Unless then we are prepared to maintain that both Herodotus and 
Thueydides are utterly untrustworthy, we must believe that the population 
of Attica had never shifted, and that its historical continuity was unbroken 
by either Achaean or Dorian occupation. Their statements get a singular 
confirmation from the tomb at Menidi. in the dromos of which was found a 
complete series of pottery fragments from Mycencan down to Attic black and 
red vases. Once more we find Homer in no wise contradicting, but rather 
confirming the views set forth by the later writers. In the great host of 
Achacans that went to Troy the Athenians find little place or mention save in 
that one famous passage which tradition says was altered by Solon as a 
basis for a claim to Salamis.37 Had Attica been in the hands of the Achaeans 
we must have heard much more of the Athenians in the Ziad. Not only 
then ure we led to conclude that the Mycenean remains found in Attica 
are not of Achaean origin, but the evidence constrains us to call them 
Pelasgian. 

The statements of Herodotus and Thucydides are substantiated by 
the legends of the Hellenes and of the Athenians. Hesiod gave the genea- 
logy of the sons of Hellen in the form usually known, making Aeolus, 
Xuthus, and Dorus the three sons. 

Respecting Xuthus our information is confined almost entirely to the 


35 Herod. i, 56-58 “Rawlinson’s Trans.). 

3.2. 

3 Dr. Leaf thinks B 553-556, ejectel by 
Zenolatus, ‘an addition to soothe the vanity of 
the Athenians. which was doubtless much hurt 
hy the small part played by their nation in the 


Iliad.’ Leaf says their leader Menestheus ‘does 
not afterwaids appear as ἃ distinguished 
general, A 326-348 Agamemnon speaks of him 
in unflattering terms. He is mentioned again 
only M331, 373 N 196, 690 O 331 where the 
hghting is lett to the heroes of the second 1auk,’ 
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story of Creusa and Ion, an especially Attic legend. Achaeus is represented 
as a sou of Xuthus. Euripides deviates very naturally from the Hesiodic 
genealogy in respect to the eponymous persons. Jn the Jin he describes Ion 
as the son of Creusa, daughter of Erechtheus, by Apollo, but adopted by 
Xuthus. According to him the real sons of Xuthus, an Achaean by race, 
the son of Aeolus, the son of Zeus, are Achacus and Dorus.28 But in his 
Melanippe and cteolus he mentions Hellen as father of Aeolus and son of 
Zeus. 

This tradition, which is quite unattached to any form of the Pelasgian 
story, amply proves that there was an old race in Attica, before even Nuthus 
the valiant warrior was invited in to aid the Athenians against their encmies, 
and onee more we tind the Achaean captain marrying the daughter of the 
ancient prae-Achaean rvyal house.*” But, more than this, Athenian tradition 
actually described as Pelasgian (or Pelargian) an ancient wall, probably that 
of which the remains have been found in modern times. Thus Herodotus 
relates that on the Lacedaemonians under Cleomenes attacking Athens the 
tyrants withdrew into the Pelasgic wall, that is, the Acropolis.” 

To have the name Pelasyian assuciated with their prae-historic remains 
is indeed remarkable, and as these remains are identical in character with 
those found at Mycenae and Tiryns, in both of which we found that Greek 
tradition connected with the Pelasgic 1ace the Cyclopean walls, we thus have 
a consensus of tradition in the case of all these places. The Pelasgians whoo 
are mentioned as having come tu Attica from Samothrace, and who afterwards 
were expelled by the Athenians and went to Lemmos where they settled +! 
were most probably, as Niebuhr has well puinted out, a Pelascie tribe who, 
driven trom their old home, took refuge with their kinsmen in Attica, just as 
the Britons, when pressed hard by the Saxons, settled among their kindred iu 
Armorica, from whom they had been separated for many centuries, and from 
whom they probably ditfered widely in speech. These Pelasyian new-comers 
soon became troublesome, and the Athenians expelled them.” The old 
Pelasgic walls of the Acropolis could easily be connected with them as the 
builders, as, according to Herodotus, the Athenians were merging into the 
Hellenic body at the time of these Pelasgians coming trom Samothrace. 
They may be the same tribe as that which in the time of Thucydides under the 
name of Tyrrhenian Pelasgi dwelt near Mt. Athos. Such a confusion is natural 
and easily paralleled. There can be little doubt that the dark dolichocephalic 
people of the south and west of Ireland are of the same stock as the Iberians 
of Spain. From their appearance resembling that of the Spaniards, it is 
commonly believed in Ireland that they are of Spanish blood, but as the 
ordinary person knows nothing of ethnology, but is aware that at the time of 
the Spanish Armada Spauish ships aud their crews were cast upon the Trish 
coast, it is popularly believed that these dark people are descended frum 
the Spanish sailors, who as a inatter of fact were killed immediately on 


’ Eur. Jon. 1590. 4% Herod. it, 40. 
Ὁ ΟΕ hid. 64, * 1b. vi, 138. 
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landing by the natives, and had no opportunity of perpetuating their race on 
Trish soil, This brief examination of the early history of Athens points 
clearly to the non-Achaean origin of the remains of Mycenean character 
found in Attica. It is not the object of this paper to write an exhaustive 
monograph on the Pelasgians, dealing with their origin and racial affinities. 
Tam at present only concerned with them as the possible authors of certain 
objects, and I am no mure obliged to discuss the question ethnologically than 
to go into all the questions of ethnology concerning the Celtic race in 
an essay dealing simply with the remains left by the ancient Britons. 
But as the Pelasgians of Lemnos were called Tyrrhenian, 1 must make a few 
remarks on the discovery of the now famous inscriptions found in that island in 
1886, which are held by Pauli to be in a dialect of Etruscan, and from which 
he and Bugge simultancously arrived at the conclusion that the Etruscans 
were Pelasgians. Granting that the inscriptions are Pelasgic, and not merely 
a tombstone set up by some Etruscan settler in Lemnos, a not unlikely 
explanation, we are very far from being in a condition to identify directly 
these Pelasgians who were settled at Athens and were afterwards expelled, and 
then settled at Lemnos, with the ancient Pelasgi of Greece proper. These 
are the Pelasgi whom Thucydides, who is one of our chief authorities for the 
ancient power of the Pelasgic stock, calls Tyrrheno-Pelasgians, and whom 
Herodotus probably means when he speaks of the Pelasgians who occupied 
the city of Creston above the Tyrrhenians.*? Thucydides evidently marks a 
ditterence by describing them as Tyrrhenian, and not simply as Pelasgians.** 
We shall presently give good ancient evidence for Pelasgians in Etruria and 
Latium, as we have already had it for South Italy. There is no difficulty in 
supposing that certain Pelasgians long settled in Etruria, living side by side 
with Etruscans, may have emigrated from some internal or external cause 
and settled in varivus spots round the Northern Aegean, such as Samothrace 
and Creston and Mt. Athos, later on some of them went to Athens and later 
to Lemnos. Even if they spoke a language like the Etruscans, it is no 
evidence that the ancient Pelasgiaus spoke such a language. For the 
Tyrrhenian Pelasgians would probably have learned the language of their 
Etrusean neighbours and conquerors iu Ktruria, Just as the Pelasgi of Greece 
proper gradually adopted the Hellenic speech, and as the Trish Celts have 
adopted English. But I will go further and grant for the sake of argument 
that the Pelasei of Greece proper and Italy spoke a language akin to the 
Etruscans. It in no wise attects my position whether the Etruscans spoke a 
non-Aryan or an Aryan tongue. For the Pelasgians could learn the Hellenic 
language just as the Aquitani, the Kinsmen of the modern Basques, who 
speak a non-Aryan tongue, could merge into a body of French-speaking 
population. Tf, as some still think, Etruscan was an Aryan speech. the 
merging of Pelasgians into Hellenisin is all the more easy. But this supposed 
Etruscan connection after all rests on no sulid basis, for Kirchhoff (Svdien, 
pp. 55 527. 4th ed.) has demonstrated that the alphabet of the Lemnian 
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inscriptions is Phrygian. If the inscriptions then belonged to the Pclasgians, 
it follows that they had a Phrygian connection and were certainly Aryan. 
The Greeks considered Phrygians and Thracians to be barbarians; so that 
because Herodotus thought the language of Scylace and Placia barbarous, 
it does not prove that it was not closely cognate to Greek. 


III. and TV. Borotra and THEssaLy.—We now come to Boeotia and 
Thessaly, which can be treated together with greater convenience. 

We shall first deal with Orchomenvs known to Homer as the Minyan 
and as ‘rich in gold, in contrast to the Arcadian Orchomenos called ‘rich in 
sheep.’ 

Our object is (1) to identify the Minyans of Orchomenos with the 
Minyans of Thessaly, (2) to prove both to be Pelasgians. Orchomenos 
derived its name from Orchomenos, son of Minyas, who was the son of 
Eteocles, who was the son of Andreus. The latter was said to have been the 
first occupant of this part of Bocotia, having come thither from Thessaly. 
He was one of the indigenous race of that region, for he was the son of the 
river Peneus. 

The Minyan genealogy is thus connected with the coast of Thessaly 
between Ioleos and Peneus, the very district with which is indissolubly 
linked the history of the Minyae who appear as the first navigators from any 
part of Greece to the EKuxine Sea. E. Curtius says: *The race which in 
consequence of this life-bringing contact with the nations beyond the sea 
first issues forth with a history of its own from the dark background of the 
Pelasgian people is that of the Minyi.’* 

The Minyae likewise appear in Peloponnesus. They dwelt in Triphylia, 
where they settled after driving out the Epeians, the original possessors, from 
a portion of their country. The Eleans in later days occupy another portion 
of this country. These Minyae we shall prove to be Pelasgians from: Ioleus, 
That there was a close connection between the Minyae of Orchomenos and 
the Minyae of Toleus is strengthened by the statements of Strabo that the 
Minyae of Toleus were a colony from Orchomenos, Though this reverses the 
other story that the Minyans of Orchomenos came from Thessaly, it main- 
tains the relatiouship between them. We have seen that the Minyae of 
Toleus dwelt in the Pelasgic Argos, and were therefore probably a Pelasyian 
tribe.’ If we can prove them tu be such, the proof will hkewise hold goud 
fur the Minvae of Orchumenos. I have already mentioned Minyae who 
vecupied six towns in Triphyla in the Pelopounesus, living beside the older 
tribe of the Epeiaus, and the later settled Eleans. According to Pausanias,™ 
Neleus, the father of Nestor, conquered Pylus, having come with the 
Pelasyians from Toleus: These can be ne other than the Minyae of Joleus, 
who probably under the pressure of Achacan advance had to leave their old 
homes in Pelasgic Argos. The fact that Nestor’s mother was Chloris, a 
Minyan from Orchomenos in Boeotia, helps to contirm the identification of 
the Minyae of Orchomenos with those of Ioleus at the same time. 
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We have now proved (1) the connection of the Minyans of Orchomenos 
in Boeotia (a) with the inhabitants of the Pelasgic Argos in Thessaly, (ὦ) with 
the Minyans of Iolcus on the Pagasacan Gulf, the very district of the ancient 
Pelasgic Argos in which stands the tomb of Volo; (2) that these Minyans 
of Iolcus are Pelasgians. being so termed by Pausanias when he describes the 
settlement of Nelens at Pylus, where later on we tind the Minyae with the 
Epeians and Eleans forming the three tribes which gave its name to Triphylia. 

The Argo and her voyage are well known to the Homeric poet. She 
alone of all ships had escaped from Scylla and Charybdis.“ Evenus, 
the son of Jason. whom Hypsipyle bore to him when the Argonauts 
touched at Lemnus, is reigning in that island at the time of the siege of 
Troy and is a wealthy trader, trafticking with the Phoenicians, with the 
Achaeans, whom he supplied with wine, and with the Trojans. 

From other sources we hear that the Argonauts went up the Black Sea 
to its Eastern end in their search for the Golden Fleece, which Strabo has 
well explained as arising from the practice in that region of collecting gold 
dust by placing fleeces across the beds of mountain torrents, to catch the 
particles of gold brought down by the stream. 

The Argonauts mounted even the Cancasus, aud heard the groans of 
Prometheus agonized in his adamantine bondage by the gnawings of the 
vulture. That early voyages were made in Mycenean times to that region 
gets a curious piece of confirmation from the fact that the unly gem of lapis 
lazuli (of known provenance) as yet found in Mycenean graves is that discovered 
in the beehive tomb at Volo in Thessaly. If such gems had been tound in 
Crete, Mycenae. or Vaphio, we could say that they came from Egypt. but the 
fact of their absence in Southern Hellas, and the presence of one in Thessaly, 
points rather to direct trade with the only region which furnished the 
stone. For Persia supplied it all, until in modern times South America and 
Siberia have also furnished it. 

Pelasgian Argos is mentioned by Homer aud Strabo, as we have already 
seen; the latter tells us that 1t was the territory extending from the mouths 
of the river Peneus to Thermopylae (in the Malian Gulf). This region was 
also known as Pelasviotis.8 It of course comprised within it the Pagasaean 
gulf, and Tolcus, so associated with the sailing of the Argo, and Mount Pelion, 
Jason's huine, with timber from which the Argo was built. 

On the Peneus lay the city of Larissa, the old Pelasgie capital, which 
still retains its name and pre-cininence. In Homer the Pelasyi had been but 
recently driven out from it, among the allies of the Trojaus are ‘the tribes of 
the Pelasgians who used to dwell in Larissa and those whe dwelt in Pelasgic 
Argos. The Minyae may then be regarded as one of the Pelasgic tribes. 
They are certainly not Achacan, for the pedigree of Jason shows no connec- 
tion with Hellen and his sous. Down to the time of Perseus the Pelasgians 
are still in possession of this region, for he and his mother went there, when 
it was still known as Pelasyiotis. 
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It is important to notice that Hera is the goddess who takes special care 
of Jason and his Argonauts, and according to Callimachus (Cer. 26) Pelas- 
gians planted in Dorian territory near Lake Boebis in Thessaly a grove in 
honour of Demeter, a fact which links this region with the Pelasgian 
Demeter of Argos, and with Phigaleia in Arcadia. 

We have seen that Andreus, the founder of the Orchomenos dynasty, 
came from the Peneus, so the Pelasgic origin of the Minyans of Orchomenos 
might be assumed from that circumstance alone. But there are other points. 
The name Minyan itself links them with the Minyans of Ioleus, the name 
Orchomenos with the Pelasgians of Orchomenos in Arcadia, who in turn are 
closely connected with the Minyae of Thessaly. For Ancacus, king of Tegea, 
is one of the crew of the Argo. Again Orchomenos in Boeotia was a member 
of that ancient amphictyony which met for the worship of Poseidon in the 
island of Calaureia, of which Nauplia was also a member as well as Athens. 
Finally Orchomenos was the seat of a most ancient cultus of the Charites. 

Now Herodotus 59. believed that Hera, Themis, and the Charites were 
purely Pelasgian deities. The existence then of an immemorial faue of the 
Charites at Orchomenos stamps the Minyans as Pelasgian. 


V. Troav and AEoLIp.—The Dorians had never any settlement in the 
north-western corner of Asia Minor: Byzantium on the European side was 
their nearest settlement. The Achaeans do not appear to have made any 
settlements in the Troad, for the towns in this region such as Scepsis and 
Dardania in historical times are ante-Achaean in their cvin types. Their 
local heroes are Hector and Aeneas, not Achilles or Agamemnon. On the 
other hand there are many traces of cluse connection between this region 
and the Pelasgi of Greece proper. Dardanus himself one of the chief 
heroes of the Troad according to tradition came from Arcadia. Virgil makes 
him come from Samothrace the Pelasgian island. Hence Niebuhr con- 
jectured that the Teucgians and Dardanians, Troy and Hector are perhaps 
to be regarded as Pelasgian. On the Hellespont two Pelasgian towns were 
still extant in the days of Herodotus, Placia and Seylace2!  Cyzicus was 
theirs until the Milesians made thernselves masters of it ;*? and the Macrians, 
a race of their stock, dwelt on the other side of the same island on the coast 
facing the Bosphorus. 

The legends also indicate constant intercourse between Peloponnesus 
and this part of Asia. When Ancacus the king of Tegea, infuriated with 
his daughter Auge because of her liisun with Heracles, gave her to 
Nauplius, the latter took her to Mysia and sold her to king Teuthras, and 
there she became the mother of Telephus. 

According to Pausanias (vii. +, 6) a body of Arcadians crossed with 
Telephus into Asia. 

Eurypylus the son of Telephus was an ally of the Trojans, and his 
territory in the vicinity of Thebe, Lyrnessus and Pedasus was ravaged by 
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the Achaeans.*? This shows that there was Pelasgic blood in the Troad. On 
the other hand Pelops came to Peloponnesus from Phrygia. The Mycenean 
remains found at Titane may well be the outcome of the Pelasgic population 
which dwelt there and all around. 

The island of Lesbos, which has ever been so closely connected with the 
Aeolid, was actually called Pelasgic, as we saw above. It was captured by 
the Achaeans during the siege of Troy, and seven of the Lesbian women 
who fell to the share of Agamemnon formed part of the gifts offered by 
him to Achilles. 


VI. THera.—tThis island was colonized by the Minyans of Orchomenos 
according to the well-known story told by Herodotus.*! It was colonized 
later by Dorians, but as we have on other grounds found it nnpossible to 
regard the Dorians as the creators of Mycenean remains, it follows that 
the pottery of that kind found in Thera must be ascribed to the older 
Minyan settlers. But as we have already shown that the Minyae were 
Pelasvians, it follows that the Theracan pottery of the Mycencan type is the 
work of Pelasgians. 


VII. Cypreus.—That there was a close connection between the main 
body of Greek settlers in Cyprus and the Pelasgians of Arcadia is evidenced 
inost clearly by the fact that the Cypriote and Arcadian dialects are so 
closely connected as to be treated together in works on Greek Dialects and 
Inscriptions. At Curium the excavations of Mr. H. B. Walters have 
revealed Mycenean remains of various kinds. Strabo (653) says that ‘Curtum 
was founded by Argives.” This is of great importance for it indicates that 
the Mycencan culture entered Cyprus not from the east but from the 
mainland of Hellas and from the great ancient seat of the Pelasgi. The 
fact that a scarab of Dynasty XAXVI. was found with the Mycenean remains 
(for the kuowledge of which Iam indebted to Mr. Walters’ kindness) shows 
how in certain places the Mycenean culture continued without a break into 
classical times, but it in no wise proves that it Jeg in late times! 


VWI. Eeaypr.—t have already mentioned the legend of Danaus and 
Acgyptus, descended from Io's Zeus-begotten son Epaphus, who was 
destined to settle at the mouth of the Nile according to the propheey of 
Prometheus. This propheey put by Aeschylus in the mouth of Prometheus 
no doubt embodies an ancient tradition of emigrants froin Argolis settling in 
the Delta. 


I have already proved the Pelasgian nationality of Io, and her de- 
scendants who returned to Argos. 


IX. Ruopes.—The siune story of Danaus also connects Rhodes with 
very early Pelasgie vecupation, For Danaus is said to have settled for a 
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while in Rhodes on his way from Egypt to Argos, and the very archaic statue 
of Athene at Lindus was said to have been set up by him. The three towns 
of Ialysus, Cameirus, and Lindus are mentioned in Homer, where their settle- 
ment is ascribed to a son of Heracles who led a number of his mother’s 
people (not Dorians) from the river Selleis to Rhodes. 


X. Crete—l have already given the lines of Homer which enumerate 
the races that inhabited Crete, amonyst whom are the divine Pelasgi. 
According to one reading they occupied Cnossus. But the Mycenean remains 
there can be much more certainly connected with Pelasgic workmanship. 
Daedalus according to Homer made ‘a dancing place for Ariadne at Cnossus’ ; 
according to the later legends he built the Labyrinth for her father Minos, 
who had got the famous artificer to come from Athens. We have proved 
the Athenians to be Pelasgians, and accordingly the patron saint of Greek 
plastic art is a Pelasgian. Once more a Mycenean palace is shown to be 
ascribed in Greek legend to a Pelasgie builder. 

Before leaving the area of Greece proper and the Acyean Sea, it 
is right that I should point out the localities which ancient statements 
declare to have been once vecupied by Pelasyian tribes, but in which no 
objects of the Mycenean type have as yet been recognized. Epirus has not 
yet yielded any such, nor have Lesbos, Chios, Imbros, Samothrace, Lemnos, 
Seyrus, Sciathus. On the other hand Mycenean remains have been found 
in Paros, Amorgos, Ios, Therasia, Naxos, Melos, in none of which can I 
definitely prove as yet Pelasgic settlements, but their Ionic populations in 
several cases, and the fact of contiguous islands having been occupied by 
Pelasgians make it probable that in all cases this people had been the early 
inhabitants, 


ΧΙ. Ivraty.—I have spoken of the remains of Mycenean character 
being found in Etruma, Latium, and in the region occupied by the 
Iapyyes. That the Pelasgiaus occupied some part of Etruria and Latium 
is assured by the best Roman authorities. Thus Servius (ad Verg. ii. $3) 
asserts that the Pelasgi formerly lived in Etruria and Latium. Strabo (219) 
tells us that Caere, originally called Agylla, was a Pelasgian town, captured 
by Etruscans. The Greek affinity of Caere is proved by the story of the 
pollution arising from the massacre of Phoceaus (Herod. 1, 167). 

In the Pelasgic origin of the Oenotrians we have already given the 
statement of Pherecydes quoted by Dionysius of Halicarnassus. For the 
presence of the Pelasgi in South Italy I have also quoted the evidence of 
Stephanus Byzautius, who asserts that the serfs of the Greeks were called 
Pelasci. 

The historical evidence is thus complementary of the actual remains of 
bronze work in Etruria, Cyclopean buildings in Latium (Signia), and pottery 
in Iapygia. : 

At the same time I must point out that there were Achaean colonies 
in Southern Italy, and that there are various legends of Achaecan herves 
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coming to Italy after the returm from Troy, Diomede, Philoctetes, and 
others. 

Mycenean pottery has been found in Sicily. The proximity of the 
island to Southern Italy and the fact that we hear of the peoples who 
occupied the mainland of Italy regularly also occupying the other 
side of the Straits makes it probable that the Pelasei of South 
Italy iad settlements ou the Sicilian side of the channel likewise. It is 
remarkable that it is in relation to the voyage of the Argo and her Minyan 
crew that we first hear of the Strait and Seylla and Charybdis in that 
passage of the O/yssey already quoted. That a knowledge of this region 
is ascribed to the Pelasgians of Greece proper in Homeric times is indeed 
significant. 


Let us now sum wp our results. We have found historical or legendary 
evidence for Pelasgic occupation of all the chief parts in Greece proper, and 
the islands, and Keypt and Italy, where Mycenean objects have been found. 
In certain places of great importance, such as Attica and Orchomenos, we 
find these remains where the ancient historians declare there were no 
Achacan settlements. Arcadia, which was always a pure Pelasgic country, 
has already yielded minor Mycenean evidence, and the ancient evidence from 
Homer and Pausanias shows us the tomb of ancient kings closely resembling 
that found on the Acropolis of Mycenae. At Mycenae itself the accounts 
with every temptation to refer everything to the Achaean period declare the 
walls and Lion gate to be built by those who built Tiryns for Proetus whilst 
the Cyclopean remains of Attica are directly ascribed to the Pelasgians ; 
and the Mycenean building at Cnossus in Crete is connected with Daedalus 
the Pelasgian from Athens. In Thessaly the beehive tomb of Volo is 
situated in the very region known as the land of the Pelasgians. The 
evidence for the Troad was ayainst Achaean occupation and in favour of 
Pelasgian. Thera, Rhodes, and Egypt have Pelasgian, but no Achaean 
traditions, Cyprus had an early settlement from Salamis, led by Teucer, but 
the lauguaye links the main part of the Greek population with the purely 
Pelasgian Arcadia, and Strabo ascribes the founding of Curium, where 
Mycenean remains have been found, to settlers from Argos who were 
not Dorians but prae-Dorians. There are Achaeans in Crete as well as 
Pelasgians but, as already pointed out, very early buildings at Cnossus 
are connected with Daedalus the Athenian. 

As far as I can judge, the balance of ancient tradition is largely vn the 
side of a Pelasyian origin fur the Mycencan civilization, and against an 
Achaean. 

Our second condition is a people who used a pictographie seript in the 
Peloponnesnus, Attica, and Crete, closely connected with the Cypriote syllabary, 
and the characters found on the so-called Hittite seals and monuments of 
Asia Minor. 

Homer in one fainous and oft-quoted passage refers to some form of 
writing. [Ὁ ix in the story of the Temptation of Bellerophon. 
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Stheneboea, wife of king Proetus, having failed to beguile Bellerophon, 
falsely accused him (as Potiphar’s wife did Joseph) to her husband. 

Proetus shrunk from the pollution of killing him and sent him with a 
letter to his father-in-law the king of Lycia.® 

Proetus, as we have already seen, was the Pelasgian king of Tiryns. He 
writes a letter in Argolis which can be read in Lycia by his father-in-law. 
This king Proetus is a Pelasgian and is dwelling in Argolis at Tiryns before 
the Achaean conquest of that country. Homer is thus vur witness for the 
existence of a kind of writing in Peloponnesus before the Achaean conquest. 
Thatthe σήματα λυγρά Were ost probably some form of pictograph, as supposed 
by Dr. Leaf and Mr. A. J. Evans, is highly probable. It has been held that 

(1) σήματα λυγρά do noterefer to any kind of writing, but are identical with 
σῆμα of 1. 176, and mean letter of introduction, the plural being used for the 
singular under the exigency of the metre. I maintain that the plural 
σήματα can only be used = a document, because the document is conceived 
as made up of a number of individual symbols, just as the Lat. litterve = an 
epistle, because it is composed of many individual /itterue (letters of the 
alphabet). I shall take the case of γρώμμα (in reference to writing, not 
painting). γράμμα = (1) a seratch or letter of the alphabet; (2) the plural 
γράμματα =a document, as being made up of γράμματα (letters of the alphabet, 
just as Lat. Ntferwe = epistle): (3) γράμμα used as a collective noun = a 
document. Now, when we meet τὰ γράμματα, clearly meaning a single 
document, in Herodotus or other prose writers, we do not consider it the 
plural of τὸ γρώμμα = documents, the plural being used for singular under 
the exigency of metre, but as the plural of τὸ γρώμμα = letter of the 
alphabet. 

σῆμα in Homer means (1) any kind of mark; (2) σήματα (plural) = 
a document; (3) σῆμα (1. 176) used as a collective noun =a document. Of 
what is σήματα (1. 168) the plural? Unquestionably of σῆμα =a single 
mark. If σήματα, then, = a ducument, it does su exactly in the sane way 
as Ta γρώμμωτα and litterwe have that meaning. But this presupposes the 
existence of a number of separate symbols; which, in the case of σήματα 
Xvypa, must be cither pictugraphic or alphabetic. 

Exigency of metre can hardly be called intu service in the case of 
σήματα λυγρά. The poet would not have had any difficulty in finding an 
adjective which would have fitted the end of the lexameter and enabled 
him to use σῆμα in the singular. 

To quote δώματα and μέγαρα as cases of the use vf plural for singular 
is useless, δώματα can be used =a house, on the very same principle ou 
which γράμματα = a document. A house is an agvregate of chainbers, the 
original house being but a single chamber. The same principle is seen in 
οἰκία, the well-known use of οὗκου and δόμοι in tiagedy, and in Lat. vedes =a 
dwelling-house, the simgular being always kept for the house of a god 
(originally a single rooin), What we want are examples of other nouns, 
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such as βοῦς, ἵππος, βασιλεύς, the plurals of which can be used to denote a 
single individual of the class. Metrically this would have often been 
convenient ; but does it ever occur? It cannot be said that in the case of 
neuters such a use of plural for singular is permitted, for οἶκοι and uedes 
evince the coutrary. 

(2) If σήματα of 11]. vi. 168 mean some kind of writing, as has been 
held by the scholars, these σήματα represent either pictographs or alphabetic 
syinbols. [maintain that the use of σῆμα, whenever it is found in connec- 
tion with writing—as in the cases of the oldest inscribed Greek coim, the seal 
ut Thyrsis, the shields of the heroes in Aeschylus, where it always reters to 
pictorial representation as contrasted with γρώμματα = alphabetic symbols— 
makes it probable that the σήματα λυγρά were pictographic rather than 
alphabetic. 

To argue that ypayas implies that the writing was alphabetic, not 
pictographic, involyes a frmiliar fallacy. ypdupa is unknown to Homer, 
The fact that it is employed to denvte the Phoenician alphabet shows that 
σῆμα was already connected with a different system. The new term 
γράμματα was used for the new kind of characters. The legend which 
ascribes to Palaimedes the son of Nauplius the invention of writing is after 
all probably right. For it 1s now proved that there was in Greece a system 
of writing before the introduction of the Phvenician alphabet. Just as 
Proetus who wrote a letter to Lycia is a Pelasgian of Argolis, so Palamedes 
the mmventor of an ancient system of writing is also a Pelasgian from Nauplia 
in Argolis, Thus these pictographs have been found in Attica where there 
were never Achaeans, and writing is imputed to Proetus at Tiryns before any 
Achaeans had come there. These facts taken together are in favour of such 
writing being Pelasyian, but as it is found on Mycenean objects therefore the 
Mycenean civilization is Pelasgian. 

(3) What is the relation between the Myccnean civilization and that 
depicted in Homer ? 

That there is a close resemblance between the stage of culture repre- 
sented in the Homeric poems and that revealed in the tombs of Mycenae 
and the palace of Tiryns, no one can doubt. But nevertheless there are 
several points of ditterence which have troubled those who hold that the 
Mycenean civilization is purely Achaean. For instance the different methods 
of burial aud the use of iron freely in the one and almost unknown in 
the other. 


BuriaLr.—tn Homer the dead are always cremated. On the other hand 
the people of the Mycenean age buried the body intact, possibly employing 
some kind of embalming. It has been sought to minimize this difficulty by 
pointing out that the Athenians continued to practice burial and not crema- 
tiou down to the 6th cent B.c., as proved by the evidence derived from the 
the Dipylon cemetery.” But,as I have shown repeatedly, the Athenians are 
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not Achaeans, but Pelasgians. The evidence, therefore, of the Dipylon 
cemetery goes to show that the Pelasgiaus did not practise cremation witil 
quite late, when they had already merged into the Hellenic body. The infer- 
ence from this is that the Myceneans were Pelasgians, and not Achaeans. 


Irox.—No iron has been found in the graves on the Acropolis of 
Mycenae, and in the lower city no objects of this material except two finger 
rings have been found.™ 

In Homer on the other hand though we hear much of bronze (χαλκός) 
nevertheless we meet with the Iron Age fully developed. Chalkos is mentioned 
much more frequently than iron, but this is just one of those eases where the 
statistical method has misled Homeric scholars. Chalkos is the older word 
for the metal of which weapons were made, and it thus lingered in many 
phrases ; to smite with the chalkos was equivalent to our phrase ‘ to sinite with 
the steel.’5s 

Chalkeion and chulkeus continued to be the terms employed for b/ichksmith 
and forge through all classical Greek Literature, when beyond all doubt the 
chief metal worked by the chalkeus was iron. But a few passages from 
Homeric poems will put the matter beyond question. Axes both double and 
single were made of iron, Those given as prizes for archery by Achilles are 
of this metal” It was insuch common use as to be employed for the fittings 
of the plongh.° For Achilles declares that the winner of the mass of natural 
iron (κόλος αὐτοχόωνος) will be well supplied for the wants of his ploughman 
and shepherd, nor will they want to go to a town to procure iron, Arrow- 
heads (A 123), maces (H 141), and knives (Σ 84) were of iron. Finally 
the weapons that hung on the walls of the meyaron of Odysseus’ house were 
of iron. They are to be removed because, ‘iron of itself doth attract 
a man,’ © 

If it is said that the Achaean poet writing at a later age introduces the 
practice of his own time into the life of the earlier Achaeans, we must 
remember that the Greek settlements in Asia and Italy, which are certainly 
unknown to the Homeric poet or poets, cannot be brought down much lower 
than 1000 B.c. If, on the other hand, we suppose that the Achaeans represent 
the van of those peoples who spread in various directivns from Central 
Europe, bringing with them in every case iron, the question is easily disposed 
vf. Their success In overmastering the older race may well have been 
due to superiority of weapons. 

The tact that only two rings of iron have been found at Mycenae shows 
that iron was still very scarce, and probably used tor finger rings because ot 
its magical properties. Magnetic iron early attracted the notice of the 
Greeks, and the fact that the mere beating of a piece of iron rendered it 
magnetic always made this metal an object of superstition. The line of the 
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Orfyssey just quoted, wherein iron is said to attract a man of itself, probably 
refers to this very property τ 


αὐτὸς yap ἐφέλκεται ἄνδρα σίδηρος. 


Of course we hear much in Homer of brouze armour (χάλκεια τεύχεα). 
but bronze continues to to be used for defeusive armour lony after iron has 
replaced it for evtting weapons. Though the modern fireman uses a steel axe, 
he wears a brass helmet, and the French dragoon a brass cuirass. The Philis- 
tines of the Old Testament are in the same stage as the Homeric Achaeans. 
Goliath wears a helmet, and breastplate of brass. but carries a spear of iron. 


FintLit.—In Homer the garments are regularly fastened on with 
brooches (περόναι). The Acropolis graves of Mycenae on the other hand 
furnish no brooches, Tus is a marked contrast, and it cannot be got over 
by the fact that three fibulae have been found in the later graves of the 
lower city? Ihave before called attention to the fact that the beehive tomb 
uew the Heracum shows evidence of haying been used tor burial down to 
classical times. It is thus perfectly natural to find such sporadic appear- 
ances of brooches in graves of the Mycenean period, they may have been of 
even the same period as the Mycenean remains buried along with the women 
of another race, Who continued wearing their uational brooch. The absence of 
brooches inarks an earher stage in dress, when the yarments were probably 
‘tied on? Thus in the older pile dwellings of Switzerland and in the bronze 
age of Ireland brooches with pins arc uiknown. 

Signet Gems.—Pliny remarked on the complete absence of any 
inention of signets in Homer. This is a very remarkable fact, for there are 
Inany passages where we should naturally expect to find mention of signets 
such as the fasteniny and unfastening of duors of the treasure chambers; and 
in the passage relating the sending of the letter Proctus scratched the 
characters on a tablet, but we are not told that he sealed it, though some 
have hastily assumed that this must have been the case. The men of the 
Mycenean tombs used engraved gems very freely, either as amulets or signets 
or as beth combmed. We hear of jewellery and all kinds of ormameuts in 
Homer, but of no kind of stone or other substance used fur setting, except 
waber, a substance too brittle for engraving on, but which can be bored tor 
beads with the greatest ease by primitive men, such as the lake dwellers of 
Switzerland and the Po valley, and the Angles and Saxons, who could not 
work hard stones, The Mycenean people could use green jasper, cornelian, 
serpentine, sardonyx, lapis lazuli for their cugraved gems. If the Homeric 
poct knew of such it is strange that he does nut mention them anywhere. 
Ifthe was a late writer putting the habits of his own age into an earlier 
time, the only way of getting over the difficulty about iron, we should tind 
him doubtless alnding to such a use of engraved stones or signets, for it is 
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certain that the practice of using seals was one that grew more and more as 
we get to classical times, and that at no time in the Hellenic period did it 
tend to fall into desuetude. It is certainly interesting to find the art of gem 
engraving especially Hourishing in regions where the Pelasgic race was 
dominant. Theodorus and Mnesarchus of Samos are the two names of 
engravers which reach us from the sixth century B.c. Cyprus has supplied 
many gems of fine Greek art of the best period, and the engravers of Magna 
Graecia were the most eminent in Hellas. A series of Etruscan scarabs 
engraved in Greek style is well known. Are these the work of the same 
race which had its settleinents in Etruria from a remote period ? 

Any one who takes a sober view of the matter will find it hard to 
reconcile the existence of the large and important series of gems, whether 
they were used as amulets suspended to necklaces, as some of those found at 
Vaphio, or used as signets, with the complete absence of any allusion to such 
objects in the Homeric poems. 


SHIELDS.—The shields portrayed on Mycenean works of art are of one 
type, and that a type not found im classical Greece. It is bipartite, consisting 
of two circular dises touching one another, something like a figure 8. Dr. 
Reichel has sought to identity this with the shield of the Homeric poems." 
The Aspis of the poems is regularly described as πάντοσ’ ἐΐση, ‘equal in 
every direction, κυκλοτερής, εὔκυκλος, ‘circular, ὀμφαλόεσσα, ‘having a 
boss.’ Reichel thinks that κυκλοτερής means the Mycenean shield formed 
of two circles placed side by side. Even supposing that κυκλοτερής could 
have this meaning, which in any case is rather forced, how can πάντοσ᾽ ἐΐση 
and εὔκυκλος mean any other than a circular shield? Moreover, a simile 
referring to the shield of Achilles loses its appropriateness unless the shield 
was round :— 


“Ὁ a. 7 4 > ΄ 
τοῦ δὲ σέλας γένετ᾽ ἤυτε μήνης. 


In the other passage, where μήνη is used similarly in a comparison, 
regard is had to the skape as well as the colour of the objects compared. It 
is a mark vn ἃ horse’s forehead :— 


λευκὸν ow ἐτέτυκτο περίτροχον UTE μήνη. 


Τὸ is, therefore, more likely that the poet had a circular shield in his mind 
rather than one of the peculiar Mycencan shape. Homer does not tell us the 
shape of the shield of Ajax, the son of Telamon; he only says it is like a 
tower, which may refer simply to its strength."° It was the work of Tychius 
of Arne in Bueotia. Chalcus, the son of Athamas of Orchomenos, was the 
inventor of a shield, and Tychius kept up the tradition for such a manu- 
facture. Now the traditional shield of Ajax placed on the coins of Salamis 
at alate period is a Bueotian shield, so familar on Boeotian coims, and which 
Mr. A. J. Evans thinks is derived from the Mycenean type. If this be so, it is 
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remarkable to find such a connection existing between the shield invented by 
the Minyans of Orchomenos and the Mycenean. Of course, to make the 
argument really cogent, we ought to be able to show what was the shape of 
the shield invented by Chaleus. The people of Salamis may very well have 
made the shield of Ajax as seen on the coins οἵ Buoeotia, because of Homer's 
statement that it was made by a Bveotian. 

On the other hand, the Locrians represent the shield of Ajax on their 
coms as the usual round Greek shield. If we could rely upon this as 
a true tradition, it would show that the Achaean shield was round. But I 
do not think that any one who was not carried away by a desire to fit on the 
Homeric descriptions exactly to every detail of the objects found at Mycenae 
would have even thought of regarding the Homeric shield as other than 
circular. If Iam right in maintaining the views of the older scholars, there 
is then an important difference in the shield of the Homeric Achaeans and the 
Mycenean. It is just one of those differences in arms which we find existing 
among people not far different from each other in other respects. Though 
we have no statement in Homer respecting the shields used by the Pelasgians, 
we are told the nature of their offensive weapons. The epithet ἐγχεσίμωρος 
(whatever may be the etymology of its last part) means fighting with 
spears, as contrasted with ἐόμωρος. ‘tighting with arrows. The same epithet 
(ἐγχεσέίμωρος) is applied to the Arcadians by Nestor, when he recounts one 
of the great exploits of his early days, probably when the conquest of Pylus 
was still hardly complete. 

Tt would be a difficulty to the Pelasgian origin of the Mycenean art if 
we found a serious discrepancy between the arms of the warriors seen on 
Mycenean pottery and those ascribed to the Pelasgians in Humer. But this 
difficulty does not exist. On the contrary the Mycenean warriors seen 
marching in procession on the well-known fragments from the Acropolis of 
Mycenae (Schliemann, Myrenve, p. 133) are armed with long spears. 


GREAVES.—The Achaeans of Homer wear greaves of bronze. They are 
called χαλκοκνήμιδες as well as ἐυκνήμιδες. No greaves have been found 
at Mycenae. 


THoRAX.—The Achaeaus of Homer wear the breastplate (θώρηξ), but 
uo breastplate has been fonnd in Mycenean graves, Reichel has to regard 
the lines which make the Achacans wear greaves and breastplate as later 
interpolations, Where he thinks θώρη ξ is found in older stratum, he takes it 
tu mean armour collectively not shield—an assumption that cannot be 
justitied by the arguments. Reichel cuts out as later additions the lines which 
contain the epithet χαλκοκνήμιδες and maintains that the Achaeans merely 
wore woollen gaiters tu protect their shins from the knocks of the shield. 
If the Homeric warrivr had neither bronze breastplate nor bronze greaves, it 
it is hard to understand how his armour rattled when he fell— 


Ὁ tA Ν , t ἢ -. 
δούπησεν δὲ πεσών, ἀράβησε δὲ τεύχε᾽ ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ. 
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Hartr.—tThe fashion of wearing the hair is one of the chief distinctions 
between races and tribes in modern times, and it was just as important in 
early Greece. The Achaeans of the Homeric poems prided themselves on 
their long hair, calling themselves κάρη κομόωντες, as distinguished from 
other peoples such as the Abantes of Euboea, who had their hair only long 
behind (ὄπιθεν κομόωντες), "Ὁ and from the Thracians who wore their hair ina 
high tuft on the top of the head (ἀκρόκομοι). δ᾽ The wearing of the hair in such 
tufts was regarded by the Achaeans with contempt. Thus Diomede when 
wounded by Paris alludes coutemptuously to his coil of hair ike a horn— 


τοξότα, λωβητὴρ κέρᾳ ἄγλαε παρθενοπῖπα. 


Virgil (xii. 100) alludes to this as a Phrygian custom. There is certainly no 
reference to any such fashion on the part of any Achacan hero in Homer. 
Furthermore, when the opportunity fer such reference occurs, we find the 
hair represented as streaming froin down the head entirely unrestrained, asin 
the case of Odysseus. 

The Mycenean warriors on the vase-fragments already quoted wear their 
hair ina kind of chignon or roll, and on another vessel, ornamented with 
men’s heads, three curls hang down behind. This is not the practice of the 
Achaeans, and to call such figures Achaean is erroneous. Such a fashion of 
wearing the hair was known in one part of Greece in the historical period. 
Thucydides tells that down nearly to his own time the nobles at Athens 
coutinued on account of their etteminacy to wear linen timies and to wear 
their hair long and tied up in a knot (κρωβύλος) fastened with a clasp of 
golden grasshoppers. This Avobu/os seems to be the same as the knot of the 
Mycenean warrior. If the Athenians were oriyinally Achaeans, when did 
they begin the effeminate practice which they abandon in the fifth century ? 
On the other hand if they are Pelasgians, as stated by Herodotus and 
Thueydides, the fashion of wearing the hair in a bunch had survived among the 
Athenian Pelasgi when it had already perished in the parts of Greece which 
had come under Achaean and Dorian influence. This fashion being non- 
Achaean and Pelasgian, we are led to conclude that the warriors on the 
Mycenean vase are not Achaeans, but Pelasgians. 


PortEerY.—Homer gives us a picture of the potter at work in one of the 
scenes on the shield. If the Achaeans were the makers of the fine lustrous 
Mycenean ware with its decorations of marine plants and animals, and its 
rows of marching warriors, we might expect some reference to this art of 
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Helbig in his Homerische Epos are taken from Mycenean objects. If the 
Homeric culture is that of the Mycenean age, we ought to find a much 
greater proportion. 


A survey will give us the following results :— 


(1) That there was in Greece an ancient people of great importance 
called Pelasgi. 


(2) That a class of remains are spread over a wide area, not only in 
Hellas proper, but in Asia Minor, Egypt, Rhodes, Thera, Crete, Italy, and 
Sicily. In all those regions we have been able to show Greek tradition for 
the oceupation of the spot by Pelasgians. In Attica, Arcadia, Orchomenos, 
Thera and Egypt we either had distinct statements by the historians that 
there never was any Achaean occupation (as in Attica and Arcadia) or 
complete silence as to any such. 


(3) In the region of Argolis, especially connected with the Achaeans, we 
had distinct evidence that the great cities of Mycenae and Tiryns, with its 
port of Nauplia, were occupied by the race called Pelasgians, and that the 
Achaeans had only occupied them at a short period before the time 
represented 1m Homer. 


(+) That there is complete evidence from the ancients to show that the 
walls and gateway of Mycenae and the buildings of Tiryns, were built by the 
Pelasgians. 


(5) That from Homer it is probable that the Palace of Menelaus at 
Sparta (one of the three cities so dear to the Pelasgian Hera) was the 
residence of the older kings of the Pelasgic race. 


(6) That the sumptuous palace of Alcinoos, the city of the Phaeacians 
built with ‘dragged stones, and the highest skill in ships are ascribed by 
Homer to a non-Achacan people, who had been driven from their ancient 
home, which was probably in Italy. because they had been harassed by the 
Cyclopes. 

(7) That the prae-historie walls at Athens were called Pelasgic by the 
Athenians. 

(8) That the prac-historie building at Cnossus in Crete is connected with 
Daedalus, the Athenian. and therefore Pelaseian, crattsman. 

(9) That the art of writing whe ehit «lL by ymMer 1s ὁ cted 

(9) That the ar wilting When mentioned by Homer is connected 
with Proetus, the Pelasgie king of Tiryns. 

410) That this writing could be understood in Lyeia at a time when as 
vet there was not a sinele Creek colony on the seaboard of Asia Minor. 

(11; That svinbols have been fomnd on gems from Crete, Peloponnesus, 


aud on vessels froin Pelopotnesns amd Attica τα ΠῚ those πα di Asia 
Minor and called Hittite, 
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(12) That the legends show contact between the mainland of Greece and 
the east in three quarters: (1) Egypt (Io and Danaus), (2) Lycia (Cyelopes 
and Bellerophon), (3) north-west end of Asia Minor (Argonauts, Telephus 
aud Pelops), the Egyptian being the oldest, the north-west Asiatic the latest 
in order, The legends show no contact between Peloponnesus and Phoe- 
nicia, such as we find in Homer in the Achaean age. 


(13) That there are serious discrepancies between the civilization of the 
Homeric poems and that of the Mycenean age. 


It we then adopt the view that the Pelasgic race was the creator of the 
Mycenean art, and that it yielded before the superior valour and probably 
weapons of a race not far removed in kinship from themselves, but who were 
inferior in numbers and civilization to the conquered, we shall be simply 
carrying out the view held by Thucydides. The conquerors were proud of 
their connection with the older race, into those families they had married, 
just as Ataulphus, the Visigoth, married the sister of Honorius, and spake of 
the /irine Pelasyians, just as the Franks and Visigoths were proud to call 
themselves Romans and Caesars. 

If this view is correct. we ought to find in the Aeolie dialects of Arcadia 
and Cyprus the closest approximation to the language spoken by this ancient 
race, 

This view has the advantage of getting complete harmony between the 
archaeological remains, the Hoimerie poems and the traditions of the Greck 
historians ; even the latest portions of Homer know nothing of Greek colonies on 
the coast of Asia Minor, Italy, or Africa, the use of coined money, sigucts, 
the Phoenician alphabet, or the free buying and selling of land. No restora- 
tion of an antique vase can be satisfactory which calls for the rejection or 
breaking in smaller pieces of refractory fragments. We have seen the straits 
to which the maintainers of the Achacau theory have been redueed, having 
to deny the existence of the Pelasgians in Peloponnesus, and at the same 
time to mutilate the Homeric poems, and even then to ignore the vital 
ditterence between the Bronze and Tren ages. On the other hand, those 
who maintain that the Dorians (notorious in classical times for their 
want of art) are the authors of the Mycenean remains must not only 
deny the Dorian invasion, a tact attested by Pindar, Thueydides, Ephorus, and 
the consensus of Greck tradition, but.they must also sweep away all his- 
torical value from the Homeric poems, which, though they know of Doriaus 
elsewhere, do not mention them as being im Peloponnesns, but, on the con- 
trary, tell us that the Achaeans are in possession of Argolis and Laconia. 
But if the Homeric poenis represent an age and culture which never cxisted 
except in puetie fucy, then all discussion is at an end, 

Wittiam RiIbGEWAY, 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN ITALY DURING THE 
LAST EIGHT YEARS.* 


Eicur years ago, I had the honour of speaking at the Philologists’ 
Convention at Ziirich on the methods aims and materials of archaeological 
research in Italy! A summary of work, both prospective and retrospective 
was then not inappropriate, for we stood at a point of transition. With the 
altered constitution of the Archiologisches Institut, the death of Henzen and 
the retirement of Helbig one epoch had come to an end, and we had reason 
tu snppose that the new period would present many features of difference. 

Until the unitication of Italy there could be no question of a thorough 
scientific and consistent investigation of the country. Even the Istituto di 
Corrispondenza archeolugia, the only scientific body whose activity was not 
contined within the bounds of a single state, found itself so hampered by want of 
means and the hindrances arising from the bad condition of communications, 
that allit could do was to contribute a meagre report of discoveries made in the 
limited area inclhiding Rome itself, Southern Etruria, where excavations were 
undertaken by the Papal government and private persons. and Pompeii, 
where under the Naples government work was slowly proceeding. In other 
districts excavation either fell entirely into neglect or tovuk the form of secret 
and irresponsible plunder. As to the remains still above ground, they were 
published and edited (with the exception of those in Rome and Sicily) 
unsystematically and in the most heterogeneous form. 
the Statistic of monuments was then unknown. 

As a natural consequence of this state of attairs, the principal task 
of the Archiologisches Institut, after the preparation of those incomplete 
but, in many of their details, admirable reports tu which I have referred, was 
the publication and discussion of single works of art attainable in public or 
private collections or in the market. Such were the conditions under which 
archaeology existed in Italy till well on in the seventies. 


What we now call 


* A lecture delivered at the Philologists’ 
Convention, Cologne, Sept. 27, 1895, [It has 
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The unification of the country and the development of the railway 
system inaugurated an important era for our science. The appearance of new 
geographical and physical surveys suggested the idea that the soil would tell 
its own history. For the first time since the Roman period Italy was one 
state, and those Italians whose inclinations led them to historical study were 
eager to gain more insight into their country’s past and ready to express 
their sentiment of common nationality by common effort directed to common 
aims. During the seventies work began at many different points and was 
attended with greater or less success, Rome being made the principal centre. 
The first publication whose promoters, fully realizing the importance of such 
a step, undertook to make it an organ of archaeological research all over the 
country was the Bullettino di paletnologia italiana, This admirably con- 
ducted periodical founded by Chierici and Strobel in Parma, and by Pigorini 
in Rome, appeared for the first time in 1875. It was and still is limited to 
the primitive period of the country, a department of research untouched 
before 1875, but now, thanks to systematically arranged museums, becoming 
every day clearer before our eyes. On the other hand the reports of the 
Notizie degli δον εἰ published by the Accademia dei Lincei have since 1876 
embraced the whole field of classical antiquity. The numbers, at first meagre, 
soon became fuller and more elaborate, and about the middle of the eighties 
volumes began to appear containing comprehensive treatises on special fields 
of discovery, more especially necropoleis, and illustrated by numerous and 
excellent plates. A certain want of proportion. however, was felt between 
these treatises and the scanty official reports sent out simultaneously. In 1885 
the last number of the J/onmmenti inediti appeared and in 1887 the Anneli 
for the year 1885 were published for the last time by the German Institute. 
The transference of the Wonumenti to Berlin, the fasion of the Ana/i and 
Archtivlogische Zeitung into the Juhrbuch des archriologischen Instituts, also 
removed to Berlin, left a blank in Italy which was severely felt. As there 
were difficulties in the way of giving a homogeneous form to the Notizie, the 
Accademia dei Lincei resolved to create a new organ, whose function should 
be the scientific publication of art monuments and the comprehensive treat- 
ment of separate discoveries or whole groups of excavations. Thus the 
lonumenti anticht was founded, and appeared in small folio form, 
accompanied from time to time by a large atlas. Since the actual 
beginning in 1891, five volumes have been published, each filled with 
valuable matter. Vol vi will soon come out, and vii and viii are in active 
preparation. 

The Academy is fortunate in having at command the services of Helbig, 
a specialist unusually skilled in editorial work. Thus the high degree of 
perfection, both in contents and form, to which the Murvmenti have been 
brought not only does honour to Italy but is to a certain extent due to the 
earlier and multifarious activity of the German Institute. 

The Menwmentié being thus fairly established. the Notizie ἐπε]: Saci 
were in 1889 reduced for the time being to their original scale, plates and 
detailed reports being discontinued. The Mvnumenti antichi alone, however, 
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failed to overtake the work of producing classifying and discussing even the 
more important part of the abundant material which flowed in from year to 
year, while the small and easily portable numbers of the Yotiziv soon proved 
to be infinitely better adapted for the sprea:l of information about current 
events of archaeological interest and for the presentation of uniform and 
regular reports obtained through the local inspectors of excavations than the 
volumes of the Wonwmenti which, owing to their size and costliness, could 
never have a wide circulation, Accordingly it was found possible, under the 
able editorial supervision of Barnabei (who has held the post since 1876) to 
reinvest the Vofizie with an independent scientific value greater than that 
of the early numbers and increasing from year to year, and to facilitate 
reference by the very desirable addition of extra zine plates. 

Thus the Notizte degli Scavi, the Ilmnumenti antichi pubbl, dll Acead, 
di Linei and the Bullettine di paletnologia italiana have become the most 
iinpertant of those periodicals which bring before the public the results of 
archaeological research in Italy. In the second rank are numerous local 
periodicals and pamphlets, such as the Romische Mitthetlunyen and other pub- 
lications of the German Institute, the Jl/anges d Archéslogie and separate 
publications of the French School in Rome, and to these we hope tu add 
contributions from the American Institute to be opened this autumn. In 
Italy the state was and is the pioneer in archaeological investigation. Here 
and there, more by chance than system, the work is shared by communities, 
private persuns or, more rarely, by provinces. 

It is remarkable how quickly centralization by the state has in our 
department of science superseded that provincial spirit which still makes 
itself so distinctly felt in political and administrative affairs. No doubt can 
be entertained as to the convenience and advantage vf the new system. The 
amount that has been done by a judicious distribution of small means is 
simply astonishing. Persons duly qualified and eligible for official appoint- 
meut are not to be found in great numbers, and yet any one who has had 
the cood fortune to be present at works of excavation or investigation or 
even who is in the habit of reading the reports carefully must realize that 
alinost everywhere the right man is in the right place. It is, I believe, due 
miunly to the wise restraint of the government that attairs show this novel 
and increasingly fortunate aspect. Instead of making spasmodic and arbi- 
trary attempts, here a little and there a little, the government, while 
reserving liitact certain great Jeading principles of action, forms its decisions 
on the advies, valuable Dbecanse funnded on real knowledge of the matter, of 
archaeologists and inspectors of excavations throughout the country. These 
men know their ground accurately and therefore can give ἃ reliable opinion 
as to the possibility of any projected piece of work. 

When the system of state control was first put into shape it was 
thought necessary to appoint an archaeological specialist as General Director 
of Antiquities, Oi the retirement of Fiorelli the office remained in abey- 
ance for sume veats, during which τῆμος departinental arrangements of 
decentralizing tendency continued in tome. A new scheme is now being 
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formed and promises well. It was felt that impartial judgment and willing 
subordination are difficult to ensure when proposals made by specialists of 
equal scientific standing are submitted to another specialist for final decision. 
A state official was therefore appointed to the newly reconstituted post of 
General Director. Both departments—divisiont—one for museums, galleries 
and excavations, the other for monuments, are in charge of this official, and 
it is his duty to define the province of each as occasion arises and to prevent 
friction. The departments, consisting of specialists, are further strengthened 
for the present by the museum directors. It was intended that the staff 
should be increased for purposes of consultation from the Geunta per la storia 
¢ l’archeologia, an assemblage of representatives from the most important 
academies of the country, but this newly created society has as yet shown 
little sign of life. This effective central control, established in the manner 
described, forms an integral part of the Ministry of Instruction. The 
external organization is placed in the hands of local inspectors all over the 
country, whose offices are mostly honorary, These inspectors have to keep 
watch over the interests of archaeology in the widest sense of the word. 
Their reports on all new discoveries and results of excavation go direct to 
Rome for publication in the Notizie. Reports on the preservation of archi- 
tectural monuments are sent to the ‘ Ufficl regionali per i monumenti,’ and 
the directors of the government niuseums in various districts receive in- 
formation referring to works of art or objects of interest in public or private 
collections. These museum directors have at the same time the oversight of 
excavations in their own districts so long as no exceptional discovery makes 
it necessary to send for a specialist. It stands to reason that the personal 
supervision exercised by the directors during the work of excavation ensures 
scientific and rational system in the arrangement of museums. 

Such is in brief the organization of practical archaeology in Italy. 
The scheme, though not uniformly developed in all parts, is on the whole 
in good working order, and while furthering the centralization so necessary 
to unanimity of aim and uniformity of method in the collection and arrange- 
ment of material, does not fail to give due weight to the characteristics of 
different districts and due scope for the exercise of individual talent. 

Some of my hearers may think I have described in too great detail the 
organization of archaeology in Italy. Yet I venture to say that the details 
have their own importance if we would gain a clear idea not only of the 
nature and distribution of the work, but of an admirable system of arrange- 
ment which might well serve as a model tu other countries. 

And now let us tuin to the work itself. Our knowledge of the country 
is still in many respects incomplete and inexact. This is not surprising 
when we remember the political disunion of the carlier epoch, the ditheulty 
of communication and prevailing insecuiity, the scarcity of qualitied workers, 
and the too frequent narrowness of their views and aims. 

The German Institute may claim the merit of having shown by a brilliant 
exauple, the Corpus cisertphtuneman lutizerum, chictly due τὸ the labours of 
Mommseu, what is meant by a systematic scrutiny of a whole country und 
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how, at least in one field of investigation, a consistent image is thereby 
evolved. On criticism the Corpvs had a particularly good educative effect. 
The necessity of going first to the existing facts—in this instance the in- 
scribed stones themselves, and of consulting less authentic sources, such as 
ancient copies or local records, only in case the original stones are missing 
or incomplete, and then with the greatest caution—this necessity is now 
universally admitted, but before the appearance of the Curpus inseriptionym 
regni Neapolitani it was by no means taken for granted. One practical outcome 
of the recognition of this principle has been the resolve of the Italian govern- 
ment to prepare an archaeological map of the whole country, an undertaking 
neither so difhcult nor so impracticable as it might appear.’ Our Institute 
has just finished a map of Attica, undoubtedly the most important region of 
the Greek world, having successfully accomplished the preliminary task of 
projecting the map, as there was none in existence which could be used for 
the purpose. In fact the map is an important achievement in itself even 
without the archaeological features. Now for Italy there is the admirable 
general vrdnance map nearly complete, to be used as a basis, so that nothing 
is left to do but enlarge the scale and insert the existing antiquities. This 
is of course a work of time and trouble, but well worth doing, for it will 
provide a groundwork tor genuine knowledge of the country both in ancient 
and modern times. The two essential aims of such a map—to determine 
the locality of ancient settlements and to fix the course of the roads—are 
closely bound up together, for the direction and meeting-points of the roads 
lead to the discovery of settlements, and these in their turn help to indicate 
the lines of communication. In this kind of research the spade must. test 
the correctness of hypetheses, provide foothold for fresh departures, define 
the extent of carly settlements and approximately fix the amount of their 
population. Valuable material towards the solution of this difficult problem, 
so important for a correct appreciation of antiquity, may be obtained by 
examining the necropoleis contiguous to the settlements, and such an 
exainination will at the same time produce different and higher results, for 
an accurate knowledge of graves, their contents and ritual, is absolutely 
indispensable if we would gain a clear scientific idea of the history, artistic 
development, culture, trade relations and ethnological position of any 
primitive group of dwellings. 

The distinguished men who have the work in hand will endeavour to 
satisfy all these requirements in each portion of the archaeological map. 
The task of preparing proof-sheets lies chiefly in the hands of Count Cozza, 
Pasqui and Gamurrini, and is quietly proceeding under the guidance of 
Barnabei. Proofs from South Etruria and the Faliscan country are ready but 
not yet published. That the prehiniuary studies for this portion of the map 
have been conscientiously pursued and have opened up issues more numerous 
and important than could have been anticipated in a region so near Rome 
is evident from the collections m the Museo dell’ agro Romano (Villa Papa 
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Giulio), so well arranged by Barnabei and consisting for the most part of 
objects found in the localities worked up for the map. The fourth volume 
of the Monumenti antichi, with its portfolio of admirable illustrations, bearing 
the title Antichitd del Tervitorio Falisco,is another standing proof of the same 
thing. The volume illustrates the early period of that small but remarkable 
country whose Italic nationality, supported and fostered by those neighbour- 
ing tribes in Latium and Sabina which had either kept or regained their 
freedom, flourished intact even under Etruscan dominion at a time when 
among the remaining indigenous population of Etruria that same Italic 
nationality had been lost or impaired as a consequence of the foreign 
invasion. 

It has for some time been accepted as a general law that in the 
mountainous parts of Central and Southern Italy orderly settlements of 
the true Italic race following upon the stratum of scattered primitive popu- 
lation begin in the mountains and may be traced downwards to the valleys. 
An elevated site offered security against man and beast and immunity from 
the dangers of fever or flood peculiar to the lowlands, which in those early 
times were probably well watered. The counterbalancing inconvenience and 
loss of time could hardly be accounted drawbacks at a period when trade 
and traftic were still so undeveloped. Hence the lonely heights of Southern 
Italy are in many places still girt by ancient rings of stone,? which must 
have been abandoned as soon as civilization began to grow in the seaboard 
districts. The hill-fortresses of Central Italy, especially in Etruria and 
Umbria, held their own longer, some of the modern cities being direct 
descendants of the early settlements. This tenacity of site may in some 
iustances have been an outcome of political conditions, but it was more 
frequently a natural consequence of the fact that the valleys were irre- 
claimable. What could be less enviable than the sites of the towns of the 
Volsci between the Sacco valley and the Pontine Marshes? When any 
portion of land was reclaimed, migration to the valley, or at least to a lower 
spur of the mountain, naturally took place. Many a town in Etruria reveals 
its original site only by the presence of an ancient burial-ground on the hill 
above the later settlement, and the curious circumstance that the oldest 
graves are frequently the highest and the more recent ones lower down can 
in some places only be explained by the assumption of an older colony 
situated on the very summit of the hill. 

Nowhere has a more complete historical picture been obtained than in 
the Faliscan region so carefully investigated and explained by Barnabei and 
his colleagues. Most of the country is embraced in the river-system of the 
Treia and its tributaries, which, making their way through long deep pre- 
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cipitous gorges, bear down to the Tiber the water from the volcanic summits 
of the Silva Ciminia and from the craters and crater lakes lying more to the 
south. The oldest settlements—at the same time the smallest—are here all 
found above the head of the valley, for the most part on isolated peaks 
towerlug over the ancient crater edge which now forms a watershed between 
the lakes and the river-system. It is possible that these unrecorded colonies 
of a pre-Etruscan Italic shepherd tribe remained tor a long time undis- 
turbed. Enlargements and offshoot settlements may be traced, distinguish- 
able froin the older nuclei by their newer form and the better construction 
of their fortress rings. The cremation graves corresponding to these dwel- 
lings cover a period of many generations and show an advance in the manu- 
facture ornamentation and colouring of the clay vessels they contain (most 
of them have the so-called ‘ Villanova’ form), while the sepulchral vases 
which vradually begin to appear testify to the introduction of new forms, 
Nothing in these hill-dwellings on Monte Sant’ Angelo, Monte Lucchetti, 
Roeea Romana, and Monte Calvi warrants us in supposing that they con- 
tinued down to more recent times; not a single important object can be 
traced to Greece or Phoenicia. By the eighth century B.c. at latest regular 
colonization on these spots must have ceased. Among later remains are 
some scattered settlements in the form of open courtyards with sepulture 
tombs containing objects of seventh or sixth century date. A few traces of 
Roman civilization suttice to show that even in agricultural times the 
population made attempts to regain foothold on the hills. 

What became of the dwellers on these heights after the eighth cen- 
tury B.c.? To answer this question we must make our way to two cities 
lying farther down the valley. The first, Narce, is only just discovered ; 
Falerii, the second, the modern Civita Castellana, is situated above the 
Tiber valley and was capital of the district till the Roman conquest early in 
the third century B.c, About the time when their southern neighbours were 
beginning to come down from the heights of Alba and Sabina and to take 
up their abode on the famous hills of the Tiber, the Falisci of the Treia 
valley may have gradually broken with their old conditions of life aud ex- 
changed their mountain fastnesses one by one for dwellings on the lower ranges. 
Political conditions perhaps helped to bring about this change of habitat. 
On a previous occasion I tried to show that about the eighth century B.c, 
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were forced to find some means of checking the foreign invasion. Latium ; 
could be defended only on the line of the Tiber; hence the foundation of 
Rome. The hill-furtresses on the crater ridges of the Ciminian mountains, 
although they had the advantage of an elevated site, were neither central 
to the district threatened nor themselves secure against attack. The rude 
heaped ramparts of stone could offer but a temporary obstacle to the pro- 
gress of invaders, while the water-ditch, which first made the terreus murus 
uf the Italic plain settlements capable of defence, was here evidently imn- 
practicable. Under these conditions it becaine necessary to found settle- 
nents by preference either on those high triangular mountain spurs, each of 
which is cut off from the adjacent country by the steep gorges of two con- 
verging torrents, or on precipitous heights isolated in every direction. This 
kind of natural formation occurs frequently, as is well known, in the lower 
ranges of Western Central Italy, and nowhere more frequently than in the 
country of the Falisci. Our knowledge of the early history and gradual 
growth of Rome is but scanty, for besides literary tradition the only 
materials at our command are some wretched and in great part unintelli- 
gible structural remains and a few graves of which an imperfect record has 
been kept. This is not so in Narce, and from the analogy of Naree many 
important conclusions about Rome may be drawn. In the eivhth century B.c., 
when the first real ramparts of impertectly squared stones were springing 
up round many a town of Latium and Etruria, the principal hill of Narce 
was walled round in three successive zones, while the huts within the town 
were erected in the oldest simplest form such as we see exemplified in the 
hut-urns or the casu Romuli.® The pottery is still of the primitive sort, 
made by hand out of greyish-black clay. Towards the end of the century 
the town had to be enlarged. The nearest hill to the south, Monte li Santi, 
was enclosed by a wall, the masoury of which shows a decided advance, and 
connected with the previous settlement by means of a bridge. 

By the time this newer wall was built pottery with a brilliant red slip, 
such as is usually found in graves along with Phoenician and Greek articles 
of commerce of the eighth and seventh centuries B.c., had come into use, 
Later on, three more hills and other jutting spurs of rock were drawn into 
the same enclosure. The settlement as first founded was purely Italic, a 
place of refuge to be defended against the Etrusci. This is clear from the 
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fact that the oldest graves are crematory and arranged according to Italic 
custom just like those early ones belonging to the higher settlements on the 
mountain ridge, that is to say, each burial-ground represents a town in 
miniature, enclosed by a wall and divided by Cardo and Decumanus. On 
the outside of some of the tombs the roof-construction of the huts is 
imitated, 

The objects found in these tombs, especially the vessels for ashes, show at 
first all the purely Italic characteristics of the earlier period, although in 
form, woikmanship and ornamentation they are somewhat in advance of 
those found on Monte Sant’ Angelo, ὥς, Greek and oriental imports appear 
later and consist of metal or clay vessels and small articles of jewellery. 
About the end of the eighth century or a little later, Narce fell into the 
hands of the Etruscans, and from this time onwards we find, in addition to 
the cremation graves which at first continue frequent, graves of sepulture 
w jusse and later a@ camera just as they existed in Rome under Etruscan 
rule. 

Rome shook off the alien yoke at the end of the sixth century B.c. and, as 
ἃ consequence, foreign funeral customs ceased to be the rule, but the country 
of the Falisci remained in subjection to the Etrusci, a historical fact faithfully 
reflected in the graves. Down to the end of the fifth century Greek imported 
vases can be traced. At the beginning of the fourth century there is a sudden 
stop and everything comes to an end. The destruction of Veii by Camillus 
in 396 B.C. must have been followed by the downfall of Narce. Befure this 
Falerii, which was much more favourably situated, had outstripped Narce, 
and it survived a century later. The history of the two towns and their 
burial-places runs a similar course, but the remains found at Falerii are 
richer, buth in quality and quantity, than those of Narce, as the Museum in 
the Villa Papa Giulio adequately shows. 

I cannot close this short account of the Faliscan country without calling 
your attention to the praiseworthy manner in which the arrangement and 
publication of the finds have kept pace with the thorough investigation of 
the soil. Every excavation carefully and scientifically conducted throws light 
on a variety of subjects. Thus to the strict balancing of evidence afforded 
by excavations, aided by Barnabci’s keen observing faculty and wide know- 
ledge of ceramic art, we owe the first real history of the older indigenous 
pottery of central Italy. 

The early history of that younger group of tribes, which occupied the 
district between the river Arno and the Volscian Mountains and had reached 
the stage of burning their dead, has been systematically investigated for the 
Faliscan region, and fresh discoveries from other parts are constantly adding 
tu our knowledge. The patient researches of imen like Chierici, Piyorini, 
Brizio and otiers have affurded us many a marvellous glimpse of the 
childhood of the Roman race. 

The first :pre-Italic indigenous dwellers in the Po country kept well 
away trom the river-systems and from the Po in particular on account of the 
treacherous and shifting character of the soil. The older Italic group, tribes 
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who still practised sepulture, feeling the same dislike to the inhospitable 
district, travelled southwards along the Adriatic, meaning to colonize the East 
and South of the peninsula. It was only the more recent group of the Italic 
race, those who practised cremation, who halted there. These younger tribes 
probably brought with them the custom of building on piles, began to regulate 
the current of the smaller rivers and brooks and even, relying on their piles 
and waste sluices, penetrated into the main Po valley. Although, as Tara- 
melli points out,® no dam was built along the Po till almost Roman times, 
yet the first step towards making use of the alluvial region for agricultural 
purposes was taken when pile-dwellings were erected and sluices set to work. 
From their starting-point not far from Pavia? the pile-settlements, the 
‘terremare’ of the cremating Italic tribes, extend eastward as far as the 
Euganean hills north of the Po, southwards to the Panaro and on to the 
lower mountain slopes. Decrease or cessation of danger from flood, perhaps 
also a growing feeling of political security, were the causes which moved the 
pile-dwellers in parts of the Po region, throughout the whole of Romagna 
and as far south as San Marino, where the Apennines push into the sea and 
mark an ancient race boundary, to give up their original mode of building 
and form settlements of huts on terra firma. It was at this stage of develop- 
ment that they colonized in addition the country stretching southward from 
the Apennines to the Volscian Mountains. Our knowledge of pile-dwellings 
has been materially widened during the last five years by the industrious and 
discriminating researches of Pigorini and his pupil Scotti, and for the first 
time a plan of a pile-settlement has been obtained First a rectangular 
space was marked out with the help of two straight lines (the Cordv and 
Decumenus) intersecting at right angles, their direction being probably 
determined by some simple astronomical observations. On the very line 
οἵ the Cardo there were found, at Castellazzo, two rectangular depressions 
and a square hollow between them. These hollows, 1,50m deep, were 
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covered with wood and contained nothing but a few ‘Signa’: fragments of 
primitive pottery and shells. In the smaller settlement of Rovere di Caorso, 
near Piacenza, there were only three such trenches. These regular hollows, 
always placed in the line of the Cardo and enclosed by the Arx, inay have 
been surveyors’ marks ὃ like those of 1000 years later in the border ‘ Castella, 
The rectangle, once marked out and orientated as a whole, could be altered 
to suit local conditions. If for instance it lay on a bank gently sloping to the 
river, it was easy to divert a neighbouring brook from its course and make 
it fill up one of the trenches which surrounded the settlement and debouched 
on the opposite side; to obtain a better fall for the water, the original rect- 
angle might be changed into a trapezium. The earth dug out of the trench 
or got by levelling the interior was thrown up into a high broad rampart, the 
inner side of which was cut perpendicular and held together by a strong 
wooden palisade. The only entrance was on one of the narrow sides. exactly 
on the line which we should like to call the Dicwimanus. A broad substantial 
bridge made of massive beams was laid over the ditch or moat, here doubled 
in width, apparently in order to lighten the task of defence by making the 
approach to the bridge more difficult. Inside the enclosure was a network 
of streets formed of heaped earth resting directly on the surface of the 
ground and laid out according to a regular plan. The two principal streets 
coincided with the Cardo and Decumanus and met at right angles in the 
centre. The smaller streets were banked up in the same way and ran 
parallel, some of them to the Cardo, others to the Decumanus. In each rect- 
angular space between these lines of strects a solid stack of piles was set up. 
These piles supported a floor, which again formed the basis for dwelling-luts 
of round or elliptical form distributed on some definite plan. Between the 
Decumanus aud one side of the rampart a rectangular space, halved by the 
Cardo, was left unbuilt. This space was closed in by a substantial hurdle 
fence made of piles and basketwork, and surrounded by a ditch. The 
interior, raised to a high level, showed no trace of dwelling-huts, but contained 
some of those hollows which I have mentioned as having possibly been 
intended for surveying purposes. A wooden bridge on the line of the Cardo 
connected this citadel (Arx) with the central point of the settlement. 

The burial-grounds belonging to these settlements lie outside of but quite 
close to them, partly sheltered by the wall.and reproduce on a small scale the 
characteristics of the habitations of the living,” a phenomenon which we had 
occasion tv observe in the country of the Falisci™ A wallanda moat surruund 
the necropolis. A bridge, on the line of the decumanus, leads to the interior. 
Inside are small stacks of piles and on these are laid in close-packed rows and 
layers the plain lidless urns with drinking cups which contain only burnt 
human remains or, exceptionally and in smaller quantity, traces of objects con- 
sumed with the corpse. Everything points to a bald and simple ritual. The 
body was burned in its clothes {τ place used in common for this purpose has 
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been discovered) and after the removal of all heterogeneous remains the ashes 
of the dead were preserved. No distinguishing mark either on or over the 
urn made personal identification possible. The whole necropolis bears the 
stamp of statutory arrangement, uniform procedure and subordination of the 
individual to the community, a true foreshadowing of the Roman state. 

Each of these settlements could accommodate a certain number of inhabit- 
ants and no more. When the population became too large a colony formed 
of the younger members was sent out, probably in the form of the ‘ ver sacrum, 
to found a similar settlement elsewhere. In this way the land between Alps 
and Apennines became covered with countless Italic colonies, some of them 
forerunners of later towns, and the soil was gradually brought under 
cultivation. 

Recent investigations have shown that this peaceful course of events 
was rudely interrupted and the pile-dwellers forced further afield. An alien 
race, the Veneti, possibly of Illyrian origin, broke in from the north-east 
through the ever open door and took possession of the district between 
Adige and Alps, which still forms part of Venetian territory. The remark- 
able artistic productions of this race, important also in their bearing on the 
Alpine regions, may be best studied in the Museum at Este, and from year 
to year fresh light is thrown on them by the praiseworthy efforts of Prosdo- 
cimi, Ghirardini® and others. The Italic race gave way before the Veneti, 
but whether the occupation of Etruria and Latium by the Itali was ἃ con- 
sequence of the foreign invasion or had previously begun is uncertain. Ata 
later period followed the incursion and settlement of another equally alien 
people, the Etrusci. It is not yet clear, in spite of the manifold eftorts 
made by competent investigators (especially Castelfranco), what was the 
ethnological place of a western group of pilc-builders whom Pigorini 
rightly classifies apart from the eastern division.’ This group of tribes 
established themselves over most of Lombardy and parts of Piedmont, 
especially within the Lombardic lake and river systems. Their necropolcis, 
at least in the lake settlements, appear to have taken the form of separate 
pile structures! These pile-builders lived apart from the lines of Medi- 
terranean civilization and remained much longer undisturbed than their 
Eastern neighbours of the same Italic race. As their nearest analogy is to 
be found in the pile-builders of Switzerland they may perhaps be of Keltic 
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The word ‘ Ligurian’ brings us to a new field of research so interesting 
and full of material, that I at first intended to report to you Ligurian dis- 
coveries of the most recent period only. Ligurian cave-dwellings, open 
settlements and, more especially, cave-tombs have been studied uninter- 
ruptedly and with increasing success by Morelli, Issel, Amerano, Colini and 
others.’ the result being that many a time-honoured prejudice and false 
synchronism has had to be abandoned, It remains true, however, that down 
to the Roman period the dwellers in the western half of the Ligurian 
Apennine retained the strange half-savage characteristics described by 
Poseidunios. The peuple of the eastern half, whose settlements reached as 
far as the Amo valley,” were more rapidly civilized, for we know that at a 
very early period !? they adopted from the contiguous tribes on the north, 
east and south the custom of cremation, a custom not prevalent among the 
western Ligures until Roman times. 

The Ligures are a pre-Italic race who maintained with peculiar tenacity 
their foothold in the country afterwards called Liguria. Geographical con- 
ditions made it easy for them to do so, but we need not therefore conclude 
that this undesirable region was the one they chose for themselves on their 
arrival in the peninsula. Traces of their presence, either earlier than 
or contemporary with those later arrivals the Italic tribes, may reasonably 
be looked for elsewhere. We happen to know that Ligures had settled in 
the South of France, and that it was not till the fifth century B.c. that they 
submitted to the Kelts and were gradually amalgamated with them. In the 
case of Italy, literary evidence is not furthcoming, but the spade has proved 
a trustworthy witness. In the plain of the Po, on the Adriatic coast and 
in southern central Italy groups of graves and hut-dwellings, mostly be- 
longing to the stone age or to the so-called aenolithic period, have come to 
light. These lave in common with the Ligures of West Liguria certain 
peculiarities, such as the position of the corpse, which is laid on one side 
with the linbs sleltly drawn up, and the custom of placing in the tomb a 
rich outfit of stone and copper daggers, strings of shells, shell ornaments for 
clothes and other characteristic gifts. Chierici’s last task was to excavate 
a very interesting group of such graves!) at Remedello, not far from 


1 Tn 1o@2 Tob published im his work La north bank ot rhe Aimo opposite Pontedera, east 
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Brescia, and since then dwelling-huts corresponding to them have been 
found. 

It is a remarkable fact that during the last few years excavations 
conducted by Brizio at Novilara near Pesaro have produced large groups of 
these graves, while similar graves have been found in other parts of Picenum 
between Foglia and Chienti, ¢.g. at Numana, the predecessor of Ancona, at 
Ancona itself, at Monteroberto, Osimo, Tolentino and elsewhere. Here and 
there traces of the hut-dwellings belonging to the graves have been found. 
Besides minor notices there is an accurate and detailed report of these 
discoveries by Brizio published in vol. v of the Jnnumenti cntichi and fully 
illustrated. Many of the graves have been removed entire and placed in the 
Museums of Pesaro, Ancona and Rome. 

One very interesting conclusion we may draw from these graves in 
Picenum is that the original pre-Italic modes of living and burial customs 
survived till the 5th or even the 4th century B.c. At Serrapetrona for 
instance there were found in one and the same stratum of graves stone 
instruments, shell ornaments and iron weapons,’ a phenomenon which is 
difficult to explain except by the somewhat isvlated position of this mountain 
district. A remarkable and instructive example of the undisturbed continu- 
ance of Mykenean art principles in these regions is supplied by some tomb 
stelai decorated on one side with spiral patterns and on the other with sea- 
fights and other subjects incised#! This fact in the history of art and 
culture 2 is further substantiated by numerous art-forms from Bologna, the 
Venetic country, the Alps and the Caucasus."* Two of these stelai** have on 
one side ornament and on the other inscriptions, among these a very long one 
written in an alphabet analogous to that of Curcyra aud previously known 
from discoveries on the East coast. The inscriptions might have supplied a 
key to the better understanding of the Picenum group but unfortunately 
they are still undeciphered. What we know of them is purely negative. 
They do not represent any Italic language, nor should they (as Lattes has 


Casal romano: Bull, dé pol, xvi (1590), 50. (1893), 17-50. 2-102. 
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vainly tried to prove) be considered Etruscan; indeed, as Brizio truly 
remarked,?*> the nature of the accompanying grave ritual is enough to 
destroy any such theory. Philologists would do well to examine the avail- 
able data in relation to the little that is known of the Ligurian language. 

If we now turn Southwards we must be deeply impressed by the variety 
and excellence of the work being done in Sicily. 

Pavlo Orsi’s energy and skill applied to this too long neglected part of 
the kingdom have been rewarded by the most surprising results. Since 1889 
report after report speaks for Orsi’s tireless activity in the task of excavation 
of the South-eastern portion of the island, so that here more than almost 
anywhere else we can form a complete and living image of ancient times. 
Orsi has shown what can be won from the soil when a scientist, trained in 
severe methods of study and familiar with the varied issues of modern 
research, brings his faculties to bear on the task. Italy has every reason to 
be proud of Orsi and of the Museum at Syracuse, formed by him into a 
working institution which might well serve as a model. ΑἸ] this is the more 
gratifying because the old kingdom of Naples left much to be desired from 
an archaeological point of view. 

Orsi’s investigations during tke last seven years lave included nearly 
every period, from the pure stone age with its pre-Siculic indigenous popula- 
tion, to the time of the Christian catacombs, but his two most. brilliant 
contributions to science unquestionably are—first, the investigation of the 
peculiar civilization of the Siculi,® which existed parallel to Troy, Mykene, 
the revived geometric style, and the earliest Greek colonization :—second, 
the exainination of the first two and a half centuries of Greck culture, 
especially in Syracuse 57 and Megara Hyblaea*> It would take too long to 
describe the tholos-like tomb caves dug in the rock, where the dead were 
buried swreess/ve/y,at first in a crouching position, then lying, with a provision 
of food beside them. The tombs give a clear idea of the life lived by the 
Siculi, and show how the influence of civilizations coming from the east 
brought about a gradual change im ritual and artistic types. Additional 
infurmation may be gathered from the choice of sites for dwellings and the 
natural defences made use of. Orsi has been able to follow down to the 
fifth century B.c. traces of this strange Siculian civilization, often on the very 


spots where well-known Greek cities afterwards stood. The little we know 
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that the east coast Phoenician settlements mentioned by Thucydides cannot 
be exactly identified.*® 

To find remains analogous to those of which 1 have just spoken we must 
go not only to Italy (e.g. Lucania) but to Sardinia, Southern Spain and North 
Africa. Quite lately Orsi has investigated under government commission the 
lonely island of Pantellaria,! the ancient Kossura, between Sicily and Africa, 
and has obtained good results. The remarkable stone buildings of the Sese 
on Pantellaria had early attracted the notice of students interested in the 
Nurhaghe of Sardinia, the Talajots of the Balearic Islands and the Dolmens 
of Algeria. The well-known glosses*? notwithstanding, it seems that the 
Siculi, though receptive to outside influences, were not of Italic race. They 
may have moved slowly down the peninsula before the approaching Itali and 
finally passed over to the Island—in ancient literature are to be found 
reminiscences of early settlements of Siculi on the mainland.*®? They were 
probably connected with the population of Sardinia and North Africa, 
possibly with the so-called Ligures. 

In the eighth century B.c. the Greeks gained a definite foothold on the 
Island. From the town of Mevara alone, destroyed in 482 B.c., Cavallari 
and Orsi obtained ample evidence for the history of trade relations with 
the East. City and necropolis were exhaustively treated in the fine work by 
Orsi aud Cavallari published four years ago (Note 28). More recent 
excavation in the necropolis of Megara brought to the Museum at Syracuse 
valuable matter for study and proved by the evidence of vases that the city 
really came to an end in 482, for hardly a trace of red-figure work was found. 
Our knowledge of terra-cottas and vases has been materially increased by 


settle on the spot where their city afterwards 
stood Ὕβλωνος βασιλέως Σικελοῦ προδόντος τὴν 
χώραν καὶ καθηγησαμένουι Hence the place was 
undcr the command of the native chief although 
not itself a settlement of the Siculi, for the 
Siculi and the Greeks, as Orsi has so aptly 
observell (Mon, ZL. i, 692), never colonize the 
same site: on the other hand the Siculi, who 
chose τὸ live ἐπὶ ὀχυροτάτων λόφων (Diol. y, 6), 
vould make good uve of the foieign tradeis who 
were accustomed to the sea and lived on the 
coast. Pais maintained (Storia delle Sieilia ὁ 
Magna Greeut i, 180-82, 592 3 Slude sturcey 1 
391} that a colony of Siculi existed on the site 
of the city of Megara, but in answer to him 
Orsi succeeded in proving (Bull. de pal, itl. 
xxi (1895) 50) that there was a pre-Siculic 
settlement on the site, with stone and clay 
objerts characteristic of the stone age and 
Similar to those found in the settlement at 
Stentinello, Bull. de pal, xvi 1890) Tay. VI- 
VILL, 177-200), but not a single object of 
Siculic make, while on the other hand Hybla, 
the modern Melilli (ef king ‘Hyblon’), which 
commanded Megara, has proved to be a very 
important Siculic centre (Ball 77 γαῖ, at, xvii 


(1891) Tay. IV-VI, 43-76. xviii (1892) 31, 
34), and contains according to Orsi (Bu/L xvii, 55) 
so far as is known not one archaic Greek tomb. 
Cf. also Rizzo, Riv. di stur. ant. i, 8, 77-78. 

ὃ Only those who have the courage to main- 
tain with Helbig (feud. d. taser. et belles 
lettres 1895 Sitting of May 315 Comptes-readus 
de V.tead. 1896) that the Mykenean civilization 
is Phoenician could (up to the present time) 
agree with Thukydides, for Orsi's second Siculie 
period is certainly ‘ Mykenean.’ Cf. ewe 
Heidelb. Jahrb, i (1891), 162. The Mykenean 
objects from the Jonian islands in the museum 
at Neuchdtel there cited (p. 164) have in 
the meantime found a parallel in the tombs 
of Kephallenia, discovered aud described by 
Wolters, Bulle and Noaek: fh. Mitth. xix 
(1894), 486-490. Strangely enough, these 
writers seem not to be aware of the existence of 
the objects in Neuchatel. 
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these researches, and chronological data gathered from the finds have supplied 
a key to the history of the city anil its trade relations. The same is true of 
Syracuse, where the most ancient aud important Greek necropolis, hitherto 
scareely touched, lias been lately worked out and published with the most 
exemplary accuracy (Note 27). I cannot here do more than indicate Orsi’s 
inanifold discoveries in Syracusan topography and history down to the latest 
times. Unfortunately Kamarina, Gela, Akragas and Heraklea have not been 
treated in the same scientific way, and this is much to be regretted on account 
of the plunder to which these remains are exposed.** On the other hand 
Selinus, a daughter city of Megara, has year after year been an object of 
attention. Excavations under government conducted by Patricolo and 
Salinas have laid bare the heart of the city, consisting of an astonishingly 
regular network of streets and a system of fortificatious equal in interest to 
those built by Dionysios in Syracuse. The newer and remarkable fortifica- 
tions of Hermokrates, with their bastion-like outworks, covered passages and 
dungeons, have also becn brought fully to the light of day. Besides the 
temples already known remains of new ones have been unearthed ;*° four 
new metope slabs ἡ attest the existence of temples, uow destroyed, which 
must have becn built at some time between the oldest temple on the Acropolis 
und those of fifth century date on the east terrace, so that our knowledge of 
the larger sculpture of Selinus has become wonderfully complete. Graves 
have been removed in great numbers from the two necropoleis of the town, 
and their contents brought to Palermo. Among these contents are vases 
numerous terra-cottas, most of them found near a sanctuary in front of the 
west necropolis dedicated to the underworld divinities, and a very remarkable 
bronze statuette ** now unfortunately lost sight of. It is to be regretted that 
the work of reporting caunot keep pace with the results of such successful 
activity. Again—the mighty Carthaginian fortifications in the neighbour- 
iny city of Lilybaion, as well as the more modest renovations added by the 
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Romans,” have been by order of the government subjected to a thorough 
scrutiny and partially laid bare. It was on the same occasion that a splendid 
series of coloured tomb-stones of the Punic necropolis was discovered. They 
too, like so many other treasures, are waiting in the Museum of Palermo for 
publication. 

In the Greek districts of the Italian mainland little has been done 
within the last eight years. The most important results may here be noted. 
At Locri two Ionic temples of different date were discovered on the same 
site by Orsi and Petersen, who were happy in obtaining Dorpfeld’s collabor- 
ation for the reconstruction. These, the earliest Ionic temples of the Greek 
period on the mainland of Italy, are rich in interesting peculiarities. 
Considerable portions of figures, representing two youthful riders (possibly 
the Dioskouroi) in the act of dismounting, caime to light and may be assigned 
to the pediment or pedimental cornice. 
vases of local Greek manufacture.” 

Kroton is a very promising site, and accordingly in December 1886 
excavations were begun at Lakinion in its immediate vicinity; they were 
stopped while still incomplete! Sybaris is not yet identified, for the recent 
tomb erections of the third century and an interesting Italie necropolis at 
some distance, near Torre Mordillo, have proved to be false tracks. The 
arsenal building-works in Tarentum were the occasion of new discoveries 
from the necropolis; a very important inscription on bronze, probably a leu 
nunieipalis of pre-Imperial date, was found and secured for the Museum at 
Naples, and interesting separate finds oceur from time to time in the modern 
town. The most splendid ancient object hitherto found at Tarentwm, a silver 
plate with gilding and relief ornament of the finest Hellenistic art, has been 
happily bought for the Provincial Museum at Bari by M. Mayer, who in 1895 
was appointed Director of that Museum. We may hope that his presence at 
Bari will supply valuable help to Jatta, and we hope to hear of real scientific 
work being done in this much neglected region. Velia, on the west coast, 
hitherto almost unknown and inaccessible, has been examined and mapped 
out by W. Schleung.* 


There were also terra-cottas and 
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and Puchstein's survey will reproduce as much 
as is possible of the form and outline of the 
temple, removel by Bishop Lucifero in’ the 
sixteenth century, It is much to be regretted 
that these excavations wele not continued hy 
Italian enterprise, the more because eight pieces 
of pediment sculpture in white marble, of fifth 


fresh publication by Kuldewey and Puchstein is 
about to appear. 
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century date, some of them very fine, are 
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uons, have been unfortunately lost sight of. 
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Discoveries in Campania, except at Pompeii and Naples, have not been 
made under government control and are so scanty that we can only suppose 
that the most promising necropoleis are nearly exhausted“ Only the 
necropolis at Kyme,so important in its bearing on Italic civilization, has 
been further excavated by E. Stevens and the results incorporated in his 
collection, The absence of adequate reports is a great drawback. Hardly 
another spot in Italy so well deserves a cartographical and archaeological 
treatise on the lines of Cavallari and Holm’s Topogrufia archeolugia di: Sira- 
ves or Cavallari and Orsi’s Meyura or Brizio’s Marzalotto, 

In Naples the sanitary engineering works have furnished valuable 
material for the topography and history of the city, and a few tombs have 
been found, among them one of special interest dating from early Imperial 
times and richly decorated with plastic work. In Pompeii private houses 
have been laid bare and interesting separate discoveries made from time to 
time and exactly reported by Mau in the Rémische Mittheiluagen, but with 
the exception of the substructures of the so-called Greck temple,* exea- 
vated by the Badeu expedition of 1889, no new public building has been 
brought to light. The discovery of a handsome villa near Boscoreale ἐδ is 
however interesting, the more so because on the thirteenth of April last 
year it was found to contain sets of about forty gold and silver vessels with 
rich and peculiar vrnameutation, a kind of echo of Alexandrian magnificence. 
By the liberality of Rothschild these ohjects have found their way into the 
Louvre.” 

Nome is still inexhaustible and would demand a whole chapter to itself8 
Since Τὸν three new Museums of antiquities have heen instituted. The 
department of Roman topography threatened to become unmanageable, but 
now that there is a lull in building operations it will be brought intu order 
by means of Lanciani’s map of the city, shortly to appear’? We may hope 
for a complete investigation of the Palatine since the Villa Mills, covering 
the House of Augustus and the Temple of Apollo, has become state property : 
the so-called Stadini of Domitian, which was in connexion with these 
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palace buildings, has been uncovered in the form given to it by Septimins 
Severus and published, with a reconstruction, by Mariani and Cozza; °° light 
has been thrown on some important questions of detail in the topography of 
the Palatine and Forum, and, lately, of the Quirinal, more especially by the 
works of Gatti, Lanciani and Hiilsen. 

The correct dating of the Pantheon and exact determination of its form 
have led to new and surprising conclusions ; Petersen has the merit of having 
successfully worked up buildings like the Ara Pacis and the Arch of Con- 
stantine—the Arch of Trajan in Beneventum may be, mentioned in this 
connexion—which are important specially on account of their carved 
ornamentation ; δ᾽ the Column of Marcus Aurelius has been lately investi- 
gated and published afresh, with the most happy results; the great 
inscription on the /wdi saeculares being itself important enough to demand a 
separate acknowledgment. Time fails us to give particulars of all the 
separate discoveries which have corrected and completed our image of the 
ancient city, but mention must be made of Hadzian’s villa, so long a dark 
spot in archaeology, now admirably investigated, drawn and described by 
Winnefeld.* In collaboration with Count Cozza Winnefeld has also worked 
up Alatri, the ancient town of the Hernici.” In 1885 Lake Nemi furnished 
to Lord Savile valuable reminiscences of the sanctuary of Diana Nemo- 
rensis ὅδ. and within recent days its depths have yielded up a brilliant relic of 
early Imperial times, namely parts of a gala ship which must have belonged to 
one of the emperors.» Terracina, long isolated and neglected, now made more 
accessible by means of the railway, has furnished a surprise, for the lower 
buildings on the steep height above the town, formerly supposed to be of 
East Gothic origin, and even fancifully called the royal seat of Theodoric, 
proved to be terraces supporting a temple whose site afforded a wide prospect 
of sea and land. It is not certain to whom the temple was dedicated.°° 

The increased facility of communication in the interior of central Italy, 
which in its turn has widened the sphere of local study, the solid groundwork 
formed by the ever-growing Corpus Lnscriptionum, the greater importance 
given to ancient history in the University Scheme of Education—all help to 
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further the labours of those who are entrusted with local departinents of 
research, and the results attained, though small (for but few public school- 
masters undertake such work), are good and encouraging. Persichetti’s 
Viaggi urcheslogieo sulla via Sularia “(Rome 1593) and Gabrielle Grasso’s 
Studi di storia antica ὁ di tupograyia storica (Ariano 1893) are bright spots in 
ἃ surrounding darkness, for, thanks to the Bourbon regime, men like Nino in 
Solmona, G. and A. Jatta and Michele Lacava are exceptional in the 
southern half of the peninsula. 

As I have said, crernation graves of the pre-Etruscan Italic population 
have come to light “all over Etruria ; Veii, Bisentium and other places on 
Lake Bolsena, Vulei, Volterra,>7 Florence ** (within the modern city) are a few 
examples among many. The Etruscan period can now, thanks to Milani’s 
excellent system of arrangement, be profitably studied in the Etruscan 
Central Museum in Florence. Material for study pours in, especially from 
Vetulonia,” but Corneto, Vulei, made accessible by means of Gsell’s fine 
publication on Torlonia’s excavations of fuur years ago (Note 4), and the 
inland districts, all take a conspicuous place in the record of finds, as do also 
the rezions immediately to the east, intluenced by Etruscan culture, ¢.g. Todi. 

The riddle of the Etruscan language still waits solution, but the 
connexion between old Etruscan and old Ionian art is every day becoming 
clearer,’ in fact an anti-Phoenician reaction has set in and even seems likely 
τὸ be pushed to excess. In Bologna too, and the surrounding district, new 
discoveries have added distinctness to our conception of the Etruscan 
period," as is proved by the rooms recently opened in the Museo civico.’” 

It is matter for special congratulation that the prison fortress in the 
Reno valley, Marzabotto, rightly called an Etruscan Pompeii, has by the 
joint activity of the government and Count Aria, been thoroughly surveyed, 
at least as far as the remains are uncovered and not washed away by the 
river Reno. Brizio’s work gives evidence of his marvellous diligence and 
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penetration, The history of Marzabotto, probably the Misanum of the 
ancients, is sufficiently well known. It only begins in the middle of the 
sixth century B.C. (remains of the temporary huts used while the town was 
building have been found) and ends rather early in Keltic times, thus 
covering a period of not more than two and a half centuries. It is interest- 
ing to come upon a city laid out by rule, with symmetrical alternation of 
principal and smaller strects, an admirable system of drainage-pipes and 
water-supply, houses with ‘Roman’ ground-plan and other features corre- 
sponding exactly to what has been brought to light in the old Italic pile- 
settlements of the Po valley, in Selinus and Solus, and in the fifth century 
remains of the Piraeus, Thurii and other places. Marzabotto reproduces the 
form of those old Italic dwellings which supplied to the Etruscans a model of 
a regular ground-plan, but the form is improved in accordance with the 
higher stage of culture and stone technique resulting from Greek influence. 
Two hundred years later the Rome burnt by the Gauls looked very different 
from this. Rome could not cease to grow when a fixed space had been filled, 
and even in pre-Etruscan times had begun to spread irregularly beyond the 
central ‘Roma quadrata’ doubtless originally laid down on a geometrical 
plan. 

In other parts of the Po country, leaving out of account the early period 
of which I have spoken, the history of Keltic and Roman times has been 
opened up in various directions. For instance the Keltic tomb stratum in the 
Bologna district Ὁ has been successfully demonstrated, a valuable series of 
architectural and sculptural remains has been found in Verona“ and an 
important necropolis in Piedmont, besides the Gallic and Gallo-Roman 
necropolis of Ornavasso,*° which last formed the subject of a treatise by the 
late Bianchetti. In close analogy to the barbaric, probably Longobardic, 
necropolis of Testona "7 in Piedmont, we have a magnificent find from Castel 
Trosino near Ascoli in Picenum®* and others similar in Rome. One of Rossi’s 
last works dealt with a discovery of this kind.’ Nor must we forget the 
four years’ campaign on the snowy heights of the great St. Bernard pass, 
where excavations were carried on with success by Ferrero with the partial aid 
of Castelfranco. Structural remains, coins and other objects of interest have 
enlightened us on the history and direction of the trade roads from north to 
south and on commercial relations in Roman and pre-Roman times. The 
evidence afforded by this and other Alpine passes clearly justities us in 
rejecting the theory of Etruscan barter with the north. 
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One word must be said of Sardinia. For many years Tamponi has been 
hard at work on the Roman Olbia, and of late attention has been attracted 
thither by the discovery of a remarkable cemetery analogous to that of the 
oficiales practovit near Carthage.’ More to the south government excavations 
in the Punic necropoleis of Nora and Sulci, both of them rich in silver and 
gold, have increasingly elucidated the subject of the ulder period characterized 
by Greek import. Meanwhile the splendid remains at Tharros are falling a 
gradual prey to private enterprise or private greed.*! Cagliari has lately 
made some chance finds the means of enriching our knowledge of Roman 
and early Christian times. As to the actual period of the Sardi, research 
seems to be at a stand. Wecan only hope that Filippo Nissardi, probably 
the nrost experienced connoisseur in Sardinian antiquities, may soon find 
time and means to make public his rich collections and varied knowledge. 

Thave subjected your patience to a considerable strain. I can only 
allege in excuse the pleasure it has given me to indicate, however slightly, 
the happy completion of some schemes and commencement of others which 
were still 7a muhibus when I spoke to you at Ziirich eight years ago. I have 
tried to show how a determined etfurt, the aim kept well in view, has won 
and developed a more or less complete conception of earlier civilization in 
Italy and has filled in accurate details of settlements and cities. In this way 
the first steps have been taken towards a really scientific histurical geography 
uf Italy. The Italians, true to good old tradition and led by their own 
generosity and sound judgment, have opened a field to workers trom Germany 
and other countries, but most of the work has been done, and will continue 
to be done, by themselves. Twenty or thirty years ago Italy was indebted 
to Germany in many departments of science. A chanye has been brought 
about by the new birth of Italian nationality, and Germany, once the pupil, 
again the schoolmaster of Italy, is now more truly ranked among her 
warmest friends, 
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POMPEIAN PAINTINGS AND THEIR RELATION TO HELLENIC 
MASTERPIECES, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO RECENT 
DISCOVERIES. 


΄ 


From August, 1894, till the middle of last year, the explorers οἵ Poinpeti 
were employed in excavating the house of A. Vettius, a house distinguished 
among its fellows by its sumptuous marble fittings and lavish decorativn, and 
still more so by the splendid scries of brilliant frescoes with which its walls 
are still adorned. 

According to the official plan, the position of the house should be defined 
thus :—Regio VL, insula 12. 

It lies opposite the Curse del Lubirvinto, close to the north-east of the 
Cusa del Fuuno, to the south of the third tower of the North Wall, counting 
from the Gate of Herculaneum castwards. It possesses no ftel/iniw, but a 
very fine peristyle, the Corinthian columns of which have uot (as is usually 
the case) flutings filled for one-third of their height with stucco painted red 
or yellow. There is much marble, statuettes, fountains, &e., with the pipes 
for their supply, and the authorities have wisely resolved tu leave everything 
in situ, taking special precautions for the preservation of the paintings. 

Tn May last, when the excavations were still in progress, a report on this 
Pompcian house was laid before the Berlin Archaeological Society, by Herr 
Herrlich, to which Iam indebted for some information as to the decoration. 
He considers this to belong in part to the Third Style, comparing the wall- 
decorations of the peristyle and other portions to those depicted in Mau’s 
Geschichte der Dekoratiren Wondmalerci (Tateln x., xv., xvi, and xviii). 

According to Mr. FitzGerald Marriott, on the other hand, ‘All the walls 
in this house are decorated in varicties that range themselves near the 
middle of the IV. style” This does not, of course, imply that the house 
itself was necessarily a late building, but that, like most other Pompeian 
structures, it was repaired and redecorated after the earthquake of A.D. 63. 

A few of the pictures seem to have been removed in antiquity. Several, 
however, remain, and are especially interesting. For, following in Helbig’s 
footsteps, even if at a humble distance, we may perhaps be able to arrive at 
an idea as to their yewesis and to trace with some measure of success their 
descent from masterpieces of Hellenistic or even earlier times. 

The following is a list of the principal pictures on the walls of the house, 
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identified as that of Aulus Vettius by the discovery of two seals and a ring 
engraved with his name :— 


Achilles in Scyros. 

Herakles and Auge. 

Urania. 

Leander swimming to Hero, 
Theseus deserting Ariadne. 

Cy parissos. 

Contest between Pan and Eros, 
The infant Herakles strangling serpents. 
The death of Penthens. 

Dirke and the Bull. 

Daedalus and Pasiphac. 

Ixion on the wheel. 

Dionysos discovering Ariadne 
Perseus and Andromeda. 


A seated beardless Zeus.” 


Of the above fifteen subjects, three at least—the Dirke, the Herakles, 
and the Peutheus, all to be found in the splendid chamber on the south of 
the peristyle—are derived from the mythical history οἵ Thebes, Whatever 
grounds there may have been for the dull, boorish character assigned to the 

Zocotians by their quick-witted neighbours of Athens, no city but Thebes 
could boast itself the birthplace of two Olympian gods ;* and Thebes supplied 
the great dramatists with some of thei: most famous themes. Thus, while 
Pentheus is the leading character in the Bordiv, Alkmene and Dirke were 
also both celebrated by Euripides in other dramas; and we may perhaps 
fairly assume that it is to the influence of that poet that we owe this 
remarkable group of works of art, a veritable trilogy ‘presenting Thebes.’ 

On the left wall of the ocevs, which lies to the left of the peristylium, is 
depicted the familiar scene of the infant Herakles strangling the serpents 
(Fig.1), Almost in the centre of the foreground the hero kneels with right knee 
on the ground ; not onacouch as ina red-figured vase of the severe fine style,’ 
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and on a hydria from Capua.? He is in build very far from a mere infant ; 
he is a child older even than the ten months assigned to him by Theocritus,? 
In each hand he clutches one of the serpents, who are not yet so utterly 
hors de combat as represented by Philostratus. 
The right half of the picture is occupied mainly by the somewhat un- 
wieldy form of a seated Zeus, identified by the attendant eagle, and possibly 


Fic, 1. 


by the columns of an Ionic temple, seen in the background. Behind the 
throne is the startled Alkmene, with hand outstretched in amazement and 
dismay. 
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On the extreme left is a male figure, too slight and youthful for Am- 
phitryon τ probably he is a mere attendant. 

Herakles strangling the serpents, the prelude to his famous ‘ Labours,’ 
was a favourite subject with artists of every kind. 

Tn 1505. Hevdemann was able to enmuerate seventeen extant repre- 
sentatious of the story in marble or bronze. besides frescocs, vase-paintings, 
gems, and coins.” 

From the die-cngravers of Thebes.” where the inyth was at home, it soon 
passed eastwards to form the alliance type of Samos,!! Ephesos,” Rhodes, and 
Cuidus; and at the same time westwards to Croton, when the cities of 
Maqua Gracciv formed a federation to defend themselves against Dionysius 
of Syracuse!) Tt appears tvo on the coins of Zacynthus and Lampsacus.4 

Potvin 15 tells us how the subject was treated in terra-cotta, and we may 
be sure it was not neglected by the sculptors of the sensational school. At 
all events Pausanias ™ speaks of a statue on the Athenian acropolis.” 

Herakles and the serpents are thus described in the Jiyiurs of the 
younger Philostratus :—" 

*You sport, Herakles, yon sport and laugh already at this struggle, and 
this too when still in your cradle ; and seizing the serpents sent by Hera one 
in each hand, you take no heed for your mother, who stands by frightened out 
of her wits. But the serpents hang exhausted. letting their coils fall to the 
gromnd, and bending to the child’s hands their heads, showing something of 
their teeth; and these are sharp and venomons, and their crests by reason of 
death droop ditterent ways, and their eyes do not see ; and their seales no longer 
bloom with gold and purple, nor glitter with the changing movement, but are 
palish yellow, aud livid in the blood-red part. If you look at Alkmene, 
she seems indeed to be recovering from her first disinay, but she mistrusts what 
she now sees, and her terror has not allowed her to remain on her couch, 
thongh her child was se recently born. For you see how she has leapt from 
her bed without sandals, and with nothing on but a tunic, with her hair 
dishevelled, and how she stretches out her hands, and eries aloud, and the 
handmaids that were with her when the child was born are talking away each 
to her neighbour in great fear, But here are armed men and one ready with 
sword drawn; these are the leaders of the Thebans bringiug help to Amphi- 
tryon, Aud he, as soon as he was told of the matter, drew his sword and 
rushed on the scene to ward off the danger; and T do not know whether he is 
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struck with dismay or is delighted; for his hand is still ready, but the thought 
that lies in the eyes puts a curb on his hand, as he has nothing to ward off, 
and he sees the state of affairs requires the provision of an oracle. On this 
side too is Teiresias close at hand, foretelling I taney the child's future great- 
ness, and he is painted as if inspired, and as breathing forth the breath of 
propheey. 

A personification of the night too, on which all this took place, is inserted 
in the painting; she is lighting herself up with a torch in order that the 
child's victorious struggle may not be without witness.’ 

The same myth occurs, though somewhat rarely, on vase-paintings ;” it 
is found, in relief, on a South Italian red-figured vase at Berlin? On the 
vase of severe fine style mentioned above, Herakles is seen strangling two 
serpents on a couch, from which Alkmene (on the right) is hurriedly lifting 
Iphikles. Behind her is a bearded man. On the left is Athena with spear, 
but no helmet or shield. A maiden stands on the extreme left. 

There is a slight ditference in the rendering of the scene on the Capnan 
red-figured hydria of early tine style, published im the Moanmenti, xi, 42. 
Here Iphikles is left on the couch, on which Herakles is strangling the snakes. 
Behind him is Athena, armed with spear and helnet. From the left comes 
Amphitryon to the rescue, with sword drawn. 

The red-figured crater in the British Museum *! is crowded with figures 
arranged in a totally ditferent way. Herakles and Iphikles are on the ground, 
the serpents are not in the same position as before ; Zeus and Alkmene are 
seen on the left. 

Comparing the vase of severe style with the Capuan hydria and the 
group ona Cyzicene coin,” Prof. Firtwangler® suggests as a common original 
the painting by Zeuxis described by Pliny. 

Most important is Pliny’s statement” that the strangling of the serpents 
was deemed by Zeuxis worthy of lis pencil. ‘Magnifiens est et Juppiter 
ejus in throno adlstantibus diis ct Hercules infans dracones strangulans 
Alemena matre coram pavente et Amphitryone. 

The Juppiter of Zeusis ‘ in throno adstantibus diis” may be illustrated 
by a picture at Pompeii, deseribed by Heydemann in the slrchdiologische Zeitung 
for ISGS82° In this instance Athena is present, and other deities appear in a 
separate picture, placed on the wall above the representation of the infant 
hero and his mortal kin. 

In Helbig'’s Wed ye indlde der tou Visine rerschiittiten Studte there is a 
description of a picture from Hereulancum (No. 1123) of the infant Herakles 
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terrified Alkmene. On the right sits Amphitryon, bending forward with an 
expression of terror, in the act of drawing his sword.*’ Opposite him, on the 
left, stands a bearded man, probably a Paidagogos or, possibly, Teiresias, who 
holds in his arms the infant Iphikles, and looks down at Herakles with alarm, 

In our newly-discovered painting Zeus has taken the place of Amphi- 
tryon, and Iphikles does not appear on the scene; but on the whole we 
may consider the picture as one more variation of the same archetype, and 
that archetype may have been a work of Zeuxis. 


Fie 2. 


On the right-hand wall of the same δον stands another member of the 
Theban series (Fig. 2). Like the Pentheus it far surpasses the Herakles in 
dramatic grouping. The formidable figure of the bull, rearing wildly over 
the fallen Dirke. forms an impressive centre to a striking composition. The 


7 Cf Pindar, War. 1, 52, ἐν χερὶ δ᾽ ᾿Αμφιτρύων κολεοῦ γυμνὺν τινάσσων φάσγανον. 
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moment chosen is much the same as in the case of the ‘Toro Farnese,’ im- 
mediately before the bull is started on his wild career. The attitude of the 
principal personage, on the other hand, is very different. 

In the Farnese group "5 she clasps Amphion’s leg, and rises in front of the 
rearing monster, who is kept in check on each side by one of the twin brothers. 
In our picture Zethos holds her fast while she is bound to the raging beast, 
who rises over her head and threatens to crush her with his hoofs; she 
stretches both hands away from the other figures. In fact, the pose is more 
like that on the medallion of Severus, where Dirke lies beneath the bull, one 
brother being in front of him, the other behind. 

For a monumental illustration of the myth of Dirke one looks naturally, 
in the first instance, to this great plastic work of Apollonios and Tauriskos, 
the renowned ‘ Farnese Bull) which exercised undoubtedly a great influence 
on the treatment of the myth ina later age, and may perhaps afford a clue 
to the relations of our newly discovered fresco.?? 

Let us now, however, turn to the painters. 

Before the discovery of our fresco several wall-paintings were known 
depicting the fate of Dirke.? One at Pompeii and another at Herculaneum,” 
like the one before us, represent the moment immediately before the bull 
was let loose. 

This is one of the two main classes into which these representations of 
the legend may be subdivided* A later and less frequent phase, when the 
bull drags Dirke dead or dying— Ducitur in multis mortem habitura 
locis "88 was represented in two Pompeian frescoes* and also ona red-figured 
Apulian Krater, now in the Berlin Antiquarium.* Of these Dilthey, 
writing in 1878, says: ‘There are only three monuments known, which 
belong to this class.’ 

On the right of this vase-picture is a cave, in which the kneeling Lycus 
is seized by the shoulders by Amphion and Zethos. Close by stands 
Antiope. 

On the left, outside the cave, the bull tramples on the lifeless form of 
Dirke. In the centre Hermes looks down on the scene and stays the up- 
lifted sword that threatens Lycus. The broken branch attached to Dirke’s 
hair illustrates the fragment of Euripides— 


> , oe 
εἰ δέ που τύχοι 
πέριξ ἑλίξας εἷλκε.. ὁμοῦ λαβὼν 


γυναῖκα πέτραν δρῦν μεταλλάσσων ἀεί. 


38. [t must be remembered that this is much 
restored, and not altogether correctly. See 
Friederichs- Wolters, Bausteine, 1402. 

29 Cf, the Naples Cameo. See 4.2. 1833, 
p. 90, Taf. Ivi, See also Sogliano, 17 supplizio 
di Direc, Atti del? Accademia di Archacoloziu 
Napoli, 1895, vol. xvii. 

30 Baumeister, Denkmdler, p. 457. 

31 Helbig, MWandgemalde, 1151 and 1152. 
In the Arehdologische Zeitung of 1878, Dilthey 


/ 36 


(p. 44, note 8, ¢.), says Helbig is wrong in 
maiking 1152 as no longer existing. 

2 See Dilthey, loc. eit. p. 45. 

33 Propertius iv. 13, 40. 

34 See Taf. 7 of 4. Ztg. 1878. 

35 Baumeister, Denkmaler, Abb. 502; Arch. 
Ztg. 1878, Taf. 7; cf. Furtwingler, Besehrci- 
bung, 3296. 

36 Quoted by Nauck, Trugicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta, 221, from Longinus, De Subl. 40, 4. 
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The appearance of Hermes asa 7), 5. εν ahine is quite Enripidean. 
It the cave which is found in some of these pictures is intended to represent 
the spot mentioned by Pausanias.” where the twins Amphion and Zethos 
were exposed, we have here also a suggestion of scenic origin. There is in 
fact little room for doubt that in this, as in many other cases, 
Euripides was the basis on which the pictorial rendering of the myth was 
founded. The artist then who succeeded in establishing the type in a 
pictorial form so excellent as to be copied uver and over again must be 
sought in an ave when the influence of Euripides still prevailed. as in the 
eatlier decades of the fourth century, when the elder Aristeiles was the 


a drama by 


leading painter of the Theban School. 

The myth of Dirke is of a local Boeotian stamp, and suggests a Theban 
Que specially Theban artist, Aristeiies, is kuown to us through the 
The awful punishinent of Dike was a theme well suited 


artist. 
pages of Pliny? 
to lis powers ; for he seems to have painted scenes of terror, of slaughter, 
wid of death ;" and if we are to make a guess as to the creator of the type of 
Dirke we hal better hazard the uame of Aristeides * the Theban’ 

The vase-painter and his more tnportant brethren of the panel and the 
fresco wideubtedly availed themselves of their artistic license to vary the 
scheme of the legend, especially by introducing more characters on the scene 
than was pennitted by the strict laws of Attic tragedy” But with regard 
to Dirke, the .Lafiope of Euripides lay at the base of their most ambitious 
etturts. Fragments of this play have come down to us: it was imitated in 
Latin by Ennis, or more probably Pacuvius ; and Hyginus!} gives the plot, 
the d/vnomment of which forms the subject of our picture. 

The relicts ou the columns of the temple at Cyzicus raised in honour of 
Apollonis by her dutiful sons, Humenes and Attalus,4 are no longer extant. 
We have, however, a later represeutation of the story on a medallion of 
Septimius Severus, struck at Akrasos, Through the kinduess of Mr. Barelay 
Head Dhave had the opportunity of examining this medallion.and I tind that 
the subject is not treated in the same way as in the work of Apollonios and 
Tauriskos. 
pletely under the bull, to which she is fastened. 


Dirke lics on the ground, just raising herself on ene arm, com- 
OF the two brothers, 
Amphion and Zethos, oue holds the bull by the uostrils, the other is behind. 
No other pers a is present.! 
Besides this there are mentioned by Eckhel as bearing representations 
vf Dirke’s fate a contorniate anda large brass of Caracalla struck at Thya- 
7 os H Sve 
Nut, Hol xvxv. 98-100 (wher, 
Pliny contiiees tyo persons of the same mame: 
Aristeldes cthe Τὰ πὰ was really fether of 
Nieomachos, and gvandfather of a younger 
Artteides 5 sev Ocinic hen, ΓΟ ΟΣ Studien, 


Nauk,  Zragieorum — Graceorum 
Pragan ati, ole sve, pp. 110-156. 

Ser Vouel, Sipe earipuliisher Trayo- 
dou, y. o8, *State Ennius ist Pacuvius zu 
Ch Ribbeck, Dray. Lat, Rel. p. 279; 
aul Low, Try, 281, 

8 Fuh, ὃς Itis to be uoted that in Hyyinus, 


hows ve YT; 


he sen,” 


}». 25 1). 


See Woltmann nud Wourmanun, Letory of 


Pointing (Ene edn), po ok. 
# See Robert, Bld wad Lid, 1. Ju. 


*Dueen ad taurum erivibvs velivatam necant.’ 
Mo futhal ii. 7. 
Sue λαοί, Ziy, 1853, Tat. iii, 
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teira,? and Mionnet @ speaks of a coin of Alexander Severus showiny the twin 
brothers, one of whom scizes Dirke by the hair. This also belongs to 
Thyateira, which was supposed to have an hereditary connection with Alphion 
through his marriage with Niobe,* though according to sume her husband 
was another Amphion. son of Tasos, king of Orchomenos. 


eae we, 4 ge eS ay ares ΝΣ 
Fie. 3. 


These coitus of Thyateira may probably be indebted for their type te 
sume local moutunent. . 

The vase-painting aud the frescoes provide us with two distinet repre- 
sentations of two different moments of the same aetion—one before. the other 


® Duct, Nut, Vee iat. p. 122. ne, G00, 
4 Doser des Medrdles untigiues, iv. pe Lees 45 Ay olloderus 11. ὁ, 0. 
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after the dragging of Dirke by the bull. Both were probably inspired by a 
esis of Euripides; both may well have formed parts of a pictorial eycle by 
the same artist, in some shrine near the fountain that bore Dirkes name. 

If the artist was Aristeides we can account for their appearance in Italy, 
for we know that some of his pictures were brought over to adorn the Roman 
temples. At Rome they would be seen by the Roman dilvffunti, many of 
whom had villas on the Campanian coast. Svme of these doubtless were 
admirers of Euripides and may naturally have chosen to decorate their 
dwellings with subjects derived from that poet's works.” 

The subject represented on the central wall of the ocvs is the death of 
Pentheus, who is the chief figure (Fig. 3). He knecls on his left knee, the right 
lee being stretched forwards and outwards. His chlamys floating behind him 
leaves body aud limbs bare, except just round the neck. His body is seen 
to the front, his head turned slightly upwards and to the right as he casts 
an imploring glance on the assailant, probably his mother Agavé, who has 
seized him by the hair with her left hand, and has raised her right, grasping 
her thyrsus as a javelin; she plants her right foot on lis outstretched thigh, 
just as Athena tramples on Enkelados. With lis right arm Pentheus vainly 
tries to check her onset. His left arm, bent wpwards to his head, is seized 
by another maenad of more girlish type. The flowing drapery of both these 
macnads, especially of the first-named, is excellently rendered, the limbs and 
curves of the body being suggested beneath. 

The drawing is not altogether free from fault,” but the composition and 
the expressiun of living action are worthy of the highest praise. The 
colouring, we are told,°! is delicate and harmonious. In the foreground lies 
aspear,as if fallen from the second maenad’s hand. Above the principal 
group thus symmetrically arranged appear the upper portions of three female 
figures. Thoxe in the angles brandish torches and darts, which, though their 
heads are nut visible, are probably intended for ‘hyrsi. The central figure of 
the three raises with both hands above her head a large stone, ready to dash 
it on the head of Pentheus placed beneath. It is the supreme moment when 
Agavé aud the sharers of her frenzy have swooped down on their luckless 
quarry : 

λαβοῦσα δ᾽ ὠλέναις ἀριστερὰν χέρα, 
πλευραῖσιν ἀντιβᾶσα τοῦ δυσδαίμονος, 
ἀπεσπάραξεν w@pov.” 


In October last Mr. Marriott, the author of Fits about Pompet, showed 
me photugraphs of five of the chief pictures in the House of Vettius. Finding 
these photographs were not to be had in London, I sent to Naples for them. 


“Ὁ We learn from Sogliano, 1 suppliziv do δ Ἐν. Agave's right foot is much larger than 
Dirce, p. 9, that, besides Dirke’s gold armlets hei left: and the right arm of the other maenad 
and bangle, the colours blue, red. and purpleap- seizing Pentheus is shapeless. 


pearon the drapery. It is, of cow-e, impossible 51 See Marriott, Eag. Ill. Δ. Jan. 1896, 
to decide how far the-e are due to the copyist,  p. 455. 
and how far to Aristeides, who, aceording to δ: Eurip. Bacehae 1125-27. 


Pliny (xxxv. 98°, was ‘ duricr patie in coloribus, 
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In the meantime (on December 5th) the President of the Society of Anti- 
quaries exhibited one, the Pentheus, and drew attention to its very modern 
look. 

So modern is it in tone that one might fancy Pentheus a saint and martyr; 
and, on the other hand, if it were possible to account for their aggressive hostility, 
we might take his pursuers to be angels. For the voluptuous display of the 
nude, so characteristic of Hellenistic art, and still more so of the art of 
Pompeii, is here markedly absent, as far as the female figures are concerned. 
Pentheus indeed is naked, save for a fluttering chlamys, but his five assailants 
are almost fully draped. The original then, of which this Pompeian fresco is 
a remote descendant, should be sought apparently not, as in most cases, in the 
Hellenistic period, but in a comparatively early age, yet in an age when the 
principles of composition and draughtsmanship were already fully grasped. 
Such an original 7y have been the one mentioned by Pausanias ** as forming 
part of a series of pictures decorating a temple of Dionysos near the theatre 
at Athens. There were two temples of Dionysos close together, as there 
were two celebrated images of the god: one the Eleutherews, probably the 
ancient wooden cultus-image; the other the statue by Alkamenes, of gold 
and ivory. The pendant to the Pentheus was a representation of the similar 
penalty inflicted on Lycurgus, who like Pentheus ventured to outrage the 
powerful deity. With these were other Dionysiac subjects, the Return of 
Hephaistos to Olympos, the Desertion of Ariadne by Theseus, and her falling 
into the hands of Dionysos; two scenes recurring in the House of Vettius, 
and often elsewhere in Pompeii.°! We cannot tell in which temple these were 
to be found. Miss Harrison thinks they were ‘in the later and larger of 
the two, which probably sheltered the splendid chryselephantine work of 
Alkamenes ; we must not forget, however, the extreme veneration always felt 
by the Greeks for the rude xen of primeval sanctity, which may well have 
led to a rich adornment of the older shrine. 

Unfortunately Pausanias gives us no hint as to the treatment of the 
myth of Pentheus in this painting. Nor, strangely enough, have we any 
other guide to help us as to its pictorial rendering, unless indeed we can rely 
upon the elder Philostratus. This dubious authority,in his megines,°® professes 
to describe a picture as follows: ‘The subject of this painting, my son, is 
what happened on Kithairon, the dancing Bacchanals, rocks full of wine, 
nectar from the grape-clusters, and earth making her clods fat with milk. 
See too, there is creeping ivy, and upreared snakes, and the leafage of the 
thyrsus, methinks, dripping honey. Here too you have the pine-tree lying on 
the ground, a great work wrought by women inspired by Dionysos; it has 


53 7, 20, 3. that such scenes as the Pentheus in that temple 
5 Since writing the above, I have lighted on could not be earlier than the time of Zeuxis and 

Helbig’s opinion (Untersuchungen, p. 256) that  Parrhasios. 

the original of these pictures of Ariadne was 55 Mythology and Monuments of Ancient 

the painting in the temple of Dionysos, men- — .lfIews, p. 256. 

tioned by Pausanias. Helbig adds (p. 257) δύ 17, 
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fallen and shaken off Pentheus among the Bacchanals, in whose eyes he seems 
a lion. But they—his mother and her sisters—are tearing their prey m 


pieces, some wrenching off his arms, and she dragging her son by his hair. 
And Dionysos himself looking down on them stands with a face tull of wrath, 
goading on the frenzied women. Nor do they see what it is they are doing, 
and when Pentheus implores their pity they cry out that it is a lion that 
they hear rearing.’ 

Here, as Jahn has remarked,” we have two distinct scenes. If, however, 
it is not really the description of an actual picture (or pictures), at any rate 
it tells us plainly enough what a Greck of Imperial times thouglit a suitable 
pictorial treatment of the Death of Pentheus. 

It must be remembered that Flavius Philostratus lived in the first half 
of the third century of our cra, and may possibly have seen the same painting 
that Pausanias had described not so very many years before. Beyond this I 
know little of pictures representing the fate of Pentheus. Till the other day 
no such pietnre had been brought to light, either at Herculaneum or at 
Pompeii. This is not a little strange, if we consider the popularity of the 
myth in the literature of Hellas in both poetry and prose. It cannot, indeed, 
boast the literary antiquity of the companion legend of Lykourgos, which is 
found in the Iliad,* though in an episode perhaps rather late. With the 
earlier dramatists, on the other hand, it was a favourite theme; Suidas 
mentions a Penthens among the plays of Thespis, and fragments remain of a 
trilogy by Aeschylos in which Pentheus was a central figure. Of later 
tragedians Iophon, the younger Xenokles, Herakleides, and Lykophron are 
said to have treated of the same story.” It was Euripides, however, as far as 
we know, that gave to this subject the prominence that it certainly attained 
and kept thronghout classic times. It was the Buerhar of Euripides that 
supplied the hymm of triumph ° with which the head of Crassus was brought 
ainong the revelling Parthians."! 

In the version thus established by the authority of Euripides, Pentheus, 
refusing to acknowledge the divinity of his kinsman Dionysos, is led to play 
the spy on his mother Agave and her maenad sisters, who, inspired with 
trenzy by the outraged god, rend in pieces the impious intruder, in the belief 
that he is a wild beast. His own muther tears off his shoulder.® 

Theocritus (510 B.c.), who generally treads in the fovtsteps of the older 
poets,” slightly varies the words of Euripides by inaking Avavé seize her son’s 
head, while Ine, aided by Autonoe, plants her feet on his belly and tears off 
his shoulder’! Se, too, Ovid’? makes Autonoe and Ino rend off their nephew's 
arms, while his mother, Agave, after hurling her thyrsus, tears his head from 
his body, taking hin for a wild bear. 


Ὑ Popthes und die Married a, pos. δ Plutarch, Crassus, 33, 

53 yj. 130 140. δ Bueehur, νι 1127, 

Ἢ Vourl, Sern curqpideisehir Pragodicn, "See Fritsche, Lryumentuu of Ldyl. xxvi. 
pod. οὐ Ribbeek, Dis Romische Triyodt, τε χα πον, 
pp. psd, 9. 5 VW, "αι phoves, iii, 712-725, 


mY y, 1170 sy. 
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ot 
or 


By the time of Nero the boar has become a calf :— 


‘Et raptum vitulo caput ablatura superbo 
Bassaris ’— δ 


but the rending in pieces remains. 
Apollodorus®” (140 B.c.) gives the tale with less of circumstance :— 


Πενθεὺς... 


΄ x n ἣν; » -“ a i bd tf 
ὑπὸ τῆς μητρὸς ᾿Αγαυῆς κατὰ μανίαν ἐμελείσθη. 


Pausanias,® writing in the middle of the second century of our era, also 
relates that Pentheus was torn piecemeal, adding a story as to the tree he 
had climbed being cut up to make images of Dionysos, 

His fate is similaaly alluded to by Lucian in his Pisentor (2), Adcersus 
Lnidoctum (19), De Morte Peregrint (2), and Suturnalia (8). 

Τὰ the time of Athenaeus, Δ... 190, the old warlike Pyrrhie dance, with 
spear and shield, lingered among the Spartans alone. Elsewhere it had 
assumed the character of a Bacchie ballet. The words of Athenaeus® are 
worth quoting -— The dancers are provided with thyrsi Gistead of spurs, ν νος 
They represent in their dancing the adventures of Dionysos and the Indians, 
aud also the story of Pentheus, 

Here we have a definite statement that spears were nt used by those 
who represevted the assailants of Pentheus. Yet the spear in the foreground 
of our picture would appear to belong, not to Peutheus, who was unarmed, 
but to the Bacchante on his left. 

So, too, on marble reliefs, as that in the Giustiniant Palace, represented 
in the Denkineler of CO. Miiller (it. 437) and Baumeister (p. 1205, fig. 1397), 
the death of Pentheus is brought about by tearing him literally limb from 
litnb. 

Ou a vase given by Muller," Pentheus is threatened with a sword by a 
woman, presumably Agave, who has seized his arm. On the Munich vase 
(No. 807) a sword and a torch are, for the sake of variety, added to the 
thyrsi used in attacking Pentheus, but there is no spear.” 

The introduction of the spear then would appear to be a modification 
of the original scheme as we may suppose it to have βίου in the shrine of 
Dionysos to the south of the Athenian Acropolis. 

If Pausanias has given us no clue to this original composition of the 
Pentheus group, he aids us as little as to its date. Could we assume that 
the picture was in the later of the two temples of Dionysos, and that it was 


τ Single figures of Pentheus and Agave are 
to he found on gems (see A. H. Smith’s Cusid. 


66 Persius i. 100; part of four lines supposed 
to be quoted from Nero. 


ili, 5, 2, 2. 

πο, Ὁ. Τὴ 

89 xiv. 631. 

τὸ Denkmaler, 1. 
Taf. i, a. 

τι Sce O. Jahn, Peatheus, Tat. if a; and 
Bawneister, Denkmaler, Abb. 1398. 


436. See Jahn, 2 πέλει, 


of Grins in the Brit. Mus., nos. 1081 and 1082), 
but these do not help us as to the grouping. 

73 Prof. Percy Gairdner has ealled my atten- 
tion to a maena:l holding a spear, not thyrsus, 
on a late monument, Stephani, .fusruhende 
Hercules, pl. I. See also Sandys, Bucchae, 
p. UX¥, 
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for this temple that Alkamenes made his statue, we might fix as a terminus 
post quem the latter portion of the fifth century. In the absence of any such 
certainty it is of course possible that the work belonged to the time of the 
great mural decorations executed by Polygnotos and his immediate disciples ; 
in which case it would have been a more or less statuesque arrangement of 
comparatively isolated figures, very different from our Pompeian group. 

Considering, however, the new interest in the Theban legend that must 
have been aroused by the production of the Bucchue, we may well prefer to 
assign the painting to a later artist, whether it stood in the older or in the 
uewer shrine. Euripides died in 406 B.c., and the play was produced at 
Athens after his death, at a time when the art of Zeuxis must have been at 
its zenith. Like his predecessor Apollodoros and his rival Parrhasios,'4 Zeuxis 
stood no doubt under the tragedian’s influence. A connecting link between 
the two great geniuses is known to have existed. They both enjoyed the 
friendship and patronage of Archelaos of Macedonia.’* Euripides, once a 
painter himself, would be drawn to his fellow-artist, while the wild luxury of 
Bacchie frenzy would form an appropriate subject for a leader of the Asiatic 
schovol It would be quite natural, therefore, that Zeuxis, if commissioned 
to adorn the temple of Dionysos with his paintings, should choose as the 
subject of one of them the eminently pictorial death of Pentheus, as described 
by Euripides. Nothing, it is to be observed, is said as to these being wall- 
paintings, though they may well have been so. 

In the temple of Aphrodite, according to the scholiast on Aristophanes,” 
there was an Eros crowned with roses, from the pencil of Zeuxis. If this sanctu- 
ary, as seems probable, was that of ‘Aphrodite in the gardens,’ there stood 
beside this picture a famous statue of the goddess by the hand of Alkamenes.78 
May we not then reasonably suppose that Zeuxis was also associated with 
that sculptor in adorning the temple of Dionysos ? 

The descent of our Pompeian picture from that archetype at Athens is 
of course entirely conjectural,? In any case it is both an interesting work of 
art and a valuable illustration of ideas, once no doubt viewed with consider- 
able repugnance by the more old-fashioned among the Greeks. 

Yet although Dionysos may flee for a while before the wrath of such 
conservative potentates as Lycurgus, nevertheless in the end the divine power 
prevails, ‘ Not long-lived is he who fights with immortals, says Dione, ‘nor 
do children at his knees call him father when returned from war and fearful 
strife. °° 


“4 See Robert, Bul? uad Lied, p. 35. (vv. $91-25, which play was acted in 426, 
τὸ Aclian (J) Hf. xiv. 17), quotes Socrates as 7 On vy. 992 of the deharnians. The 
saying that Arhelaos commissionel Zeuxis to scholiast’s words ἐν τῷ vag...eypaye, suggest 
decorate his paiace, and paid him a fee of that the wall itself was painted, uot that a 
£1,400. picture was Lrought from the studio to be Bxed 
τὸ Zeuxis was probably an Asiatic Greek. — upon it. 
Klein has shown that he cannot have been a *8 See Pansanias 1, 19, 2. 
native of the Lucanian Heraclea, as that was ™ Ch Helbig, Untersuchuagen, pp. 256, 257. 
not founded till 452 u.c., while Atistuphaues See vate, p. 153, note 54. 
mentions a picture of his in the dcharnians * Homer, Zliad v. 407-409. 
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πο ἢ 


ot 


As with Lycurgus so with others who opposed Dionysos— 


Quales his poenas qualis quantusque minetur, 
Cadmeae matris praeda cruenta docet.$+ 


With reference to the reciprocal relations of these paintings it has been 
observed that they have in common a Theban foundation. Two of them 
have the same mountain, Kithairon, for a background, and the Bacchic 
thyrsus appears in each. In these two also it is the central figure who meets 
with a frightful retribution for outrage committed against those dear to Zeus ; 
while in the third, though the offspring of Zeus is again triumphant, we 
cannot assign to the sufferers so important a 7dé/e, 

Sogliano indeed in his recent monograph on the Dirke 83 suggests a moral 
parallel in the three pictures, finding in each the idea of vengeance mani- 
fested in punishment. Yet it seems hard!y appropriate to apply such terms 
as vengeance and punishment to Herakles killing a couple of snakes, even 
though they have tried to kill him; for no vengeance reaches Hera who sent 
them. Perhaps the general idea of death would be nearer the mark, con- 
nected with the fruitlessness of warring against the will of Zeus. But is not 
the parallelism rather one of outward appearance? Are not the pictures 
arranged so as to correspond in size and position, and also (approximately) in 
the number and grouping of figures? This has been found to be the case 
elsewhere in Pompeii, as has been remarked by Trendelenburg.? Such 
symmetry is, in fact, an essential principle of Classic Art. 


TALFOURD ELy. 


81 Tibullus iil. 6, 23, 24. Bezug zwischen CGegenstucken,’ ὗς p. 79. See 

82. 1 suppliziodi Dirce, p. 8. note 1. too the remarks on external similarity with a 

83 See his ‘Gegenstucke in der Wandmalerei,’ view tu selection of pendants in Woltmann and 
Archaol. Zeituay 1876, p. 23 also ‘Der innere  Woermann, oy, cit, p. 138. 
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THE MEGALITHIC TEMPLE AT BUTO. 
Heropotvs II. 155, 


‘In this city of Buto there is a sanctuary of Apollo and Artemis. 
The particular temple of Leto, which was described as the place of the 
oracle, is itself, 1 found, large and has a stair ten fathoms in height. But in 
what was visible to me, the most astonishing thing was this: there is in 
the enclosure there a temple of Leto, wrought from a single stone in respect 
of height as well as of length, and each wall equal to these [stones]. Each 
of these [stones] is of forty cubits. And for the covering in of the roof 
there is another stone imposed, having a supertecture (7) of four cubits’. 
ἱρὸν δέ ἐστι ἐν τῇ Βουτοῖ ταύτῃ ᾿Απόλλωνος Kal ᾿Αρτέμιδος: Kal ὅ ye νηὸς 
τῆς Λητοῦς, ἐν τῷ δὴ τὸ χρηστήριον ἔνι, αὐτός τε τυγχάνει ἐὼν μέγας καὶ τὰ 
προπύλαια ἔχει ἐς ὕψος δέκα ὀργυιέων: τὸ δέ μοι τῶν φανερῶν θῶυμα 
μέγιστον παρεχόμενον φράσω: ἔστι ἐν τῷ τεμένεϊ τούτῳ Λητοῦς νηὸς ἐξ ἑνὸς 
λέθου πεποιημένος ἔς τε ὕψος καὶ ἐς μῆκος" καὶ τοῖχος ἕκαστος τούτοισι 
ἴσος" τεσσεράκοντα πήχεων τούτων ἕκαστόν ἐστι" τὸ δὲ καταστέγασμα τῆς 
ὀροφῆς ἄλλος ἐπικέεται λέθος ἔχων τὴν παρωροφίδα τετράπηχυν. 

This passage has an interest greater than its mere subject, and seems to 
demand a more exact attention than has commonly been bestowed upon it. 
We may not indeed feel much concern about the details of a building in the 
Delta not apparently of the first importance. But it is a question of some 
magnitude for the student of antiquity, whether Herodotus was or was not 
a reckless lar; and we cannot limit more narrowly than this the issue pre- 
sented by the above description together with the current expositions of it. 
That the text is genuine there is no reason to doubt; and the attempts to 
get rid of the problem by conjectural emendations are as unsatisfying as 
they are arbitrary. The interpretations of it otter us a choice. Herodotus, 
it is held, here asserts that he saw at Buto a cubic monmnent of stone measur- 
ing about seventy feet, of which the material was either (1) a single block, or 
(2) four enormous slabs, with a seeund (or fifth) stone for the roof, 

To prove that he did not see any such monument, nor any which by 
honest mistake he could suppose to be such, we need not appeal either to 
the general conditions of mechanical art, nur to the evidence of existing 
remains as to the lnmit of Egyptian achievements in this kind. Herodotus, 
if he meant what has been supposed, may be sufficiently exposed and refuted 
out of his own mouth. In the 175th chapter of this same book he expressly 
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states that, in the size of the stones employed, all builders, so far as he was 
aware, had been surpassed by the gigantic buildings and decorations, at Sais 
and elsewhere, attributed to King Amasis: and he describes with minute 
accuracy the particular specimen which most impressed him. This was an 
oblong block of stone, measuring in its greatest dimension about thirty-five 
feet, and hollowed out, so as to make a chamber, with walls something less 
than two fect thick. It was brought down the river from Elephanting, an 
operation which extended imto the third year and occupied 2,000 men. It 
was to have been placed in the sanctuary of ‘ Athend’ at Sais, but that 
design was not completed; for when it had been tugged as far as the 
entrance, there were signs of discontent and rebellion, which, as Herodotus 
puts it with quaint humour, raised in the king’s mind a ‘religious scruple’ ; 
and the block remained outside. Whatever be the value of the anecdote, 
the description of the chamber, as Herodotus saw it ἐπ situ, is no donbt 
correct. Existing monuments show that the Eyyptian gangs could have 
accomplished as much as this, or perhaps a little more; though the narrator 
justly reckons it a prodigious example of profuse and patient labour. But if 
he had seen at Buto such a structure as he has been supposed to represent, 
his astonishment at Sais would be itself astonishing and absurd. Taking 
even the less miraculous view which gives the building five stones, the slab 
which formed the roof inust on any estimate have weighed many times as 
much as the chamber of King Amasis. Yet the builders (it would seem) 
not merely brought this slab down to the neighbourhood of the coast, but 
coolly lifted it seventy feet or more into the air, and put it on their structure 
like a lid. Even to erect the monolithic walls, allowing for the thickness 
which they would need to be stable, was a feat compared with which the 
performance of Amasis was child’s play. The whole thing grossly exceeds 
the limits of possibility, as defined by the author himself. Nor can he be 
excused on the ground of inadvertence. The account of the sanctuary at 
Buto is manifestly shaped with the intention of assuring the reader that the 
describer was cautious and observant; he discriminates with a precision, 
which, if not genuine, must be deliberately fraudulent, between what was and 
what was not within the view permitted to him. If then, fur the pleasure 
of raising a momentary wonder, he could in this fashion put forward a 
circumstantial falsehood, it is really useless to estimate his authority. If 
Herodotus said this, his assertions, as such, are absolutely worthless,—a 
somewhat uncomfortable conclusion. 

It is therefore satisfactory, so far at least, to see, as upon closer eon- 
sideration we must, that whatever the words of the author may mean, they 
will not bear either of the meanings which have been put upon them. As 
to the first supposition (if indeed it is worth notice), to imagine the temple 
as carved out of one block, though it might seem tu satisfy the words νηὸς 
ἐξ ἑνὸς λέθου πεποιημένος, leaves all the rest of the description, the * stones’ 
of forty cubits and the ‘other stone superimposed,’ unexplained and sense- 
less, Nor is the alternative any more admissible. If the meaning were 
that each wall of the temple was a single block or slab, it would have been 
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quite easy and simple to say so. But in that case the temple was in no sense 
‘made from one stone’, nor could it be said with sense that ‘each wall was 
equal to these stones’,! when in fact the stones actually were the walls, 

Since then Herodotus happily has not made either of the statements 
suggested, it remains to discover, if possible, what he did mean. Now one 
thing may be remarked. Though both the interpretations propounded 
assume that, in ἐξ ἑνὸς λίθου πεποιημένος ἔς τε ὕψος Kal ἐς μῆκος ‘ wrought 
from a single stone in respect of height as well as in respect of length’, the 
preposition ἐξ (from) denotes the material 67 which the temple was made, and 
although this assumption is consistent with common usage, it is hard to see 
how it can possibly be right in this place. For if‘ made from a single stone’ 
refers to material, what is the relevance of the addition ‘in respect of height 
as well as in respect of length’? Material lias no concern with dimensions ; 
whatever is in this sense ‘made from one stone’, is necessarily so made in 
respect of all its dimensions. And the objection is increased by the particular 
dimensions specified. If it were said that ‘the temple is made from one 
stone in length and lreadth’, this might perhaps pass for a singularly clumsy 
way of expressing the fact that its walls, beth the longitudinal and the 
latitudinal (so to speak), were monolithic. But to specify leagth and height, 
and these alone, seems on this supposition not useless merely or awkward, but 
simply unintelligible. Surely therefore we must suppose that, since ἐξ ἑνὸς 
λίθον πεποιημένος cannot here bear its ordinary sense consistently with the 
context or with a sane meaning, the writer must have used it in some 
exceptional sens¢, the other, from its manifest impossibility, never even 
occurring to his mind. And another sense is easily found. The preposition 
ἐξ, used with reference to an operation such as building, may point to the 
material, but also may not. It may refer to the starting-point from which we 
commence, as for instance in the phrase ἐξ ἐδάφους, from the foundation 
Aud if we give this meaning to ἐξ, we can see at once the purport 
of the added words of dimension. A building would be ‘wrought’ or 
‘constructed from a single stone in respect of length’, if, counting the courses 
of masonry horizontally or lengthwise, the first and lowest course was a 
monolith. And it would be so constructed ‘in respect of height’, if the end 
of the wall, the first course counting vertically, was a monolithic pier. The 
temple is described by Herodotus as so constructed in respect of both these 
dimensions or directions, that is to say, Its walls stood upon monolithic sills, 
and were also terminated by monolithic piers. roi these sills and piers, 
that is to say, starting from them as a given framework, the temple was 
‘made’ or ‘built’ in the usual way, and of blocks comparatively small. And 
this will explain, what upon any other supposition seems to me incomprehen- 
sible, what the author means by saying that ‘each wall of the temple is equal 


upwards, 


1 It is surely obvious that τούτων and 
τούτοισι refer to the same thmgs, that both 
therefore signify the sfones, and that ἴσος τούτοισι 
cannot mean anything but ‘equal to these 
stones,’ The attempts which have been made 


toavoil this, ¢.y. by the rendering ‘ each wall is 
eyual in these respects’, viz. height and length, 
are desperate in grammar. Neither do they 
touch the main difficulty, that the meaning thus 
violently extracted is itself absurd. 
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to these stones’. The monoliths determined the dimensions of the walls, which 
were equal in height to the height of the piers, and in length to the length 
of the sills. What struck his eye was in the first place the stately and solid 
effect given to the building by this framework, and still more the size and 
mass of the monoliths, which he reckoned to be nearly 70 fect long or high 
respectively. Nor were even these the most remarkable. So far as appears, 
he could not enter the building, nor view it otherwise than from in front 
and at a distance. But even so he was convinced that the architrave, 
‘imposed for the covering in of the roof’, was also a monolith, ‘having a 
projection (?) of four cubits’. From this way of speaking, since the author 
thus supposes himself to have indicated the length of the architrave, we 
may infer, what otherwise would not be quite clear, that the building was 
square, the front, as well as the sides, measuring forty cubits. If then we 
suppose the ‘projection of four cubits’ to include, as it may, the projection on 
both sides, the length of the architrave will be forty-four cubits; if the 
‘projection’ is that on one side only, forty-eight; at the utmost therefore 
something near eighty feet. In the sills, the piers, and the architrave alike, he 
gives one dimension only, the long one, leaving the other dimensions, as 
would be the inclination of an observer not writing technically, to be 
estimated roughly by the natural and necessary proportions, Something we 
may perhaps allow for exaggeration on the part of his informant, or deception 
of his eye; but there is no reason to think that his report is not perfectly 
honest and true to the appearances. Even a monolithic beam measuring 
eighty feet (by six feet by six feet, let us suppose) would be no miracle 
among the buildings of Egypt. But it was enough to inspire awe in a 
beholder accustomed only to the composite pillars and entablatures of Hellas ; 
and we may well believe that, when Herodotus came to Buto, he had never 
before seen or fancied anything like it. 

In considering the dimensions of the beam, it has been so far assumed 
that the doubtful word παρωροφίς (svperterture) signifies, as it naturally 
might, the ‘ projection’ of the roof beyond the main building, in short the 
eaves. This is disputed, some taking it, partly on the authority of a not very 
lucid explanation in Pollux, to mean the pth of the entablature or of some 
part of 1.2 The point is of little or no importance, and my reason for notic- 
ing the former explanation is only that, upon the whole passave, it seems 
natural to think that the author means the ‘four cubits’ of the παρωροφίς 
to determine the measurement of the beam, by reference to that of the other 
stones already given: if so, the παρωροφίς must be its projection. If the 
παρωροφίς be its depth, its length or greatest dimension is not given; for we 
could by no means assume that it was exactly equal tu the breadth of the 
front. 

Tt will be noticed that Herodotus speaks of this beam as ‘set upon (the 
building) for the covering in of the roof’, τὸ δὲ καταστέγασμα τῆς ὀροφῆς 


2 σὺ μεταξὺ τοῦ ὀρόφου καὶ τοῦ στέγους Pollux. cited by Blakestey, who however himself re com 
mends the other mterpretation. 
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ἄλλος ἐπικέεται λίθος. These words by no means imply, or even, when pos- 
sibility is considered, suggest, that the one stone made the roof. But they do, 
I think, contain a suggestion, which probably occurred to Herodotus as not 
unlikely, that the roof was supported on a series of such beams, or even 
composed of such. His whele description of Buto and its sanctuary implies 
that he had there no advantages as a visitor. and could by no means satisfy 
his enriosity. The phrase ‘ what was visible of this sanctuary’, twice repeated 
within a few sentences, savours strongly of disappointment. At the oracle 
itself he seems to have seen nothing except the objects in an outer enclosure, 
as they appeared to a person looking in. with the stair of the main temple 
for a background. Of that which here chictly caught his eve, the chapel 
which we have been discussing, he has noted exactly so much as he could 
thus ascertain, that is to say, the apparent size of its principal stones. 
And in speaking of these, he has confined himself precisely to those which 
were actually visible, mentioning therefore the monoliths as rmnning the /ength. 
of the building and also the Aight, Whether there were also latitudinal 
monoliths he does not expressly say, and could not be sure, for the frout had 
probably a door, and the back was out of sight. The whole acconnt, thus 
considered, so far from impeaching his veracity, shows a strong desire for 
facts, which indeed appears tu have been no less characteristic of him than 
his love of things extraordinary, though for waut of sufficient knowledge his 
judgment was of course often at fault. 

Tn criticizing the sense which he scems to have put on the expression 
νηὸς ἐξ ἑνὸς λίθου πεποιημένος ἔς τε ὕψος καὶ ἐς μῆκος, we must carefully 
notice, what an English translation necessarily conceals, the protection against 
misunderstanding which is given by the order of the words. In the English 
‘made from a single stone’, the words ‘made from’ raise in themselves the 
notion of wwferi, which therefore seems to determine the sense of what 
follows. But in the Greek νηὸς ἐξ ἑνὸς λέθου, on the eoutrary, the notion of 
material is trom the fist excluded as inconceivable. a thing so extravagaut 
that, if it had been meant, it must have been represented by an expression. 
incapable of any other sense, for example, by νηὸς μουνόλιθος, as in chapter- 
175, where it is meant, it is represented by οἴκημα μουνόλιθον. As the words 
stand here, it is natural to take ἐξ ἑνὸς λίθου without hesitation in the only 
sense which makes them eredible; and this sense determines that of the 
sequel. The reason why Herodotus allowed himaclf an expression which, 
when recast in English, becomes iisleading, is sinply that the other never 
occurred to his mind as imaginable. The case may be easily illustrated in 
our own langnage. * All the Popes ever since the first century, each in the 
dignity of his tiara and pontitieal vestments, rmu round the interior of the 
church of St. Paul without the Walls’. Here js a sentence which, though 
it could not mislead any but a very ignorant reader, suggests a grotesque 
idea, and would certainly be rejected by a good writer, But arrange it thus. 
‘Round the interior of the church of St. Paul without the Walls run all the 
Popes ever since the first century, cach in the dignity of his tiara and 
pontifical vestments’, and we have what, if not unexceptionably elegant, is 
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perfectly clear and inoffensive. It is still, as much as ever, grammatically 
possible to refer the statement to living Popes, and to suppose them literally 
‘running’ round the church. But a reader, to whom this notion occurred, 
might well be told by the author that he was expected to knew something 
besides grammar: and the like reply might have been nade by Herodotus to 
a Greek reader who accused him of suggesting, when he wrute νηὸς ἐξ ἑνὸς 
λίθου πεποιημένος ἔς τε ὕψος καὶ ἐς μῆκος, that the building described was 
made of one single block. 

It is proper to add that my attention was directed to this passage, and to 
the need of some better explanation, by Mr. Somers Clarke, now and for some 
time past engaged, as an architect, in researches among the monuments of 
Egypt. I have submitted to Mr. Clarke the question, whether it is likely that 
the temple at Buto was really such as Herodotus, according to my version, 
describes. He replies in the negative: such a method of building would not 
be in accordance with the highly conservative practice of the country. He 
thinks that Herodotus was deccived by appearances, probably by stucco (grssa) 
and painting. This opinion I readily accept, and indeed have not the know- 
ledge which would entitle me to dispute it, even if I were so disposed. It is 
plain, from the passage itself, that Herodotus had not the power to examine 
the building closely, or to correct the impression of his eve; and his inform- 
ants, if he had any, may well have been ignorant. careless, or mistmiderstood, 
But there remains the separate question, certainly not less important from a 
general point of view than that respecting the structure itself: what Hero- 
dotus really says about it, what is the opinion into which he was (ον hypothesi) 
misled by appearances. By no gesso, painting, or other disguise could he 
have been honestly and permanently deceived into the assertions which have 
hitherto been attributed to him. He had, and he shows us that he had, direct 
testimony (to say nothing of his common-sense) that they were grossly false. 
But his actual assertion is of another quality. It is, we will suppose, mistaken, 
but it is not absurd. It is not inconsistent either with the facts of nature, or 
with any positive knowledge which he can be shown or is likely to have pos- 

sessed. There is no reason therefore to suppose that he did not honestly 
’ believe it, or that he omitted any obvious or accessible means of verification. 
It is to be added to the list of the numerous and for the most part inevitable 
errors of his zealous but undisciplined curiosity ; it decs net tend to show 
what the current interpretations would prove at a stroke, that he cared not in 
the least whether he spoke truly or falsely, and that his assertions, all and 
sundry, must for historical purposes be not weighed but simply ignored. 


A. W. VERRALL. 
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ON A GROUP OF EARLY ATTIC LEKYTHOL 
[Prares IV.—VII] 


THE white lekythoi represented on Plates ΤΥ ὙΤΙ. and Figs. 1 and 2 are 
members of a series, twelve or more in number, all hearing a marked family like- 
ness in style, subject, and inscription. They are of interest to the historian 
as presenting pictures of Athenian domestic life in the years of peace which 
followed the Persian War: to the student of sculpture as anticipating in a 
curious way many of the types and motives of later grave-reliefs: and to the 
student of vase-techniyque as brideving the interval between the white-ground 
kylikes of the ‘severe’ school and the ‘Léeythes blanes attiques ἃ repré- 
sentations funcraires’ on which ΔΙ, Pottier has written. Here is the list. 
For the sake of clearness [ have placed the inscriptions of the white-ground 
Iekythoi on the left-hand side of the page. those of the red-figured on the 
right. 
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lL. FAAVK.N From Attica: much broken. Plate IV. Now at 
KAAOS Bonn. Svated είν putting on necklace, idl stand- 
AEATPO ing figure Gueid), Height originally about 40 m. 

2. From Eretria. TAAVKON Ht. 331. 
Athens, 1645. Seated? lady openiny KAAOS 
cusket, ond standing με, AEAT PO 

3. From ? CPAAVKON Ht. °35. 
Osford, 320. Catalogue. p. 32, KAA D8 
fig. 55. Norse holding child, AEAT PO 

4. ΔΙΦΙΛΟς From Eretria. Plate V. Ht. “30. 
KAAOS O Athens, 1922. Lady holding toilet-case oud 
MEAANO? maid folding cashit, bath standing, 

5. ΔΙΦΙΛΟξ From Eretria. Plate V. Ht. £0. 
kKAAOS Athens, 1903. Duro ladies, slunding, one holding 
MEAANOlLo ἐκ ἢ of yr re-offe rin ys, the other ulihastron and 

totlt-cuse: Intircon them { stork. 

5. AlblAos From Erctria. Plate V. Ht. -30. 
KAAOZ Athens, 1023, Nated haly holding toilet-rase, 
MEAANO;'O another stunding and holding frity-bisket, 

7 AIbIAOS From Eretria. Ht. ‘37. 
KAAOS O Messrs. Rollin and Feuardent. 

MHAANOP Seated lady aud stunding maid with casket, 

8. APOMIPMOS From Halimus (Pikrodatni). Plate VIT. Ht. 868. 
καλὸς Berlin, 9.4.3. Nurse bringing child to seated 
APOMOKAEIAO lly. 

9, APOMJIPMOs — From Athens. Ht. “36. 
KAAOS | Van Branteghem Sale Catalogue, 1710. Luo 
APOMOEKAEI|AO ἤει ον stunding, one holding lushet, 

10. AI+AS From Athens. Plate VI. Ht. 36, 
KAAOS British Museum, 1) 50. Svated lady, end stunding 
ξ A M[1O | Υ weed with Tisha t of offt rings. 


On all these wlite-ground Jekythet (1 and 4-9) the flesh is represented 


by white added on the yellowish-w hite ground. This is not the case with the 
two which follow. 


Ht. 35. 
Tira ladus 


From Gela. 
Oxford, 266. Catalogue, Pl. 20. 
with lyres, one seated, one stunding. 


11. AAKIM . AHS 
KAAOS 
ALS +YAIAO 
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Le. AZIOME!’/// From Suessula, Campania. Ht. .35. 
KAAOS Spinelli Collection, Acerra, 2m. MWitth. 1887, 
AAKIMA+// Taf. xii 5. Seated ἐν und standing maul, 


Tt will be most convenient to discuss them under the heads of 
I —Inscriptions. 
I1.—Subjects. 
WL.— Distribution. 
IV —Technique. 


L—Th Lnverptions, The common characteristic of the series is the 
addition of the father’s uame to the usual ‘love-iuscription” An apparent 
exception is the Lichas vase (No. 10, Plate VI. aud Fig. 1), on which the 
third word has usnally been read Saw(vo)s, ‘the Samian.’ This is possible ; at 
any rate: Lichas is not an Attic name. It scems better, however, to read 
Yap to,u. son of Samios, tor several reasons :— 


(a, The last letter is ( and may fairly be completed 7.1 It is true that 
the hastily written ΣΟ on these vases often acquires a somewhat ‘lunate’ 
form: but, so fur as T know, it is always a blurred zig-zag rather than a plain 
enrve, as my be seen here in the two preceding words. 


(3) In all the other three-line inseriptions of this kind the third word 
wives the fether’s name. 


(y) That a Lichas should be son of a Samios is peculiarly probable, 
since, While neither is Attic, both are known as Spartan names? 


It is uot easy te acconnt for this fashion of adding the father’s name, 
which is the characteristic badge of our series? As the population of Athens 
increased the wse of the patronymic to distinguish persons of the same name 
would become more necessary. But there may be a further reason. In the 
ease of Glatkon the allusion ty his illustrious father would be an additional 
complinent. fn like manner the name of Samios had honourable associa- 
tious. Herodotos tells how at the sicge of Samos in 525 a Spartan named 


Thy fon Younis on the keuthares of  Nelau amphora, E, 330 in the British Museum 
Epigenes (faa? PS850, Pov, Ho Τὸ aml on the (Mon. ἄς Last. 1. 9, 3), which has 


Alkimedes Tekythos. our Ne 10. For carher AAKIMAXNS 
instances of OV instead of Qo te represent KAANE 
the non-dipbthonacl ou, see Kietschimer, Pusea- EPIXAPOS 


cnchyithar py, 10s, 

2 See for Liehas. Herod. αν 67. Neu. Bev! iii. 
vowd. For Samios Herod. iii, 55, Nem. 2 17. ini. 
1. DLichas occurs in οἴ πεῖ Dorian states τ Samos 


As Wernicke suggests, this Epichares may be 
identival with one whose name appears on a 
kylix contemporary with the early work of 
Eqphionivs. Seu also his speculations as to the 
ielationship of this Alkimachos and the father 
of Axiupuithes (No. 11 in the list above). 


seems peculiar te Sparta. 
ὁ μὰ only other instance seums τὸ be a 
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Archias charged with a single comrade through the gate and fell overpowered 
by numbers inside the town, where the enemy gave them honourable burial. 
In memory of his heroie end and of the chivalrous conduct of the Samians 
ason of Archias reccived the name of Samios. Herodotos heard the story 
from a younger Archias, son of Samios, with whom he conversed at Sparta. 
As Samios, even at Sparta, was an unusual name, it seems possible that 

our Lichas belonged to this family; he may have been son of the first Samios 
wml brother of the second Archias. A Samios who commanded the Spartan 
fleet in 401 would belong to the next generation. We get the following 
stemma :— 

Arehias, killed at Samos in 525 9 Hered. iit, 55. 

ἐν ὡς born about 525. 

a 


Ι 
Aichias of Pitane, Lichas, a παῖς καλὺν 


known to Herodotos. at Athens about 165. 


1 venture to date the Lichas vases: about 465, because the presence and 
popularity of a young Spartan in Athens would accord admirably with the 
well-known Aac@riopos of Kimons whose power was at its height between 
470 and 464. We can hardly imagine such a case after the iguominious 
retiun of Kimon’s expedition to the aid of Sparta against the Helots—xai 
διαφορὰ ἐκ ταύτης τῆς στρατείας πρῶτον Δλακεδαιμονίοις καὶ ᾿Αθηναίοις 
φανερὰ ἐγένετο, savs Thucydides (1. 102)—still less after Kimon’s ostracism, 
which followed about 462. 

This dating harmomuizes with the Glaukon-Leagros chronology, which is 
based on No. 1 of our series, the beautiful fragment reproduced on Plate IV” 
Leagros was a favourite of the vase-painters about 500 and died in 467. His 
sun Glaukon, who commanded the tleet about 432, is generally supposed to 
have enjoyed a similar popularity soon after the second Persian war. Now 
the Lichas lekythos, No. 10, is certainly later in style than the Glaukon 
fragineut, No. 1; but the severe style of a Nolan amphora at Oxford which 
bears the nane of Lichas ond the comparative freedom vf the two red- 
figured Glaukon lekythoi. our Nos. 2 and 3, warn us that in a period of rapid 
transition many different styles are in use together. We shall probably be 
safe In regarding the carlier Lichas vases? as contemporary with the later 
Glaukon group. 


+ Tangible proofs of rt are the facts that he anda vase of unknown form, Add the following 
was proxenos of Sparta and called one of his white lekythoi AN agice in the use of added 


suny Δακεδαιμόνιος. Cf. Plutarek’s Cane, white with our No, 10, 

κίοσιν uw Oxfonl, Seated — ludy 

: 3 Atter an admirable water-colour by D1 er see holding wreath, Behind 

Winter. For pemission to reproduce it here 1 her column, ut her fet 

am indebted to the gicat kindness of Professor « duck,  Red-tigured 

Loescheke. The fragment is well known ἢν shoulder. Ht. ‘24. 

desuiiption Ctrck. λεὺς ii, yp. 162 Studniezka, A) MN-FAS Athens 1910. Found at 

alivi, με, 18¥0, p. 11 Leescheke, and the KAAOS Athens. 

collections of Klein and Wernicke). Women offers fruit to 
® Klein gives only ou: No. 10, besides the youth, Beturen them ὦ 


Nolan amphore fiom Gela, alicady referred to, dog. Ht. 127. 
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A confirmation of this view is to be found in the love-inscriptions. The 
Ionic lettering and neat στοιχηδὸν writing which characterize the Lichas 
: : : Ἧ 

yascs only beeame common about halfway through the period of Glaukon’s 


popularity. The straggling, ill-spelled inscriptions on earlier vases show that 
it was uot until after the Persian wars that education reached the 
Kerameikos. There are exceptions, from Epiktetos onwards.  Pistoxenos, 


on the Schwerin kotyle which shows Herakles at schovl, is at pains 
to exhibit his own schooling in a careful two-line signature.” About 
the same time Duris in another schoolscene uses the Attic alphabet 
with \ for the ‘love-inscription,’ but the Tonic with for the fragment 
of Epic poctry on the roll in the master’s hand’ We find the converse 
on a well-known amphora painted some years later. Then the inscrip- 
tion on the base of a tripod preserves the Attic L, still customary in 
public records, while the ‘love-name’ FAAVKON is in Tonic, now the 
ordinary hand-writing of the artist... On the white kylix at Berlin to which 
Enphronios put his nae as master-potter, AVAVKON KAVO$ stands in 
the old strageling fashion; but on the Acropolis kylix representing the 
death of Orpheus, in all likelihood the work of the same anonymous painter, 


AV AVKON 


the frasmentary ON seems to represent an original rritten 
als a y Ϊ 5 ca 5 a κἂν Os WI1 


exactly as on the London kylix with the design of Aphrodite riding the 
swan. We can follow the same fashion and—if Dr. Hartwig is right—the 
same hand, on two exceptionally large red-figured kylikes at Manich, which bear 
the inscription ὁ παῖς καλὸς repeated many times as if fur ere decorative ettect. 
At this point the signatures of the great kylix-painters come to an end; but 
on larger vases we find Hermonax and Polygnotos signing in two lines 
στοιχηδὸν, though still in Attic letters. The writing of Epigencs, Sotades, 
Nenotimes wid Agathon shows the gradual advance of the regular Ionic 
HOMAIS 
kKAAOS 
inscriptions of Alkimachox, Euaion, Hippon, Hygiainon, Nikon, Polyeuctos, 
Sophanes, prove how fixed the rule became in the following years. The 
explanation is that about 475 the concurrent use of two alphabets made 


micthod. A host of vases inscribed with and the two-line love- 


() Same insdiption, Ata dealer's, 


nea Poiracus. 


Found Of these Lichas vases (u) is about contem- 
poraty with the Glaukon lekythos (Juhrd, ii. p. 
163) aml uses black relief-lines. (0) closely 
ὃ lesemibles our No. 10, (ὦ) is eer in style and 
Boston 148, has the later shoulder-oruament—sce Fig. 6 


Sealed lady to ohare medl brings casket. 
Macho dune Ητ οὐ 


(7) Sime ins iiption. Found 


at Eretria 

Tira πε σὴ talhiwy f ὅπ’ holds latestron and 
Aidt τ, Ht Ὁ, It ppears tom ἃ phote- 
gtaph whi Mi. Edward Robinson has heen so 
kam as to χη} τῆι; that this is the vase published 
hy Je Vicomte de Cais de Saint-Aymour in Wen. 
dis Aut. de Froaec, tine. véiie ili. p. 65, Fig. 2. 
Another vase there describe 1 seems to be No. 
419 of the Bostun Catalovue, 


below, 

͵ alnnali 1871, F. 

5. Berlm, No. 2255. 
alevh, Zeit, 1873, Tat. 1. 

9. Diitih Museum, E 298. 
“05,5. p, 103, 


Jon, ἢ, Last. ix. 91. 


Klein, £uphro- 


κΑαλος 


® Cf Gerhard, 4. 77. 189, 
EKT SP 
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systematic teaching necessary ;" hence the neat στοιχηδὸν writing became 
general, Then, as in modern Germany, the neat use of the foreign hand- 
writing became a mark of superior education, and the Attic alphabet 
gradually dropped out of use. 

Γ and A were adopted before H and Q. The curious misuse of } for E 
on our No. 7 shows how insecure was the painter’s knowledge of the new 
characters. It is an ambitious mistake parallel to the frequent misuse of Ὁ on 


vases of the same period (AAkIMA+2.2, KAENIAZ kKAANS, ALNNYS.25 
and other instances collected by Kretschmer, Vaseninschriften, p. 107). 


Ti.—TZhe Subjects. It is curious to trace the process by which the 
decoration of the lekythos came to refer almost exclusively to the cult of the 
dead. The majority of our series, 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 11 and 12, show scenes of 
domestic life and nothing more. The mirror and metal jugs which hang on the 
wall mark the scene as laid indoors; later they became conventional, and some- 
times appear high in air in a tomb-scene, The figures and their attitudes 
hardly vary: a slight change in the accessories gives the graceful scene a fresh 
meaning: we see the Athenian lady trying on a new necklace, opening her jewel- 
box, welcoming her child, playing on the lyre, or conversing with her maid. 
The toilet-vase, so common in later grave-scenes, might be held in No. 4 tu 
denote preparations for the bath. But in 5, 6, 9 and 10 the trays containing 
wreaths and sashes are offerings made ready for a visit to the tomb. There 
need not be any allusion as yet to the ultimate destination of the lekythos on 
which this scene was so appropriate; it was a uatural variation of the common 
indoor-scene. In Athens, as in some Eastern countries to-day, the visits to 
the dead and the decoration of the grave were not only among the duties but 
in all likelihood among the chief interests and pleasures of women who other- 
wise seldom went abroad. At Athens and at Eretria the novelty seems to 
have been popular, and painters hit on other and more outspoken methods 
of dedicating the lekythos to its work. The earliest lekythos with a tomb- 
scene 15 and the earliest with Charon,” though different in style, are shown 
by their peculiar shoulder-ornament, a triple palmette and two flowers on white 
ground (transitional between the usual red-figured shoulder and the triple 
palmette with volutes which appears on most of our three-line series, and is 
further developed on the later white lekythoi), to be nearly contemporary. We 
find the same transitional ornament on three white lekythoi at Berlin: the 
first 4 represents a warrior parting from his wife and child—probably Hector 
and Andromache; the second, a lady and her maid starting to the grave, a 
tray on the maid’s head containing lekythoi and other offerings ; the third,’ in 
somewhat later style, a woman and a youth before a low tomb on which are 
placed a lyre, a casket, and a number of vases. Chronology and style alike 


11 See the remarks of Kretschiner, Vasen- Ge. u. Sie. Vusenb. Taf. 27. 

inschriften, p. 104 If 1 (ατ, 2444. 
13. 4th, Mitt. xv. Taf. 1, % Inv. 3171, Anzeigcr 1891, p. 118, No. 15. 
8 Stackelberg, Graber, Taf. 47. Benndorf, 18 70, 3262. Anzerer 1893, p, 93, No. 55. 
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forbid us to draw a hard and tast line, as was formerly done, between the 
lekythoi with sepulehral and the lekythoi with domestic subjects. There are 
several instances of lekythoi evidently painted ti pairs, of which one repre- 
sents an indoor-scene, the other mourners at a grave. Ti this way the old 
types of mistress and inaid, husband and wife, απ to be associated with the 
idea of death, and even perpetuated in the marble grave-relicts of the next 
gcneration. 


UL —Jiistribition, M. Pottier’s coutention that funeral lekvthoi in the 
strict sense are rarely found outside Attica (and, we must now add, Eretria) still 
holds good as a general rule. But the fact that the vases of our series have 
been found not only in Attica and Eretria, but mm Sicily aud Italy, shows that 
at the time when white lekvthor with doinestic scenes were gradually acquiring 
a funeral significance, they were still articles of eaport: The frequency of lekythoi 
in the graves of Eretria and Gela has led various writers to suppose the exist- 
ence of local fabrics. This hypothesis involves ercat difficulties, not the Jeast 
of which is the occurrence of Attic love-names at both places. Thus of the 
Lichas vases cnumerated above. two were found near Athens, one at Cela, 
one at Bretria. We can hardly imagine Gela supplying vases to Athens and 
Kretria, or Eretria to Gela and Athens. Moreover there are many points of 
contact between the early Jekythoit and certain Nolan amphorae, whic! it is 
generally admitted were made in Athens for the Campantan market. This 
relationship is well illustrated by two white lekythoi found at Gela The 
first bears the name of Akestorides.? and represents two women with musical 
instruments; the second that of Timokrates,!’ and represents a mother 
(Aithra 7) greeting her son. On both white is used for the Hesh-parts, as on 
our three-line series, but the ‘love-inscription” is written in a peel way 
characteristic of certain * Nolan? amphorae, the καλὸς horizontally above, the 
name vertically between the figures? Moreover, in’ spite of their very 
wlvanced drawing, they retain the red-figured shoulder with triple palinettes 
and double Hower which characterizes Nos, 1-3 of our series, Evidently we 
have here a somewhat dittereut class of white lekythoi, made in a “red- 
figured’ workshop for export to Gela, where lekythoi were especially popular, 
as is seen from the fact that two red-tigured Icky thoi of Attic style have been 
found there bearing the uame of Charmides, which elsewhere occurs only on 
Nolan amphorac. 

A curivus testimony to this caport trade is furnished by fig. 2, the 
fragment of a fine lekythos which pretty certainly belonged to our three-line 
series. It was fonnd by Schlictnaun in the tumnulus in the Troad called 
Hanai Tepeh, and is now in the Volkerkunde Museum at Berlin. We have 
the head aud shoulders ef a woman holding a white toilet-vase like those 


1’ Dr. Furtwangler tells ie that the Muscum and Plate $3. 


at Palermo contains a tekythos tram Gila, Ne oY Δ πολ an Catalogue. Plate 20. 
157, τε outlines on white gruuml, tepresentiny * Compare roa, the somewhat earlier Glaukon 
a mouiner beside a grave-stele, waphora, le Luynes, Vases Plate NXV.. οἱ that 


τ Van DBiauteyhem Sale Catalogue, No. 1171. at Vienna with the name of Timonides 
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held by the women on the Diphilos lekythoi. In the upper left-hand 
corner close to the break there remains the final ¢ of a lone proper 
name, then after a space sufficient for καλὸς on the missing part, we tind 
lower down the upper tips of two letters, possibly the final A and © of 
APOMOKAEIAO. 


IV. Lechntjwe.—We have seen that the inscriptions and the subjects of 
our vases exhibit such unitormity as to justify the belief that the greater 
part of the series proceed from a single workshop. Upon examining their 
technique we find the same tixity of tradition along with a constant progress 
in method and design. 

The tirst on our list, the Glaukon fragment (Plate ΤΥ), is the immediate 
successor of the great white kylikes; like them it is a show-piece produced 
inar. f workshop, and combines the externals of ar. f vase with a fresco- 
like painting on prepared ground, In this case the yellow slip is so thin as 
to take from the clay below it a reddish tone, against which the face, arms, 
and feet of the seated lady stand out im brilliant white. The chair is purple, 
the Tonic chiton clear red, and the himativon brown with touehes of thinned- 
out glaze-paint tur the folds. On her head she wears a close-ftting white 
embroidered cap; the locks that fall over the forehead are drawn in thinned 
glaze, the knot that escapes behind in black. The artist has lavished 
remarkable care upun the delicate lines of the face; in the eye, not yet in 
true profile, with its long lashes and drovping upper lid, it seems as if he had 
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sought to portray the languor of a fashionable lady. There is the same 
suggestion in the drawing of the slender fingers, which hold a necklace, taken 
no doubt from a casket held by the maid whose left foot alone remains at the 
edge of the fragment; at sight of it her lips part in a smile of pleasure, The 
face, beautiful as it is in drawing, is suraewhat weak, and the unusual 
attempt at expression leaves a sense of something like caricature; but it is 
interesting that the attempt should have been made. 

The use of white enamel-like paint to leighten the flesh of women and 
other details in the picture, has been discussed at length by Weisshacupl, 
who published an instance of it, an Eretrian Ickythos with a tomb-sceue, in 
clthen, Mitth, xv. (1890), This excellent paper has one fault; it leaves an 
impression that the technique is rare, whereas it is very common on lekythoi 
of the period 475-445. The cighteen instances which he cnumerates as 
known to him, some of them very insignificant—his wineteenth, the crater m 
the Museo Gregoriano, is not properly an instance of this technique—might 
easily be increased to fifty. 

With our Glaukon fragment it will be enough tv compare a few lekythoi, 
which in showlder-ornament and drawing staud, like it, in close relation to 
rf work. Such are :— 


British Museum, D. 20, from Gela. Woimnun sected on diphros holding 


hinp. Pink chiton, black mantle with pink fold-lines. Ht. “35. — Inser. 
KALE. Transitional eye, earlicr than on the Glaukon fragment. 
Oxtord, from Eretria. Women earryfng casket, Colours like the 


preceding, Ht. ‘37. 
lips given. 

Athens, 1929, from Eretria. Woimen preparing troy of yrave-offerings. 
Described by Weisshacupl, Δ. ὦ. Ht. 32. 

Athens, LUST, from Eretria. Zura women stunding with grace-ufferings. 
Black chiton, red mautle. Toilet-vase, basket, and other accessories in black 
silhouette. Ht. 32. 

The heavy black tillg which appears on all these as on Nos, 4-9 of our 
series is simply a modified survival of the black-figure or silhouette style, 
which continued in occasional use far into the fifth century”! The painters 


Inser. HEALS. 


Upper eyelid and inner contour of 


‘A ool instance is the bf. Ickythos, 
Athens, 1129, Lamia tortured by Sclewi, pub- 
lished by M. Mayer, £0. Meth, ix. 1891, Its 
peculiar shape and ornament (vine-pattern on 
neck, very rare) link it with two outline 
lekythoi which must be nearly contemporary . 
Athens, 1983, cfaeiens, and 192, 
fomb-se ne with white flesh aud details in black. 
Iu the case of the well-known Diitrephes vase, 
I cannot agree with Furtwanglir, who says 
(Musterpicees, p. 124, Fig. 48): ‘The lekythos 
to judge from its shape is almost contemporary 
with the red-Heured vases of the fine period, 
and cannot theiefore be much eailier than abuut 


an early 


450 ne’ This lekythos is one of a well-defined 
group, however, identical in shape and orne- 
ment, and imaiking various stages of transition 
from b, f to outline technique. They usually 
have lack neck, bars and 14+3+1 palmettes 
on red shoulder, white body, and very peculiar 
meander-band as in J. 77S. xiii, Plates ΠῚ. and 
TIL. where (1) and (2) are published :— 


(1) Athens, 1152. Odysseus 
und Kirke, From Ετο τίς 
(2) Athens, 1133. Herakles ( STO ΘΤΕΥΤΙα, 


ant Atlas. 
(3) Athens, 1809. Eros fying among ἦν οὐρα δι 
From Aigina. Dumont, Cérouiyucs xi. 
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of the white kylikes belonged to a school which had emancipated itself from 
b. ἢ traditions in the sixth century; they imitated the effect of larger 
paintings, on which black silhouette was now, we may be sure, disused ; 
hence we find no black-filling on the Glaukon fragment, which is, as I have 
said, akin in style to these kylikes. On the other hand, the painter of Nos. 
4- Ὁ clung to the old habit of enlivening his design with boldly-distributed 
patches of black and white, using the very materials which he necessarily had 
by him, the black glaze with which he coated the foot and neck, the fine 
white slip which he applied to the body and shoulder. To these he added 
purple, like all his predecessors in the Kerameikos, employing it for such 
details as a head-band or the folds of a black mantle,’ and vermilion, with 
which he picked out the alternate petals of the shoulder palmettes and filled 
in the Dorie peplos of the maid on No, 5. He obtained other tints by 
thinning his original pigments, various shades of yellow for lus outlines from 
the black glaze, and a pinkish brown, used to express the polished wood of 
the chairs, from the purple. I emphasize these facts because they show that 
the lekythos is stili a product of the potter’s shop and not of a painter's 
studio; if potter and painter were not one and the same, they were at least 
fellow-craftsmen working side by side. This goes far to explain the great 
perfection of form and accessory ornament which distinguishes onr series and 


These three are b.f. with purple touches. 
(4) Vienna, Hof-Mus. 195. Duel over fallen 
warrior, women τς and 1, 

Free b.f. : no purple. 

(5) Cab, des Méd. Wounded ‘ Diitrephes,’ 
p.f with helmet and shield left in outline ; 
incised lines even finer than those on the Eros 
(3), which however is freer in drawing. 

(6) Athens, 1827. Vile gluing τς over altur. 
From Eretria. Outline drawing, with black ac- 
cessories. ‘Severe’ eye. The tendril below her 
recalls those round the Eros (3). 

(7) Louvre. Bust of woman to vr, pluying 
lure. Columns behind. Collignon, Ceramique 
Greeque, Pl. X. ‘Severe’ eye. 

Of these, (1) and (3) have a projecting black 
yim on the foot ; (2) and (5) have a fuot with 
concave profile ; the foot of (4), (6), (7), 1» a 
plain dise. 

We may find a lower limit for dating this 
series in the Glaukon lekythos (Jahrb. ii. p. 
163), which has some affinity in shape and 
decoration, but is far less severe in drawing. 
To the sume period as the ‘Diitrephes’ vase I 
would assign the white outline Iekythoi with 
severe drawing in black relief-lines, The 
subject is usually a woman preveded by an 
animal in black silhouette, ¢.g. :-—- 

Oxford, 265. Nike ant black doe. From 
Eretria. Ht. °29. Ashmolean Catalogue, Pl. 25. 

British Museum, D 28. Priestess and black 
From (εἶα, Ht. ‘27. 


sauke. 


Athens, 1792. Voman playing lyre, and blued 


dog, From Attiva, Ht. 33, wlth. Mntth. 
xvi., Pl. XN. 2. 
Louvre, drt mits (2) and black bull, From 


Eretria. Ht. “327. 

Compare also :— 

Athens, 1964. Epheius pultiny on greave. 
From Eretria. Ht. °30. Described, Δελτίον, 
1889, p. 76, ὅ, This figure is contemporary 
in drawing with the designs ascribed by 
Ifartwig to Amasis; note expecially the eye 
and the beaded edge of the hai on the forehead. 
It is evident that Furtwangler puts the period 
of transition too late when he says (Juste rpieces, 
p. 124, note 5): ‘Just at this time,’ ie. about 
450 b.c., ‘purely outline designs first make 
their appearance on Iekythot.’ In spite of the 
weight of his authority I would place the 
Diitrephes lekythos, with the others which I 
have enumerated, considerably before 460. 

* We also tind white fold-lines, as on Brit. 
Mus. D 47 (Cufaloyue, vol. iii, Plate XXV.). I 
used to believe that this vase, found at Gela, 
must, owing to its technical ἀπ stylistic 
peculiarities, be a Geluan imitation. But 1 
lately saw a lekythos fiom Southern Attica 
which exhibited most of these peculiarities, 
including the white fold-lines. Same style and 
period. It is the earliest instance known to me 
of a tomb-scene—a man and woman before a 
slender four-step stele, which is painted white. 
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the succecding series of carly polychrome lekythoi from the later classes—a 
perfection which endured just 50 long as the design continued to be executed 
with the old glaze-paint. The gradual encroachment of other pigments 
marks the increasing division of work between the potter, who drew 
palmettes and meander in elaze-paint. and the painter who now sketched his 
outlines in dull black or red, and filled them in with a wash of palette-colour. 
Tn time this division beeomes complete separation; the potter leaves even 
the accessory ornament to the painter, he is a mere journeyman furnishing 
material to the studio. From this time the Iekvthoi lose all distinction of 
form; the body becomes convex and unnaturally slim, the shoulder and the 
neck are clongated, as though it were wished to increase the apparent size of 
the whole without enlarging the surface to be covered by the picture. 
Pahnettes and meander become hasty, ragved, and conventional, and their 
lines no longer show that subtle relation to the surface that they adorn which 
characterizes ornament on the best Greek work, pottery as well as archi- 
tecture ; so unimportant had they become that on the later lekythoi they are 
at times left unfinished, as on one of the + pathetic’ type with red outlines at 
Vienna (Beundorf, ὗν wad Sie, Vasenh.. Plate XXXTIYV.), or omitted altogether 
‘Furtwangler, berlin Vase Cotilogur, 2680—2682), Even at this stage there 
remains an indication of their former presence in the girdling lines which 
framed the meander above and below. These, being made by holding the 
brush against the vase as it turned on the wheel, were necessarily made by 
the potter (they are well seen on Plate VIL, where the circles close just 
above the head of the standing woman); and the potter with the conservatism 
of his class continued to prepare this frame for the meander, always in glaze- 
punt. after the painter had ceased to use it. On some of the latest lekythoi 
the design mounts from the body to the shoulder, and is cut horizontally by 
these new meaningless lines. 

The vases of our series belong to the period of glaze-outlines, in which 
the lekythoi are still an organic whole in shape, ornament, and design. The 
shape (Fig. 1 and Plate V.) hardly varies. The height generally approximates 
to one of three standard sizes, 30, "35, and “40. Of these, 35 was the 
favourite size for elaborate pieces. 

The closing up of the neck (discussed by Weisshacupl, lc. eit.: Brit. Mus. 
Pose Cut, iii, D, 48) appears only as a caprice. In the ease of No. 5, the 
air-hole in the lower part of the body is well seen on Plate VW. I have also 
seen vases In which the hole oceurred on the shoulder, between neck and 
handle, 

Of the meander-band we have several varieties. On Plate VI. may be 
seen an early instance of an invention which relieved its monotony. Tnstead 
of couplets running to the right divided by cross-synares as on Plate VIL, we 
have couplets running alternately to right and to left, and the cross-square is 
alternately attached to the upper and lower line. 

The shoulder-palucttes appear in three principal forms (Figs. 3-5). 
Form A differs only fromm the rf scheme (Nos, 1-3 of our series, figured 
Klein, Liblurgsraschriffen, p. S1) in that a double volute takes the place of the 
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flower at either side of the middle palmette. It appears on 4, 5,7, and 8 of 
our series, and by exception on three lekythoi of the fine glaze-ontline period, 
all froin Eretria, and now at Athens -— 

S18. Warrior, with cye us derive on shield, porting from seated hudy, 
Bonner Studien, Plate XV 

L945. Parting-sene—wemean pours wine Jor youth, 

1943. Tira ἀπ pire purring to visit the tomb, 

The two latter were evidently made asa pair. This shoulder-ornament 
is also retained on some of the r. f. funeral Iekythoi found at Erctria, eg. on 
the fine pair 445 and 446 in the Boston Mnseum. 

Form B (Fig. 4) is an unsuccessful variation; it appears on our No. 6 
and on a white funeral lekythos from Eretria, Athens, 1960. It is interesting 
as showing that at this time the painter had the power of improvising, and it 


Fie, 3. Form A. 


suggests by what stages of experiment the more satisfactory design (Form C, 
Fig. 5), was brought about. 

Of Form C, I cannot give an instance among the twelve vases of our 
series, On No. 11, where we should expect to find it. the shoulder-pattern is 
obliterated ; about No. 12 TI have no information. We find it for the first 
time on the Boston Lichas-vase and on the fine lekythes with Demeter and 
Kore (Athens, 1754, Dinnent XAXAVIT.), which are among the latest instances 
of the use of white for women’s flesh. Broadly speaking, Form A disappeared 
at the same time as this white-tlesh technique and was replaced by Form C. 
The transition is well ilustrated by two vases bearing the love-name of 
Hygiainon. The first, which is in the Louvre (from Eretria, ht. 531), has 
practically the sawe design as Plate VI, with the difference that the direction 
of the figures is reversed and the Indy sits on a chair instead of a diphros. 
The chair is brown, the ludy’s mantle black with purple fold-lines. The maid 
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wears a red Doric peplos, with folds drawn in dull black, and a red sakkos 
crossed by a band now blank (once blue 2); the contents of the basket which 
she holds are woollen fillets, like those scen on Plate VI., tied in wreath- 
shape; just such fillets are seen hung on the lowest step of a tomb on funeral 
lekythoi of the glaze-outline series. The flesh is still painted white and the 
shoulder-pattern is still Form A. The better known Hygiainon lekythos in 
the British Museum (Ὁ, 48, from Athens. ht. ‘37) offers a complete 
contrast ; the patches of white and of black silhouette have disappeared and 
the drawing has gained in decision and purity. At the same time Form C 
has taken the place of Form A on the shoulder. 

It is not hard to account for the change. The quality of the white 
engobe had gradually been improved, until it came from the kiln pure 
white instead of yellow. Possibly this improvement was hastened by the 
increasing use of delicate palette colours to take the place of the heavy black 


Fic. 4. Form B. 


and purple fillings. On a white slip the addition of white pigment was 
useless, and no doubt potters and painters dispensed with it the more 
willingly because it was brittle and difficult to work with, having a tendency 
to seale off when applied in narrow strips or to an irregular contour. This 
necessitated the blunt and clumsy outlines of face and hands and feet, seen 
on Plate VI. and Fig. 2. Moreover, when the white paint had been applied 
it was necessary to send the vase a secund time to the kiln before the inner 
drawing could be added. The potter’s art once freed from these conventional 
trammiels, it was an easy step to the pure and graceful outlines of No. 11. 
At the sume time Form C of the shoulder-palmettes was adopted and was 
retained as a formula almost without modification throughout the later 
developments of the lekythos. 


My debt of gratitude to Profexsur Loeschcke and Dr. Winter I have already 
mentioned, Mr. Cecil Smith has helped me with many suggestions. I have to 
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thank Mr. Ernest Gardner for the negative of Plate V., Mv. F. Anderson for 
the drawing of Plate VIL, and Mr.C. R. R. Clark of the British School for the 


diagrams of palmettes. 
R. C. BosanquET. 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM CRETE. 


(PROVINCES OF ΠΆΝΤΑ, Kissamo, SELINO.) 


THE inscriptious which follow were copied during a short tonr in the 
west of Crete during July aud August, 1893. So far as I know they are 
unpublished, but 1 trust T shall be pardoned if T have missed any previous 
notice of any of them. T saw and verified all those published in 72C ZZ xii. 
GS fh and that in the Syllogox at Retimo, 7.47. The type used below is 
selected so as to represent each individual letter as nearly as possible. without 
regard to the conventional printers’ alphabets, The result is an apparent 
mixture of ineongrnous forms, which is however largely due to the very 
irrecular lettering actually in use in the remoter parts of Crete in the later 
Greek periods. 


1. On a block of fine-grained blue marble, the base of a stele: 31 em. 
high, 40 broad, and 46 long: the back and left side broken: original length 
at least 70 cm., for the socket for the stele is 22 em, distant from the perfect 
(right) side face. and is continued to the left bevond the break. The 
inscription consists of four clegiac couplets; the first lie is cut close to the 
upper edge of the stone, and is consequently mmeh effaced. The letters 
average 10 mm. in height and breadth, and are of the third or late fourth 
eentury. 

Tn the outer court of the fortress at Khanit: formerly built in, but left 
loose after receut repairs. 


~LiravE =A MHPAMIXOYNOMATIEIZON 
HTAMIMNETAIAOANATON 

HE |ONAPETAAANAPOXZYNOMAIMOY 

yevEAXEKKPITONAOANATON 

a [EAEZAIETIIPOONON | =TEKNOXAX 

1 [TEIXQXEFFONONIX2O:.0N 
ΣΩΖΟΙΣΓΟΝΟΝΟΝΚΑΤΕΛΕΙΠΕ 
i KETHAOZANEXONTAPETAS 


Copicd from the stone: 23.7293. Corrected by squecxe of ΔΙ, ΧΑ] ἀκα, 


who has published the inscription in the Stamboul paper > Reretartivov- 
moms) 24 July ON.) Dsus. No. 164: cmending to Πείσανδρον in the first 
Hine, against the metre, Line 1—The riatilated word is apparently ἔγραψε. 
Ling §.—The first letter is ΤΙ. 
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2. On a slab of coarse white marble, about 3 em. thick: mutilated, 
except at the bottom, which is roughly cut off, and a simall space on the left 
edge where, behind line 3, the back of the stone is rounded off. Letters 
about 2 cm. high, deeply and cleanly cut. From Kissamo Kastélli. In the 
possession of M. Kalaidikis, Khania. Copied from the stone: 23, 7, 93. 


TEAQCTHCIAO 


THITIATPIAICY AABAAAETA: 2... . πρὸ 
IKATHITIATPIAIKICAAAWIKAL. ον νων τῷ 
ΝΓΟΝΕΩΝΑΠΟΔΟΝΤΕΟ ΚΑΙ... ....... Add 


5 dobAAEIWIKAIATIKPHTATENE! 
TolCAAAOICITATPIOICGEOICAYI 
TpoHPHAAECAOAAOIWCTTIPOIKA tT τῶν Kicapiov... 

TTATPIAITIOIHCAIKAIETTITEAOCAyerr . 2 2... δέκ 
atov WAAINE TENE TOTHCTIEPITOY TOT ψήφισμα. 
10 aréAELANETIEIEEWCOYCHCFENECGAL ... . 
YITOPETPAAAMENWN 
᾿Εκψηφίσκλ ATOCTIOAYPHNIWN 


Line 1 exd.—o, but, if the bar exists at all, it is quite filled up with 
red rust. 

Line +.—A distinet space of about half a letter before καὶ, 

Line 5.—Note the diairesis. 

Line 7.—The first letter of this line is very short. 


3. Guaid.—In the courtyard of the monastery of Gonia is a large stele 
of ragstone, 1 metre high x ‘56 broad x 13 thick, with a symbolical relief at 
the head: on the left a nude youth with a spear, attended by a goat and 
with a tree in the background, extends his hand to a draped maiden who 
advances from the right in front of a ship’s prow. In the tympanum of the 
pediment above are traces of AO... .. oO... 3 and above two greyhomnds 
pursuing a hare. The inscription is quite defaced, and only the course of the 
lines is visible: the letters must have been about 12 nm. high. I got a 
very fair squeeze, both of inscription and relict. and had some hours’ work at 
it, but could make nothing out: unfortunately it was dropped by my scrvant 
on the road soon after, and I have therefore been unable to submit it to a 
more competent authority. The female figure 15 certainly the representative 
uf Histiaca, as a cumparison of the very common drachinae will show, one 
of which was obtained from a monk of Gonia from the immediate netwhbour- 
hood. The male figure is probably Kydon, the eponymous hero of Kydonia, 
who appears armed with a bow on the larger silver coins of the town: the 
goat is not his special emblem, but is a generic Cretan symbol: unless 
perhaps the youth is Zeus Kretagenes, but this is unlikely. But if the 
inscription was a treaty between Histiaea and Kydonia. T do not under- 

xn 2 
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stand the A@[yvader] in the tympanum: for which restoration compare the 
OHBAION heading in the treaty between Thebes and Polyrenion, found at 
the latter place (Palaiékastro Kissimu), uow in a doctor’s shop in Kissamo 
Kastélli, and published by ΔΙ. Doublet in BCL xii. 1889, p. 68, with a 
ntunber of other tuscriptions from this part of the island. The slab is said 
to lave caine from Kantzilicres, where there is a teincnos on the elit? south 
of the river gorge close to the sea, still full of remains, and constantly used 
as na quarry by the villagers of Gonia, Afrdta, and the neighbourhood. 
There were however no inscriptions visible on the site this summer, except 
WMS. VOLAGE’ in large letters on the reck, which my guide insisted were 
“Βλληνικὰ ῳράμματα, καὶ παραπολὺ ἀρχαῖα! The site is commonly 
identified with Diktynnaion, a temple site of some note, round which a little 
town seems to lave sprung up. But the buildings in the gorge estuary 
below are all mediaeval, and contain no older stones. . 


4. αὐτὰς Τὰ the west wall of a new house on the beach. Said to 
come from Wantzilieres, Roughly cut and somewhat defaced: large letters. 
» 


Satie tagstone as No, ἥν but anuch coarser. From my copy, corrected from 
τ Τὼ} δ ΠΤ Ze, 


AIKTYNvaAITYPA€ 

CAZEKINOZEYXAN 
1 /NAPOILTON 
OYPAITENHOE 


Line T.—Space for 2-3 letters before Auctu[pad]a. 

Line 2.-—Birst letter perhaps PT: compare ασσκω and Τασκαιννάδας in 
inseriptions from Polyrenion, (Nos. 14, 15 ¢ below.) 

Line 3. —" 


Avdpottor, 


3. Ase Kstli—Tn the possession of Mavound Καμπουλάκης: found 
thhis widen, which is the site of the Theatre of Kissamos, Right edge and 
bottom broken. | From iy copy. 


ΤΕΝΘᾺ Δ ξ τὸ ἐνθεδε 

ΚΊΤΕΚᾺᾺ κεῖται (sir) Kan 
ΜΕΝΗΠῪ ἘΣΎ 
EXTONM ἑαυτὸν (4) 3 
GHCAC θήσας 
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6-13. At Palaidkastro Καὶ ἰββάτατι, the site of Polyrenion, a large church 
was being built in the summer of 1893, on a space of the acropolis, just wboye 
Epano Palaidkastro, the materials being obtained from the substructures and 
ruins of a Gracco-Roman building a few yards distant. 


6. Puluidhustro (Pulyrenion).—Block of grey limestone built into west 
wall of church above the ‘upper’ village: discovered on same site, L803, 
Letters about 65 mm. high: strokes thin: tips very small. One Cn, Cornelius 
Cn. F. Scipio Hispanus (or Hispallus) was practor b.c. 150, and is mentioned 
CLL. 1.38; le had a son, but uo other descendants are known. 


FNALONKOPNHAION 

ΓΝΑΙΟΥΙΟΝΣΚΊΠΙΩΝΑ 

ΙΣΠΑΝΟΝΕΥΕΡΓΕΤΑΝ 
ATIOAIS 


7. Pulaidhstro (Polyrenivn),—Block of grey limestone, laid upside-dow ti 
as west door-sill of the same church: discovered on same site, 1893. From 
my copy: 29, 7, 93. 

TIOAYPHNIQNANEOHKEN 
ΑΚΡ T////ATIOAIZAPMONI E28 
av|OKPATOPAKAIZAPAOEOYYION 
ΣΕΒΆΑΣΤΟΝ 


The words on either side of ATIOAIS have been added in smaller and 
rougher letters, and are nearly obliterated. 


8. Puluichustro (Polyrenion).—Block of grey limestone built face inwards 
into the same church uear the south-east corner; probably quite concealed 
by now: letters very roughly cut. From my copy: 29, 7, 93. 


ΘΑΙ 
ΑΜοςξί," ἢ 


ὁ. Pulvidhastro (Polyrenion)—Another block of grey limestone bial tice 
inwards close to the preceding: letters very roughly cut. From my copy 
29, 7, 03. 

EAAH 
OPAS 
Meee 
APA/ DITOSEY: 


[Three or four more lines, quite illegible. | 
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10. Pafvichastro (Polvrenion)—An architrave of grey limestone, about to 
be built into the saine church: discovered on same site, 1893. From my 
copy: 29, 7, 93. 


[traces uf very coarse letters, quite illegible.} 


ὙΡΑΡΙΕΝΗΣΑΤ 7, 


ae TIOTITOSNIKIA!: | 
2 APXINOSTIA// / 


11. Pulviskastro (Polyrenion).—Block of grey limestone built into north 
wall of sume church, upside-down, and partly below ground. Letters about 
90 mu. high, with large apices. From my copy: 27. 7, 93. 

Two or three lines of small letters, quite illegible : then along the lower 
cdge of the block :— 

ΣΩΣΟ 


12. Palvishustre (Rolyrenion).—Lower half of a stele of white marble, 
cut to fit into a socketed base : in possession of ᾿Δρτέμιος Καμπουράκης :} 
inscription on the plinth. From my copy: 30, 7, 93. For Opvas cf. No. 
lbw, 1. 4. 

APIZTATOPAS OPYA 


13. Pulaichustry (Polyrenion).—Lower half of a similar stele, in possession 
of Artemios Kambourikis. Letters about 20 im. high: at bottom of stele. 
From my copy: 30. 7, 93. 


Be *OOOSYMEPBAAAONTOS 
Yo! ZQNYTEPBAAAONTOS | 
4 NOSYTIEPBAAAOpvtos 


[Traces of a fourth line, for which there is exactly room on the stele : 
quite ilevible.] 

The sane Artemios has three other antiques, without inscriptions :— 

(v7) A fragment of frieze-relief about 30 cm. high, representing two fully 
draped female figures in attitude of chorie movement. The furemoust figure 
erips the wrist of the hinder. 


(ὦ) Half of a shallow basin of marble, purple-red with white veins, 
intended tu stand upon a narrow pedestal. It is about 43 em. in diameter, 
and has wa stall syuare horizontal handle of palinette design, and a lion's 
head projecting froia the rim at right angles to it. 


τ So Lteok down the name at the time: but tinguishalle, and the name is probably the same 
A and p in most parts of Crete ale almost indis. as that given under No. 5. 
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() A small cugaged composite capital of ragstene ( poros’ stone), about 

15 x 13 cin. 
All these objects appear to have been found in the immediate neigh- 


bourhood. 


14-15. In the ravine which runs westward alone the south side of the 
site of Polyreuion, on the south side of the stream bed, and about a mile from 
the village of Ano Palaidkastro is the foundation of a small square building, of 
late square-work, which has been lately cleared of d¢bris by the natives to the 
depth of more than a metre. There are traces of a cross wall near the west 
end, but no further architectural remains except those mentioned below 
[14-15]. Two or three polygonal blocks of grey limestone occur round the 
spot, but none tn sity. 


14. On the face of a long block of grey limestone. with mouldings above 
and below, perhaps an architectural fragment, but more probably part of ἃ 
large base. Letters firmly cut, but much weathered: about 20 mm. high: 
lett end mutilated. From my copy: 29, 7, 93. 


ENQEN TASZLEKATELEALTOPATIMEMENEYE 
PICU LI OCEAPENILAAZEYMHAQKAPAIOQE 
SATTOALZS ANE OHKEN 


[two or three blank lines below] 


15. On the same site; a round base of grey limestone with slightly 
convex top; axially perforated throughout, with six small sockets round the 
upper opening, two of which are undercut, as if to support a candelabrum, 
fountain jet, or sumilar superstructure of bronze. 

(7) On the vertical curved surface of the drum: letters about 18 min. 


high. From my copy: 29.7. 93. 


EMAAMIOPFANATIOAIS 
ETIEEKEYASAN , 
ETHEQKPATEOSTPATOKYAEOS 

BOYAAT OPASOPOYAANAPOITOZAPIETIONOS 
ΘΕΟΔΩΡΟΣΣΩΣΩΑΝΔΡΟΚΛΗΣΣΩΣΩ 
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(7) Scratched on the inner moulding of the convex top :— 


ETTLAHMIOPFONONAZANAPOEITAPMENONTO® 
OIQNIKAHEAEKYAA 
OPYAETHIOR 


(r) Seratched on the outer moulding, and beginning immediately 
below (ὦ). 


TAEKAI NNAAAEENED [ETMMAILYAQIAPITEYONTO® 
OAAHEMENEAAMQ KAAAIKPITOZETIOIHEE 


The artist’s name Καλλέκριτος is new. 

The only other piece of detail on this site was a gable tile of palmette 
form, about 2U cm. high and 16 broad, of coarse clay covered with a nearly 
white slip, the impressed lines of the pattern being filled with a dark brown 
slip which is much decayed. 


16. Prédromos.—Fragiuent of stele of ragstune in possession of Γεώργιος 
Muetdens. Brought from the uceropolis av Tridouia, From my copy: 


31, 7, 03. 
gee sue Bok, 
a ¥) y 
rod ΝΜ 


TYXA MENHE 
TNE pa 
a 
se Se 


eo a Ment ἢ : rae 

11. Crighintv,—tele of ragstone laid as dvor-sill in one of the last 
buildings along the path towards the Hellenic site: large rough letters, much 
worn. From my copy: 31, 7, 93. 


PEIAWN 
NHPEL 


18. Papddinw.—Stele of white marble kept loose in the house of 
Νικόλαος Δρακάκης, cast of the Paluedkastro [Hyrtakos], and near the road 
tu Rhodoviint. From the necropolis of Hyrtakos. Inscription near the lower 
end, Frum my copy: £8, 93. : 


TIPATOMENHS =HNIN 
EYPYSTPAT ANAPAXn 
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19. Papddiund.—From the same necropolis and in the same house. Left 
bottom corner of a panelled stele of white marble, intended to stand upon a 
base. The inscription is complete. From my copy: 4, 8, 93. 


' | 
EPQTI 
ΣΊΜΩΝΟΣ 


ΣΙΜΩΝΙ 
EZAKWNOS 


I 


20. Pupdédiend.—From the same necropolis and in the same house, 
Bottom half of stele of local stone, mutilated below, From my copy : 
4, 8, 93. 

MEAANOZS 
EYPYSTATN 
ΕΥ̓ΡΥΣΤΆΤΟΣ 
ΜΕλΛΑνΝ πὰ 
ΝΙΚΙΑΣ 
ΜμΜελάν α 


21. Rhodovint—A stele of white marble in possession of the brothers 
Haji-grigorikis: louse. Apparently from the necropolis of Elyros. From 
my copy: 5, 8, 99. 


CYNPOPOCKAIEYTYXI , 
ANOCOIGEOAWPOY 
TOAEMNHMATEYEZAN 
EAYTOICKAIECFONOIC 

| 9 EAYTWN 9 ! 


| 
| 
| 
| 


22. Rhodvrint—a block of yellow ragstone, upside-down, in the suuth- 
east corner of the house of Markos Buurdakis, about seven fect from the 
ground: much weathered: letters of two distinct sizes: right edge and left 
lower corner mutilated: apparently part of a mural inscription from Elyros, 
the site of which is sume five minutes’ walk cast of Rhodovini village. 
From my copy, compared with a squeeze: 5,8, 9B. = CLG. 2561d, 
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L. 4—Apioto, and 1]. 5, 6, are in distinctly larger letters. 


ΑΓ ΑΘΑΙΤΥΧΑΙΕΠΙ 
ΚΟΣΜΩΤΎΡΒΑΣ 
ΤΩΑΓΗΣΗΘΩΕΔΟΞΕΤΟΙΣΚΟσ 
ΜΟΙΣΚΑΙΤΑΙΠΟΛΕΙΑΡΙΣΤΕ 
PQNONASANA Pov 
AATITIAIAN Τρόξενος 


23. Rhodocini.—Stele of limestone, laid as top step of outside staircase 
of the house of the brothers Haji-grigorikis. From the necropolis of 
Elyros. From amy copy: 5, 8, 93. 


EYPPON 
QNOMAPX 6d 


24. Rhudoeinti—A block of yellow trave:tinous ragstone set up ou end 
as right door jamb of the house of Γρηγόριος Παππα-γρηγοράκης : right end 
buried several inches in the ground: two large sockets cut in the face: 
letters well cut, but much worn in parts. Evidently from Elyros, From my 
copy, compared with a squeeze: 5, 8, 93. 


erase a fe + ONDIKAIOZAPOAOKOIXOR Διὶ 
meee .'  ENAeAPOIZKAEOMANEITAPANT! 
ἀτέλεια NAY TOIKAIEL! ONOIE 
EAO=ie ΙΡΙΩΙ NEINZ....0..... KO} 
N ιοἱ ἐξινα οτος εχ τηι τς τον Shit, gat ete ite. Ae 
AETANKAIAYTONKAIEFE | 
εὐ πτ’ ττολνν 


25, Svie.—A well-cut block of grey marble; left edge mutilated : part 
of a mural inscription: letters very boldly cut, and about 75 min. high. 
From my copy: 5, δ, 93. Unfortunately the ethnic in 1. 3 is indecisive. 
= CLG, 2582h, 


_“PPANIONIOx 
(NAOYYION 
“IQNHTIOAI 
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26. Agios Nijrhos—A small mde white marble stele, displaced from a 
grave on the west hill side: letters very slightly and carelessly cut. From 
my copy: 6, ὃ, 93, 

This was the only inscribed stone which appeared during an hour and a 
half’s search in this interesting and compact little town and necropolis: but 
the Pappas of the village in the hills above says that he has often known 
others turned up and taken away, with Nos. 31, 32, and BCL xiii. p. 71-2, 
tor building material. 


PITTIX 
EPED YAN 


BL. οἱχία Roumelt.—A similar block, somewhat narrower above than 
below. From the left cdge extends an arm grasping a double-axe, sank in 
low relief below the face of the stone: beluw are the letters, rude and 
defaced. From my copy: 6, 8, 93. 


AISFYKOS 
CwCw 


32. Ayia Roumel—a similar block, but smaller than the above: very 
rudely cut. From my copy: 6, 8, 93. 


CiiPPOAOT 
OCBOYAYAA 
G 

XAIPC 


33. Herahklio (Kandia)—A small fragment of a slab of white marble 
about 20 mim. thick, inscribed on both faees with late Roman characters, 
Picked up by M. Minos Kalokairinos and myself on the site of Knossos, in a 
field, west of the high road, in which are masses of Roman concrete, and 
many fragments vf marble pavements and wall-decorations, Now in the 
Museum of the Syllogos of Heraklio. From my copy. 


ad, B. 


| ALABENS 
| MODVMb —SEX 


ΟΜΝ = 
—QVATTVOR 


JoHN ἢ Myres. 
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KARIAN SITES AND INSCRIPTIONS. 
[Puatre IX.] 


THE sites and inscriptions which follow were noted during a scries of 
short journcys inade πὶ 1593 and 1894 with the help of grants from the 
Hellenic and Royal Geographical Societies. The geographical and descriptive 
results are published in Journ. Roy. Geoy, Suc, vill. (shortly to appear), and a 
short account of the geology in Jornal Ouf. Junior Scicntiie Club, τι. 88 
(Jan, 1896): ef Proc. Brit. (155. 1893 (Nottingham), p. 746. An account of 
Telmessus, Karyanda and Taramptos has already appeared in the MWellenic 
Journal, xiv. 373 tht 

These researches are coufined to the areca included between Latmos 
(Besh-pannak) and the Latmian Gulf (Denizli Liman) on the north, the 
Marsyas valley (China Chai) on the east, the Gulf of Keramos on the south, 
wid the sea on the west. Though sites already identified were in nearly all 
cases visited, they are not discussed here, wless there is fresh evidence to 
bring forward, 

The sites may be grouped for convenicnee under the following heads of 
our geographical paper (Journ. Roy. Geog. Soe. Le.) — 


al, Keramos, Pisi, Mughla, and the Marsyas valley (China Chai). 

JG. The Gulf of Keramos, and the sites between Keramos, Mylasa and 
Halikarnassos, 

ες The peninsula of Myndos. 


JY, Latmos and Grivn, included between Miletos, Amyzon and Mylasa. 


TL—fProm Kervimous to Muroyus Pilly: Kartal Deve, Mughly, Chinu Chui. 


The long valley which reaches the sca at Keramos is ealled the Kartal 
Dere (vulture valley). Only the lower part of it is indicated in the Admiralty 
charts and in Kicpert; and in the latter the whole topography of its upper 
put is mistaken, A few iniles north of Keramos the ravine turus in a nearly 
eastward direction. but is unpassable and wninhabitable until it: has turned 
the south-vast flank of the Marishal Dagh. The sides of the wreat gorge are 
so abrupt that no path descends it, and communieation between Keramos and 


tT An account of the carly Karian tombs of panied by aimap, the completion of which has 
this neizhbour hood will appear in the next Tuen delayed, 
munber of this Juusnal, and will be accum- 
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the neighbourhood of Mughla is maintained either along the northern slopes 
of the Kiran Dagh, or by a path over the Marishal Dagh from Chivelik to 
Yonaluk, and thence by Pirnari to Keraimos. 

A Greek deacon of Yasghirlar, the Christian village below Penjik, states 
that he has found traces at the head of the Kai Dévé of the ancient road from 
Stratonikeia to Keramos, and that this road went by Panimara up the valley 
of Kanevas, and hence by the head of the Καὶ Déré across the Marishal 
Dagh to Pirndri and Keramos: this remains to be verified. 

The alternative road inland from Keramos, which runs on the south side 
of the Kartal Déré, scems to be fairly well marked by a series of small sites 
between the Kiran Dagh and the upper part of the valley. 

(1) At Sarij (cistern’) is a large city site, 2,200 feet above the sea, 
defended on the north by the lofty precipice of the Kartal Déré (whose bed 
lies here at 1150 feet), and on the other sides by a long line of wall, which is 
mainly of Hellenistic (probably Rhodian) work, but in part also of earlier 
date: it is the only walled town of this period in the Nirau Dagh. The site 
of the theatre seems clear on the sonth slope, but there are no traces of stone 
seats or stage buildings. The only coins in the modern village were small 
Rhodian bronze, and the greater part of the fortifications doubtless dates from 
the Rhodian occupation of the mainland. Outside the wall to the south. on 
a flat piece of ground, is an enclosure about 40 yards square, entered by a 
gateway on the side which faces the town: it may have served some religious 
or sepuleral purpose, but the ground within it is thickly covered with frag- 
ments of tiles and other pottery, and its position snevests that the site was 
not chosen simply for purposes of defence, 

(2) Again, on the road from Sarij to Deniz Ovasi, at the point where the 
path to Bagh-yaka diverges, there is a well, and beside it a plane-tree of 
enormous size, now a mere trunk about 50 fect in circumference. The 
quantity of pottery lying about here indicates that the site was formerly in- 
habited, and probably that the well or the tree, or beth, were held sacred in 
antiquity. There do not however appear to be any remains of buildings, 

(3) At Bagh-yaka a small tower on the hill over the village protects the 
route from Stratonikeia towards the Kiran Dagh. 

(4) At Kinchek Pelen, above the direct road from the Kiran Dagh to 
Pisi, is a very small fortress of Hellenic masonry, quadrangular with a tower 
at each corner. It is the only one in this neighbourhood which is built on 
this plan. On the slopes of the hill on which the fortress stands are some 
simple rock tombs. A natural marvel is pointed out close by, a spring from 
which there is a strong escape of an odonrless gas, probably carbonic acid. 
The water is said by the natives to be instantly fatal to all animals that 
drink it, except jackals. 

(5) At Yerkessen there is a tower on the hill above the very considerable 
village. This small military post commanded the easiest road between the 
Kiran Dagh and the plateau of Mughla, and also the road from the Kiran 
Dagh to the hitherto unidentified city above Yenijé. The only inscription 
at Yerkessen is a fragmentary dedication by or fur a Rhodian στρατηγὸς 
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ἐπὶ τῶ πέραν (No. 15); so the fort is doubtless a link in the Rhodian system 
of defence. 

The plains of Pisi and Mughla, and other smaller ones east of Kartal 
Deévré basin, are completely encircled by mountains. like the upland plains of 
Arkadia and Crete ; while numberless springs come out under the Kiran Dagh 
along the coast between Keramos and Giova (Jova). 

At Mughla there is a Hellenic fortress on the flat-topped hill above 
the town. Its wall is fairly well preserved on the eastern side ; the other 
sides are precipitous, aud perhaps were never artificially protected. 

There are two small sites in the plain of Pisi: one called Pisi-asir, on a 
spur a little south-west of the town; the other on the north-east edge of the 
basin, about half way between Mughla and Kafeja (r. Benndorf, An: 7. TZist. 
Chis εἰς {αὐτὶ το Wien, xviii, 1892). 


Fre. 1—YrrkFssen; PIAN oF THD Fort, 


The Kartal Deré basin is bounded uortlovards by that of the China 
Chai, the southernmost headwater of the Marsyas, which reaches the 
Macander opposite Tralles. Like the Kartal Déré, it has a amore or less open 
upper basin, converging upon a long, narrow and unprofitable main valley, 
running nearly duc north to its Junction with the Mesevli Chai, which comes 
in fromm the cast at Inje Kemer, It contains little of interest, except the 
great sanctuary of Pandimara in the southernmost of its tributarics from the 
west; aud it has further been frally explored and described by MM. Hula 
and Szanto. WARLPZ spent several days in the triangle between the China 
Chai and the Mesevli Chia, but found nothing exeept the small sites men- 
tioned below. 

There is a small fort between Kafeja and Kara Koyun, commanding the 
route from the plain of Pisi into the Chiua Chai, and from thenee northward 
there are three small sites on the hills cast of the main valley. 
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(1) Near Boz-armud, above the mill where the last stream is crossed in 
coming from Akyedik and Mughla, there are traces in a torrent bed of a 
building of large blocks of marble, probably the local kind above mentioned. 
The site is thickly covered with soil, except where the torrent has excavated 
it. It looks not unlike a temple. 

(2) Above Elekji there is a line of wall with several towers, running 
along the crest of a spur of the hills on the north side of the Elekji Déré. 

(3) At Almajik there is a peculiar Hellenic tomb to be described later. 

At Inje Kemer (‘thin bridge’) the late bridge, which formerly carried 
an aqueduct and now carries the road across the China Chai, has been 
recently visited by MM. Hula and Szanto. It is worth noting that the road 
to Meskier, which it now carries, is rarely used, and can never have been a 
ercat thoroughfare, as it is exceedingly difficult for beasts; though it follows 
the only possible track. The ancient road from Alabanda to Alinda (?) and 
Kyon doubtless corresponds to the modern one marked by Kiepert, on the 
right (north) bank of the Mesevli Chai, The bridge itself was not meant for 
a road, but carried an aqueduct, as the channel-stones lying near it indicate. 
There are tombs on desolate ridges a little higher up the China Chiai, on the 
right bank, but no trace of a settlement. 


11.---- 00) Kereinos to Budrum. 


The natural line of communication between Keramos and Mylasa is vi 
the Déré Keui valley, Ishek Déré, and Karaji Hissar (Pedasa): the old road 
seems to have skirted the former over the spurs of the Marishal Dagh, and 
was defended by three forts: (1) on the ridge between the Kartal Déré and 
Pirnari, south of the latter; (2) a pre-Hellenic fortress at Ishek Déré imme- 
diately above the modern road, defended on the north by a precipice, and on 
the other sides by a double line of wall; (3) a similar and probably cotval 
fortress on a high peak north-east of it, overlooking Yeni Keui and Karaja 
Hissar, and the unexplored valley between this site and the Kartal Dagh, 
There may have been a road running up this valley and joining the road 
above mentioned from Keramos over the Marishal Dagh to Stratonikeia, 
which ascends not far from Yonaluk. 

Some two miles below the confluence of the Kai Dére with the Akchai, 
on the left (south) bank, and bounded on the west by a small valley north- 
wards through the Kurun Chiflik from the Kara Dagh, lies the important 
site of Karaji Hissar, first visited by MM. Doublet and Deschamps and 
rightly identified by them with Pepasa. It is a Hellenic fortified town 
containing a theatre and other publie buildings: the inseription published by 
MM. Doublet and Deschamps is from a building dedicated to Titus, which 
contains traces of another inscription. A little excavation would be easy 
and profitable. No coins have been found here as yet. 
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PEDASA. 


Judcich formerly placed Pedasa at Evrim (J/i/th. xii. 331), but Etrim is 
wanted for Theangela (Class, Rev. ii. 333). It is rightly placed by MM. 
Doublet aud Deschamps at Karaja Hissar, on the evidence of the inscription 
in B.CLH. xiv. (1890), p. 627. But if this was the only town of the name 
in Karia, it is very difficult to explain several allusions to it in classical 
literature, 

A, To take the first passages which suit Karaji Hissar: Herodotos v. 
119—121 describes the cainpaign of Daurises against the Karian rebels 
after the sack of Sardis. The Karians gave battle on the low ground south- 
west of the junction of the Marsyas and Macander. They were beaten, and 
retired south [on Mylasa], but rallied and gave battle again at Labranda, to 
detend their national sanctuary, and dispute the pass (rid Alinda ?) from the 
Marsyas basin to that of Mylasa. Here they were beaten again; and a 
third battle apparently lost them Mylasa, in spite of Greek reinforcements 
from Miletos, Driven to desperation, however, and πυθόμενοι ὡς στρα- 
τεύεσθαι ὁρμέαται of ἸΤέρσαι ἐπὶ τὰς πόλις σφέων, ἐλόχησαν τὴν ἐν 
ἸΤηδάσῳ odov—tlivy lay in wait on the road in [the territory of] Pedasos 
and utterly defeated the Persians in a night cngavement. Here ‘ the road 
in Pedasos’ can hardly be other than the pass southwards from Mylasa rid 
Mentesht Boghaz to Karaji Hissar, whence roads diverge to Keramos, and to 
Theangela and Halikarnassos, This is not the direct road to Halikarnassos, 
but is the obvious route for au army beut on reducing the whole neighbour- 
hood in detail; and Karaji Hissar is the first stage on it after Mylasa. 

(2) After the sack of Miletos (Hdt. vi. 20) the Persians retained, in 
their own hands, τὰ περὶ τὴν πόλιν καὶ τὸ πεδίον, τὰ δὲ ὑπεράκριεα 
ἔδοσαν Καρσὶ Πηδασεῦσι ἐκτῆσθαι. Whether τὰ ὑπεράκρια means the 
uplands of Mts, Grion and Latimos, or the spuis iminediately south of Mile- 
tos; or? whether τὸ πεδίον includes Mylasa, aud τὰ ὑπεράκρια the southern 
boundary of it, which the Persians had, as we have scen, already suffered 
enough over, there is uo difficulty in referring Καρσὶ Πηδασεῦσι to the 
people round the Karaji Hissar site; though the phrase is less applicable 
to the inhabitants of a town than to the whole population of a district ; 
whereof more further on, 

(3) Sunilarly the Pedasa of Livy xxxiti. 30 suits Karaji Hissar. The 
terms of peace Luposced by Rome upon Philip included the withdrawal of 
Macedonian garrisous from Euromos, Pedasa, Bareylia and Tasos: ze. the 
evacuation of the approaches to Mylasa and Stratonikeia from the sea-ports 
of the Latimic, Inssic, and Keramie σα] νι, Karaja: Hissar, as we have scen 
above 4. 191), commands the only read from Keramos, and one of the 
alternative roads from Halikarnassos to Mylasa: Bargylia commands the 
other. 


2 OF thes: alternatives. WRAP. prefers the first. ILULOM. the seeond 
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(4) Finally, Strabo knows of a Pedason in the territory of Stratonikeia 
in his time: Πήδασον δὲ καὶ ἐν τῇ viv Στρατονικέων πολίχνιόν ἐστιν, 
ΟἹ] (--- 13.1.59}. 

#. (1) But in the last passage, Strabo devotes a far Iarger space te 
another Pedasa, desolate in his time, but formerly of some importance. He 
says that the Leleves, whom Homer knows of in the Troad (Μ΄, K 420), were 
driven out thence by Achilles, so that the Pedasos there was destroyed. 
Ἔν δὲ τῇ μεσογαίᾳ τῶν ᾿Αλικαρνασέων τὰ ]Πήδασα ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν ὀνομασθέντα 
ἣν πόλις, καὶ νῦν ἡ χώρα Ἰϊηδασὶς λέγεται. φασὶ δ᾽ ἐν αὐτῇ καὶ ὀκτὼ 
πόλεις ὠκίσθαι ὑπὸ τῶν Λελέγων πρότερον εὐανδρησάντων, ὥστε καὶ τῆς 
Καρίας κατασχεῖν τῆς μεχρὶ Μύνδου καὶ Βαργυλίων, καὶ τῆς Πισιδίας 
ἀποτεμέσθαι πολλήν. ὕστερον δὲ...... ἠφανίσθη τὸ γένος, τῶν δ᾽ ὀκτὼ 
πόλεων τὰς ἕξ Μαύσωλος εἰς μίαν τὴν ᾿Δλικαρνασὸν συνήγαγεν, ὡς 
Καλλισθένης ἱστορεῖ: Συάγγελα δὲ καὶ Μύνδον διεφύλαξε. τοῖς δὲ Πηδα- 
σεῦσι τούτοις φησὶν «Ἡρόδοτος ὅτε μέλλοι τι ἀνεπιτήδειον ἔσεσθαι καὶ τοῖς 
περιοίκοις, τὴν ἱέρειαν τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς πώγωνα ἴσχειν. τρὶς δὲ συμβῆναι τοῦτο 
αὐτοῖς. Then follows the passage (A. +) above. The passage is worth 
quoting thus fully, because it establishes: (1) that there existed still the 
name Pedasa in Strabo’s time elsewhere than at Karajd Hissar, (2) that it 
was the name of a /isfvu?, which at its greatest extension reached Bargylia, 
ie. the outlet of the Kar Ova basin, and which included Syangela (Theangela) 
at the head of the Kar Ova, as well as all the peninsula of Myndos; (3) that 
six of its eight towns ceased to exist independently after the time of 
Mausolos; (4) that in the Lelegian IIndacis χώρα was a town named τὰ 
Πήδασα, up-country from Halikarnassos ; (5) that this was the town with 
the cult of Athene (Hut. 1, 175). 

(2) Pliny, W/Z. v. 29, gives the names of the six towns incorporated by 
Mausolos, perhaps on the same authority, Kallisthenes, whom Strabo quotes 
so meagrely; they are Theangela, Sibde, Medinasa, Euranion, Pedasos, 
Telmissos. Theangela, however, is specified by Strabo as having been left 
unincorporated by Mausolos, and must be omitted from consideration here. 
Telmissos is identified with the group of early Karian sites on the Kara 
Dagh (7. below, and our paper in /ZZS. xiv. (1594) pp. 373 tf). Medmasa 
is certainly between Karyanda and Myndos, and near the north coast of the 
peninsula ; probably Borghaz (p. 210 below). Sibde and Euranion remain 
unknown, and do not appear even in the Athenian tribute-lists. One of 
them perhaps represents Alizetin (p. 199). Note the absence from Pliny’s list 
of Termera and Karyanda. The Pedasos of Pliny must be τὰ Πήδασα of 
Strabo, and must be looked for inland of Halikarnassos and not very far off. 

The magnificent walled Karian town of Ghiuk Chalar (p. 202), with its 
extensive necropolis of tumuli aud chambered tombs, exactly oceupies the 
situation required ; ao] its identification with this other Pedas: is confirmed 
(v) by the occurrence of the place-name Bites (Adm. Charts, ‘Petasa’) in the 
lowland south-west of the Ghink Chalar hills, (7) by the discovery of the 
site of an Athene temple in the valley running down to Bités from the 
west end of the citadel of Ghink Chalar; with an inscription which we 
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publish below (No. 4), This goes to confirm the probability that Herodotos 
refers to this Pedasa in the passages quoted by Strabo above (Tht. i. 175. 
vail, 104}. 

(3) Herodotos G. 175) further says that. when attacked by Harpagas, the 
inhabitants of this Pedasn were the only Nariuis whe held out. ὄρος τειχί- 
σαντες τῷ οὔνομά ἐστι Addy. Now the uame Lida has been given by 
recent veoeraphers, without any adequate authority whatever, to the whole 
range of the Kiran Dagh (Adm. Chart 1604) and to the mass of the 
Marishal Dagh and its northward cstension: ἀκ. MM. Donblet and 
Deschamps (2.0L xv. 175 n2) describe Pandmara’as lying on a spur ot 
Mt. Lida ‘le Kerdu Dagh des Tures’; a double confusion. beeanse the name 
Kiran Dagh (Kerenda, Adm. Chart 1604) is properly applied ox/y to the 
coast range between Keramos and Idyma, whereas Pandmara, as above 
mentioned, is on an eastward spur of the Penjik Dagh. 

On the other hand, the name Lida occurs along with a number of other 
le? neanes (of which only Si/aahis and Termere are identifiable) in the 
ercat Halikarnassian inseription dealing with the sale of properties (B.CLH. 
iv. (1SSO), p. 295 ff). [tis therefore probable that Mt. Lida too is close to 
Halikamassos. It ay represent the hills close round Ghiuk Chalar, where 
there is a difficult pass from the north side of the isthmus; more probably 
it is the bold range of hills lining the north coast cast of the isthmus 
which command both the coast road to Halikarnassos from Bargylia and 
Mylasa, and the longer but quite usual and modern main road from Mylasa 
εὐ Windya and through the Kar Ova, and which are still erewned by the 
remains of an otherwise inexplicable line of wall, for more than a mile along 
the brow, with a number of tumnli behind it on the south side, and 
the remains of cither tumuli or torts on its eastward spurs looking over 
Bargvlia. 

Looking back now at the passage about the later ambush on the ‘road 
in Pedasos’ (Hdt. ν. 121), it scems not impossible that this also is to be 
referred to the *Pedasa’ of Ghiuk Chalar, not to that of Karaji Hissar: but 
the silences of Herodotus as to the identity of the successive plans of 
defence ought to be allowed some weight against this view: érl Tas πόλις 
σφέων, however, in that passage, might very well be a reference to the cight 
towns of Strabo's ΠΠηδασίς. 

And frithersit may have been in consequence of their repeated stub- 
bornness that the Nariaus of the Πηδασίς were eventually propitiated with 
a share of the conquered territery of Miletos. Ti that ease, the only 
literary allusions which remain to the Pedasos of Karaji Hissar are that in 
Livy about the Macedonian garrison. and that in Strabo to the πολίχνιον in 
the territory of Stratonitkeia, 

The redupheation of the name teadly needs exeuse. Besides the 
Pedasos on the Situioeis. in the Troad (Strabo xiii. 1, 7, 50, 59, 1), we know 


©The same αν να ἢ οὐ the τὴ πε πα πο] of Κατα Hissar ΖΕ ΔΜ vivo p. 627 (Doublet and 
Deschamps). Ch ΟΠ αν. 139 (Haussoudier 
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of another near Kyzikos (Acathokles, MILG. iv. p. 289. Φ and another, 


Bi. dis a compound 


again a? Lelegian’ town. in Messenia (Strahe vill. £, 1- 
place-name, of a kind net uncommon in the Aegean area ihe same root 
perhaps reappears in the Pisidian Peduelisses. 


Moxastin DAGH. 


Below Karaja Hissar the main valley turus inore northward to skint the 
prominent Monastir Dagh (1700 feet: Kiepert’s Kara Dag), and descends 
again westwards through a narrow gorge turning several iuills. Any road 
froin Pedasa to Theangela must have gone south of the Monastir Dagh, and 
past Kirsalar. 

The summit of the Monastir Dagh is oceupicd by a fortress of some 
extent, the outer wall of which has been purposely destroyed. 

Tts masonry must have becn very similar to that of the wall of the Kara 
Dagh fortress. Within the wall are house ruins in a condition which barely 
allows the lines of their walls to be traced. Outside the fortress at no great 
distance on the northern continuation of the ridge are other similar house 
ruins, A precipice of some 200 feet in height fringes the hill on the cast 
and torins so cfficient a defence that the fortress wall is not coutinucd along 
its crest. The face of this precipice is broken by a few steep colors and on 
ascending one of these, about half way between the fortified stammit and 
the other ruins, we find ourselves in a little hollow which is a sacred place 
(fede) for the inhabitants of the villages of Alaji and Kushyaka. Here at 
a certain season, just after the first autumu rains, they come and sacrifice a 
lamb ora kid. It chanced that W.R.P. visited the place on the morrow of 
such a sacrifice, and found, hanging on the branches of one of the vencrable 
trees which grow in this hollow. the liver and certain other portions of the 
victim, left for the spirits of the place to consume. The sanctity of the place 
to-day is further attested by the existence in it of tombs of two holy men. 
There is no doubt that it is an old Carian ἑερόν which has preserved its 
sanctity ever since. At the head of the comm, by which it is approached 
is an old terrace wall; below this, among the fillen stones, are quantities of 
pieces of pottery. ent mn the rock to the right of the ascent is a receptacle 
which must have been meant to contain water for ritual purposes: and just 
beside the tombs of the Turkish saints are two marbles. one set upon the 
others 

KINDY \. 
There is an untortified settlement, probably pre-Hellenic. with several 
large buildings on a dall immediately above Aghachli Oyuk. The hills he- 
The smediler is a figment of ἃ Gieek oo rovisitng the site, ts unprotabb that they 
moulding, with ese and tongue pattern: the were brought to this not easily accesside plice 
other struck me oat first sight as being Byzau- ἧς votive olluines, although we knew how 
tine, Tut afterwards as Tning a piece of ehl ἀπε ἢ the χυτὴ power ef sculptured <teurs is 
Carian work My drawings of the marbles esteenedd by superstitions pesple aim tlise 
were lost. owing to a mishap, amt Tocannet — countibs —W ἐν}, 
verity any judgment about them without 
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tween the Yemikler Déré and the Kar Ova are crowned by a notable fortress 
(Κα!) above Cholmekji Keui, and by numerous tumuli, all of which must be 
taken in connexion with the town-site on the spur above Uch-bunar, which 
is now decisively identified with Kinpva. The celebrated temple of Artemis 
is represented on a site immediately opposite, across the Yemikler Deve. 

Kindya must be placed at Sirtmesh Kalé. a Karian fortress of consider- 
able extent and in a very commanding position, The outer line of defence 
follows on the west the ue of a precipitous escarpment, and here any small 
artificial additions to the natural defence have disappeared. On the other 
sides runs a wall never of massive proportions and similar in its masonry to the 
inner wall, a characteristic specimen of Karian masonry. No series of tumuli 
appears to exist in its immediate neighbourhood, as we should expect in the 
case of a Karian place of the importance of Kindya, and P. was formerly 
inclined to place this town at Cholmekji Kalé, in the neighbourhood of 
which there are tumuli; but on the other hand Cholmekji Kalé (described 
below), which has a large series of tumuli and is the only alternative site for 
Kindya, is a purely Hellenic fortress and of smaller extent than Sirtmesh 
Kalé: nor are there any traces near it of a site for the temple of Artemis 
Kindyas which we must suppose to have been close to the ancient city. On 
a slight eminence north of Sirtinesh Kalé and separated from it by the 
stream which descends from Yemikler are many marbles indicating that an 
important building, almost certainly a temple, stood on this isolated site. 
Two inscriptions have been found here; one that is published by Messrs. 
Cousin and Diehl (Bull. xii. 37), the other one recently published in the 
Bulletin (xviii. p. 199), of which we can give a more perfect copy (No. 8). It 
is very improbable that these stones have been brought over even from the 
nearest site, Bargylia (which lies on the other side of the gult): and one of 
them is a dedication to Artemis Kindyas. 

Kindya therefore may be placed with certainty at Sirtmesh Kalé; and 
even if it proves that the tumuli are confined to the ridges near Cholmekji 
Kale, which have been examined more closely than those near Sirtmesh 
Kale, it can still be maintained that the whole of this small range was in 
the territory of Kindya, and that for some reason its large tombs were built 
at some distance from the town, The tumuli on the ridge east of Cholmekji 
Kale are, indeed, as their masonry shows, of a date perhaps contemporary 
with the walls of that fortress, and it is possible that, when they were 
made, Sirtmesh Kalé had for some strategical reason been abandoned 
and the residence of the old princely families transferred to Cholmekji 
Kale. 

Messrs. Cousin and Diehl have already sugyested that the site where 
they found their inseription is that of the temple of Artemis Kindyas, and 
had they visited the old Karian fortress in the immediate neighbourhood, 
their conjecture would have become a certainty. Their suggestion should 
have been adopted by Kiepert. who visited Sirtmesh Kalé. We do not know 
if this is the site which Texier in’ his sinall book on Asia Minor (p. 638) 
mentions and conjectures was the site of the temple of Artemis. He 
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describes it, looking from Bargylia, as being ‘dans la plaine située de lautre 
eété des collines,’ which is unfortunately so vague as to be useless. 

Cholmekji Kalé is an exteusive Hellenic fortress on the top of a high 
hill. Tt has a double line of fortification, except on the north-west, all of 
the ordinary type of later Hellenic masonry with drafts at the corners. 
The exact course of the oval line of wall is much obscured by bushes, and 
of three towers only the foundations remain: within the northward gateway 
foundations are distinctly visible. The space east of the inner line of fortifi- 
cations is quite flat, and contains two underground covered passages. Their 
extent cannot be determined without excavation, and their purpose is not 
obvious. The strategical importance of this fortress depends on its command 
of the easiest road from the Taliani plain tou the Kar Ova. On the ridge 
to the north-east are some remarkable tumuli 

The Kiran Dagh (Kerenda, Adm. Ch. 1604), which lines the north shore 
of the Keramie Gulf from Keramvs to Giova, has far fewer valleys leading to 
the sea than Kicpert’s map indicates; in particular the large valley, rauning 
north-west, would cut across the Kartal Déve, if it existed as fur as it is 
marked. The seaward slopes are very abrupt, and leave rovum for no coast- 
land or even for a good road from Keramos to Idyma, which is rightly 
placed at Giova: a single watch-tower at Akbuk, a little vast of Keraios, 
marks a gap in the Kiran Dagh and may indicate the ancient port of the 
nameless site at Sari, the ‘Rhodian’ masonry of which is very similar. 
West of Keramos, the coast-range (Kara Dagh—Fezlikan—Kaplan Dagh) is 
much less precipitous and continuvus, but has uot yet been thoroughly 
explored. Some distanee west of Keramos is a watcli-tower of beautiful 
polygonal masonry and a little west again of this is a site uear the sea with 
brick-work buildings of Roman or Byzantine times. Near this was found 
a dedication to Ἥρα ᾿Ακταία, whose temple is to be luoked for here (see 
Hicks, Cervamus und its Inscriptions, IHS. xi. 1890). 


BARGASA. 

Bargasa is placed by Kiepert at Vasilika (Fezlikin Yailasi). It occurs 
as Πάργασα in the Athenian tribute-lists, and struck numerous coins. 
Strabo’s words (656) εἶτα μετὰ Κνέδον, Κέραμος καὶ Bapyaca, πολίχνια ὑπὲρ 
θαλάττης (JAILS. 1. p. 109) would lead us to look for it on or near the northern 
coast of the Keramic Gulf. There are no ruins at Fezlikan Yailasi of a city 
of note in Roman times: only a tower perched on a preeipitous hill. 
Alizetin, though west uf Keramos, will not do, as this site was deserted in 
the fourth century. If Bargasa is anywhere in the region which Strabo 
indicates, the only site which will suit it is the ancient town between Yeuijé 
aud Ula (imap)? This is a Hellenic city of some size and importance. 
It contains a sinall theatre and outside its walls are some very remarkable 
and beautiful tombs. In the plain ou the west, just beneath the etty, are the 
remains of one or more large marble buildings, but no inscriptions have 


3 Au account of the tamuh, and the map, follow in the next Journal. 
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been found. At the saine time the order of the names in Strabo indicates 
that Bargasa lay west of Keramos. There isa reason however for believing 
that Bargast is north of Amyzon and Alabauda, where Ptolemy's imap puts 
- Diligent search in the ueighbourhood of the Gulf of Keramos has 
revealed not one single coin of Bargasa. Yet they are by nu means un- 
common. W.R. P. has six or seven all brought fiom Aidin and bought in 
Smyrna. It is noteworthy that coins of Keramos, which one not unfreyuently 
mevts with at local centres of trattic, such us Mylasa and Mughla, are tar 
rarer in the Smyina market than those of Bargasa. Bargasa will therefore 
probably be found in the unexplored country between Amyzon and Aidin. 
Ptolemy’s view is further supported by the fact that Bargasa occurs next to 
Neapolis in a list of Lydian and Karian cities which combined to honour the 
juemory of a citizen of Antioch (Buresch, lf, Muth, xix. p. 102). Although 
the order of the cities here is of course not strictly geovraphical, yet, as the 
editor points out, they in some imeasure fall into geographical groups. 
Another reason for not placing it at Yenijé is that there is a river-god on 
sulue of its coins, and this implies the existence of a perennial stream, such 
as docs not exist either at Yenyé or at Vasiliki. 

Ti coasting along, we found terraces, house touudatious, ete., of unhewn 
masuury οἷν ἃ precipitous hill (1300 feet) overhanving the small bay known 
as Hellenika,? but nothing further to justify the name: several large tumult, 
however, on the skyline some miles northward, probably in the neighbour- 
hood of Theangela; aud x tine tomb, to be described later, on the ‘land Orak 
(Ada. Ch. 1604). 

The hilly country between the west border of the Kar Ova and Budruim 
isof a very porous variety of the liuestoue, and remarkable for its absolute 
lack of water. The whole supply is now derived from cisterus, which being 
whitewashed form couspicuous laudimarks, especially along the roads, ΑἹ 
present there is net oa sinele village in this district, but the numerous, 
apparently pre-LHellenic. renin ane that it was well populated at a remote 
period. ‘The suuthern LE efit as far as the coast is a large chitik, now 
the ptoperty of a Creck of Budruwn, M. Maneli, drained by a fan-shaped 
basin from Kizil Avach to Alizetin (yc. below), 

Tu this waterless section between the Ker Ova and Budruim, the line of 
the old road follows very closely that of the inodern track, keeping cluse 
under the conspicuous range of hills which lines the northern coast, and 
crossing in detail the strewm-beds which converge upon the southward valley 
iy owhich ΔΙ. Manelis thom lies close to tie sea. The route is further 
tutticated by ascites of Krai aad Hellenic cheuabered tombs, the latter of 
sete cureditec tired pretensions, Which [le ou either side of if ab intervals, 
μοι about an hom after the ceeent thom the Kar Oven continuity to 
a polit ueath opposite to the hamiler ot Kial Asach, on the watershed 
between the north-west tributaries of Mo Meurett’s stream, ane the south-east 
valley head of that which flows northwards to the north side of the Budrum 


© Marked i Abkehbb Bay, Adne Ch. 1604, 
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Isthmus, reaching the sea at Durvanda, and determining the course of the 
north-coast road trom Halikarnassos to Bargylia. Most of these tombs are 
very much shattered, but the plan and even the elevation of several can be 
determined with some accuracy ; they do not however present any noteworthy 
features. Belonging to one of them is a square base of roughly dressed lime- 
stone, with a vine wreath in relict, and the inscription 


APMOAION TOY APMOAIOY 


The top of the base is circular, and has a round hole in the middle to 
support a bronze object. Height 23 cm., breadth of frout 53 cm., front to 
back 54 cm. 

Close to the north side of the road nearly opposite to Kizil Ayach is a 
totally ruined building with large untluted columns, very much overgrown 
with bushes: it has the look of a small temple or herodnu, but is very prob- 
ably only an elaborate Hellenic tomb. 

Ascending the western valley head of the northward stream, the read 
crosses au easy pass where there seem to be traces visible of the earlier 
track, and descends by a series of new zigzags into the deep river-bed which 
runs down upon the north-west quarter of Halikarnassus, and sv inte the bas 
through the Greek quarter of Budruin. 


ALIZETIN, 


In the headwaters of the easternmost tributary of M. Mangli’s stream, 
which runs through a wooded gorge into the main valley about half an tour 
from the sea, is a large and remarkably well preserved Karian site known as 
Alizetin, on a conspicuous spur of the southern hills, ucarly 1,000) ft. high, 
and close above, and south of, the cistern and imandra which lie in the middle 
of the basin. The circuit wall (PL TX. 4) is of large blucks of a local lime- 
stone very dark in colour, and containing many black Hints, nodules of which 
are also scattered everywhere in the soil. One vf the best preserved towers. 
on the north side, is represented in Pl. IX. ὅς. The space within is crowded 
with buildings of the commun limestone slabs without cement, which are 
often preserved above the level of the first floor, though naturally all the 
woodwork has perished (PL IX. 3, 4): the most pertect house-walls are quite 
twenty fect In height, and provided with winduw-openings. The streets 
between them are narrow and irregular. Several buildings on the south-east 
slope of the site are supported on terrace walls of chormiots blocks of the 
compact black limestone, and show also. above, sigus of repeated rebuilding 
in more or less regularly squared aud isodemous masonry, Pwo i particular 
deserve a detailed description. (1; An oblong substructure. of very laree 
rudely polygonal blocks, contains two cluunbers, like these of the Nartan 
tombs, with false-vanlted roots, cutered by low doors in the side facing down 
the hill, (2) On asuperstructure was a portico tacing wp the hill, with closed 
ends. Ona stylobate of two steps, two piers between antae supported the 
roughly dressed archittave: these piers consisted vach of a single bluck, or 
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rather slab, rectangular in section, and tapering upwards on the broad faces : 
they terminated above in large simply voluted capitals, one of which is 
cumpletely preserved (Fig. 2); to judge from a socket in the top step im 
which one of them apparently stood, they were set with the arrow tace 
outwards; and consequently with the volutes facing not to the front, but 
sideways. On the architrave rested roof-beams of stone, reaching from front 
to back of the building; dressed to the form of a very low gable, so as to 
support the rafters and roof-slabs directly. The floor is paved with large 
rectangular slabs, and the lower part of the walls is adorned with a course of 
similar slabs set vertically as parastades. The dimensions of the building 
are: length 24 ft. 9 in., front tu back 10 ft. 2 in. 


Επ 2.—ALIZETIN : CAPITAL 


We hoped to be able to return to Alizetin after our tirst visit, and 
untortunately deterred the exceution of a regular plan of the town, which is 
by tar the most adequate known speciinen of Kariau architecture. The site 
is su exposed, however, that excavation would probably yield very little. The 
settlement appears to have come to an abrupt end at a comparatively early 
date; and it may very well have been one of the cight Lelegian towns whose 
populations were transferred by Mausolos to Halikarnassus. Out of Pliny’s 
list’ Sibde aud Euranion remain unidentified, and Alizetin may be one of 
these. The tombs along the road, above mentioned, may represent the 
corresponding necropolis, but sume of them are certainly later than the 
fourth century. No tombs have been found in the inmediate ucighbourlvod 
of the site, but there is a small sanctuary with early terra-cottas. 

There is another extensive city site on the high peak south-east of 
Halikarnassos, which on the other side overlooks the Kizil Agach valley. 
The city wall can be clearly traced, but is uot in wood preservation. Detailed 
exploration of this important but hitherto wauoticed town is reserved ‘for 
neat yeu, On the way down from this site to Hagios Georgios, the eastern 
suburb of Budritm, are the remains of ἃ live tuniulus, probably of our 
Pcommpound” type. On the back of the ridge which runs from the city peak 
the cape opposite: the cast end of Arkonnesus, are numerous * Lelegian’ 
house-ruins Σ and a small fort, not yet described, above the farmhouses of the 
Maneli Chitlik. 
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WIl—TZhe Peninsula of Myndos. 


Of HALIKARNassos we have nothing to add to existing accounts, except 
Luscriptiuns 5 and 6, and a note of the probable course of the principal roads 
thence into the peninsula of Myndos, 

1. There are traces of an old track in the deep ravine which leads 
directly north from the north angle of the old town, and straight towards 
Ghiuk Chalar; and it is probable that an extension of this led along the line 
of a difficult modern track, down a side valley into the northward ravine 
which reaches the sea at Durvanda; where it joimed the ruad from Karvanda 
to Bargylia, and, further on, the main north-coast road from Halikarnassvs to 
the latter town. 

2. From the west gate of Halikarnassos the old read to Myndos follows 
very closcly the [πιὸ of the mudern one. The extension of the Ghink Chalar 
tumuli south-east towards Chirkin perhaps indicates that if received in the 
plain of Bites a branch trom the west gate vf Ghink Chalar. The road to 
Telmessus diverged uear the last-uamed junction, and followed a wide ravine 
through the Kara Dagh, descending upon the Apollo temple below Telmessos, 
where there are traces of a well-worn track, and fiom thence into the Ghiol 
valley to Karyanda, Further on again, from Episcopi,a cross ruad led up the 
Hpiscopt valley and down upon Sandama. This road also is very deeply 
worn in several places near the top of the pass. There was probably a branch 
of it over a pass further cast, past the fort at Tremil, to the small towus 
round the bay: here again the present track is evidently of great age. 

The main read τὸ Myndos can again be traced further vn, over the 
watershed at Kiurej!, where there is a small fort, aud along the north side of 
the Akcherenda valley. It takes an obvious line aud is closely tullowed by 
the modern track most of the way. 

3, The course of the direct road from Halikarnassus to Termera (Assarlik) 
is not clear, If there was one, it probably diverged southwards from 
Episcupi, and ran between the svuth range and the sea. The road from 
Myndos to Termera, and to the little port below it on the south coast, was 
probably of early and considerable importance ; it can probably be traced uear 
Kadi Kalessi, and its Itue across the ridge close to the west cnd of Assaurlik 
is one of the best exuunples in the ueighbourhoul, the hollow way being from 
ten to fifteen feet deep. An instance ofits use in the fifth century is probably 
atforded by the tribute-list for 425 Bec, where the ἀργυρολόγος records 
Μύνδιοι παρὰ Téppepa shortly after Termera, Kindy, and Karyanda, 

4. From Myudos northward a coast road pisses a succession of small 
forts and settlements, ipeluding that at Tremil above mentioned, and 
eventually reaches Karyanda (Bardliay aud πὸ joms the Halikarnassos- 
Bargylia road at Durvanda. 

On the western summit of the island of Arkonucxos is a remarkable 
temenos, which has been described by Dr. Dorpteld in Ith, μι. xiv. 


(p. 466 Β΄ PL XIL, NUT). 
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There is a simular isolated house on the promuntory of Urun> on the 
mainland ; it consists of a rectangular outer court containing traces of rough 
chambers, and enclosing a well-built citadel of dressed polygonal masonry, 
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Fic. 3.—Urnen: PLAy oF A Fortrriep Hovse. 


also subdivided into rooms, and with a door threshold on the west side. It 
appears tu be of carly Hellenic work, but the few fragments of pottery on 
the site do not afford any positive confirmation. 

At Ghink Chalar, the identification of which with PEpasa has been 
already discussed (p. 193), nearly the whole of the fortifications of the name- 
less town are preserved, and foundations of houses within; but the site has 
been much denuded, and is now overgrown with trecs. Outside the town, in 


Pic. $—Guitk CHALAR FROM lnk δὴ, 


a viuley which runs westward into the plain of Bites, is the substructure of a 
large building of rough native masonry. This was probably the temple ot 
Athene to which Tuseription No. # belongs. The necropolis is extensive, and 
contains taany fine chambered tumuli which will be described Lelow. 

On the first slopes of the hills rowel Ghink Chalar, in approachipe Chirkan 
village from the west (but north of the Myndos road, which we had lost;, we 
stiumbled at meht upon terraces and walls, thickly overgrown, But we could 
net make anvthing of thei, and were unable to revisit the spot. 


δ -Quioun,’ the E horn of *Petasa Bay. Adin. (Ch. 1ῦ0 }. 
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At Episcopi are the ruins of a large Byzantine church. Recent search 
tor building stones has unearthed an inscribed column, certainly brought from 
Halikarnassos where similar ones exist. The name and position of the village 
would lead us to think that it is the ἱερόν mentioned in the Votitive 
Episcopatuum between Myudos and Halikarnassos. 

At Kiureji the tower already mentioned is of Hellenic masonry: it 
cummands the highest pass on the road, and marks the frontier between the 
territories of Myndos and Halikarnassos. On the pass itself is a simple 
rock tomb. 


TERMERA (ASSARLIK). 


Chifut Kalé certainly commands the natural port of Assarlik, and, as 
has been said abuve (p. 201), a well-worn road passs Assarlik in that direction. 
Lelegian towns however are not found vn peninsulas, πον, what is more 
important. on heights which, like Chifut Kald, are eynally abrupt on all sides, 
They usually occupy lofty positions where on one or more sides a precipice 
saved the necessity of building a wall, but where access on the other sides 
is comparatively casy. The mediaeval builders, on the other hand, selected 
peaks which were by nature almost inaccessible, and built fortresses thereon, 


Bic. 6,—Guiukx CHALARK: Εν Garb, LloM WILHIN,. 


the walls of which are continuous even along the brink of precipices. The 
Hellenic principle, here ws elsewhere, was a wise mean. 

The very extensive necropolis, also, has Assarlik tor its centre, and not 
Chifnt Καὶ The topography is discussed in detail i 75.11.8. viii. p. G4 th 
ΟΥ̓ΡᾺ), where a description of the necropolis is given, and a drawing of a 
part of the fortress wall) The chambered tumuli described by Newton 
(Helivarnessus, etc. pp. 583 fh) are in a valley on the north-west of the 
fortress, and a little to the west of the road trom Termera to Myndos, There 
are chambered reck-tombs in the north face of the acropolis, and in a triable 
cliff of volcanic tuff also facing north about half a mile from the town, a 
little west of the great piunacles of the range. Tn a mandra (shecp-fold) 
here, there are rock cuttings and foundatious in the same tuff, which may be 
auth oil press. 

On the south side of Assarlik. near the ride which Joins the acropolis 
to the udge where the tombs begin, and just outside the well-preserved 
postern-wate, there is a large slope of town-rabbish, with much pottery. 
Most of it is coarse uative ware; but in the upper layers we found scraps of 


’ Tuseription Nu. 2 below. 
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black-elazed and other Hellenic wares which indicate that the site was not 
deserted in the fourth and third centuries. 

On the sumnut of the hill, which is levelled and supported by a terrace 
wall of polygonal masonry fitted to the rock, there is a series of large 
subterranean chambers of rubble masonry which seem to have been covered 
by barrel vaults of the same rough work. These are probably mediaeval, 
and indeed it would be remarkable if so commanding a position had not been 
oecupied at least as an outpost by the lords of Chifut Kalé. We saw, 
however, no characteristically mediaeval pottery. 

The only other settlement on the south range is the hill ἘΠῚ0 on the south- 
cast slope of which are a uumber of very rough house or tomb platforms, but 
the site is quite denuded. The peninsula of Kephalukha (probably the 
ancient Astypalaca 11) seems to be quite unoccupied. Probably the whole of 
the south range and its lowlands belonged to Termera, with the Akcherenda 
river as froutier in the direction of Myndos. 


Mynbvus itself has been described elsewhere, and a drawing of the 
Cyclopean wall on the peninsula (which, as at Knidus, seems to have 
becu the original town) is given in JJZN, vill. p. 64 ἢ (W.R.P.) ΤΕ has no 
*Lelegian’ necropolis, and seems to have been, uulike Halikarnassos, a 
thoroughly Hellenic foundation. The only carly monument is the ‘ Cyelopean’ 
wall, which is unique in this part of Karia.’* Its continuous importance as 
a silver working centre is asserted alike by classical and mediaeval tradition 
and by its Turkish uame of Giumushli. The beach round the bay south 
of the harbour is strewn with masses of slay from the silver-furnaces, one 
of which is well exposed in the hollow way to Kadi Kald, soon after leaving 
the shore. All that remains is a circular pit some four feet in diameter, 
the sides of which appear tu have been lined with clay, and are thoroughly 
baked into brick. The great silver-mine is to be seen on the range behind 
the town; the shaft is very irregular, and of great size, and is filled with water 
to within thirty feet of the surface. There are still veins of silver-lead in 
this neighbourhood. 

On the southernmost and most detached peak above Kadi Kalé is a 
very small rectangular tower of quite unwrought stones, which would barely 
deserve notice, but that we found here fraginents of quite primitive hand- 
τας pottery, provided with striug-holes pierced in the brim, instead of with 
handles, the paste of which is mere brown mud from the marsh round 
Kara-toprak, and very slightly fired. So far as we know, this is the only 
record of Kavian enlture which is carlicr than the sub-Mykenacan tombs of 


Assurlik ΟΝ, vill. p. b+ tf). 


How far north of the town the coast belonged to Myndos, we cannot say 
with certainty. The neat considerable towns are Telinessus and Karyanda 


‘or maps: the hall las me Joval mane. Zephyiion i the promontory between Kadi 
pos if y 
᾿ be eer een es ᾿ ΘΗΝ See ᾿ ‘ 
Strabo tos ἐν & τῇ παραλίᾳ τοῦ ἡπείρυν  Kalé uid Giumushli, ᾽ν below p. 34. 
κατὰ Thy Μυνδίαν ᾿Αστυπάλαιά ἐστιν ἄκρα καὶ 42 It very clasely resembles the wall of Arke- 


Ζεφύριον: εἶτ᾽ εὐθὺς ἡ Muvdus, λιμένα ἔχυυσα. sine in Karpathos. —W.R.P. 
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(at Kara Dagh and Ghiél respectively, τῷ below, and JZZS, xiv. 373 ff) 
But there are several small unidentified sites along the intervening coast, 
and as, for the fifth century at all events, we have a series of wnidentificd 
names for this same neighbourhood. it is worth while to attempt to bring 
them together. 

The names are contained in the tribute-lists of the Athenian League, 
which, though their arrangement is generally most irregular, oecasionalls 
give short sections in geographical order; as though the logbook of one or 
other ἀργυρολόγος ναῦς had been transcribed at once on its arrival in Athens. 
and without filling in omissions from other sources. Sometimes, as in the 
case quoted above (p. 301), the route of a collector can be traced when he 
leaves the ship and goes up country. The lists which interest us here are 
as follows :— 


450 446 445 445 442 440 450 
Οἱ 82. 3. Ol, 83, 3 ΟἹ, 83 4 S84, 2 1 st 3 OL, 85.1. Ol, 86.1, 
‘lacijs ᾿Ιασῆς’ ᾿Ιασῆς {in reversed Αλικαρνασσών 
order] 
Πριανῆς Λάτμιοι 
Κινδυῆς < "laceis 
Βαργυλιῆς 
Ληψυανδῆς Ληψυανδῆς 
Καρυανδῆς Καρνανδῆς Kapvavdijs Καρυανδῆς 
Πασανδῆς Nagar ins 
Μαδνασῆς Μαδνασῆς Μαδνασῆς Μαδιασῆς Μάδιασα 
Πελεῶται Πελεῶται Πελεῶται Πελεᾶται Πέλεια 
Μύν]δ[ οι 
Καλ]ύδ[νιοι 
Τερ]μερ[ῆς Τέρμερα 
“Αλικαρνασσός 
Παρπασιῶται 
Βαργύλια 


Putting the lists of 450 and 443 together we have a continuous itinerary 
from Bargylia (when the Kindyan tribute is brought down to the sea) tu 
Termera, Between Karyanda and Myndos three small towns are mentioned, 
Pasanda, Madnasa, and Pelea. We know from other sourees that Madnasa 
or Medmasa (Plin. ALY. vy. 29) is in the near neighbourhood of Halikar- 
nassos. The only Pasanda the site of which is established is the ‘scala’ or 
harbour-town of Kannos in Lykia (see Stadiasmos M. Mein Geogr. Gr, Wi, i. 
p. £95). This Pasanda is certainly that mentioned in the tribute-list of 
ΟἹ. 86. 1 (436 B.C.) Καύνιοι----[ηλάνδριοι---Πασανδῆς---Καρβασυανδῆς παρὰ 
Καῦνον. In the earlier lists however there is suttcient evidence to make it 
probable that there were two Pasanda’s. In the list of Οὐ S4. 4 the Καύνιοι 
Πασανδῆς are entered as paying a half talent, the usual sun paid by Kannos, 
Tn the list of 82.5, besides the Pasanda next to Karyanda in the extract cited 
above, there is found in a previous column another Pasanda standing among 
more southerly surroundings. We may asstune from this that where Kaunos 
is cited apert fro Pasanda in the earlier lists, the latter is the northern 
town in the peninsula of Halikarnassos, 
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The corresponding sites north and east of Myndos. towards Barevlia 
are as follows τς 

AZAJUS (open-month’) is a very small tort or fortiticd fur oecupyine 
little plateau between Mandrais and Cerési (Garah of Adm. Chart. 1546). 
The iner chainber within it (Fig. 6) is roofed in native fashten with a 
‘false arch, and is entered by the passave which desecmds to it from the 
enst ste of the platform. Outside the fortress, and a little to the right of 
the entrance. the circle of an vilpress is ent in the rock. 


OILPRESS@ 


Fie. 6.—AZATIR. 


Boraaz, the fortress near the village of Gerési, was a place of more 
importance (Fig. τ). The beautiful tomb on the summit north of it is 
deseribed JAN. vill. p. 78, and the chambered tumulus on the western 
slope below the fortress itself is discussed below with the rest of its class. 
The fortress was evidently originally Karian, but has received important 
Hellenic additions, perhaps from the family who built the great tomb. The 
suminit of the hill is level, and is crowned by a keep or watch-tower; but 
as the whole of the eastern side and part of the western are defended by 
stecp rocks, there was no necessity for a continnons wall. The onter wall 
cannot be traced to N.E. beyond the potnt marked. The Hellenic masonry is 
easily distinguished from the earlier work, and is differently shaded in the 
plan, Owine to the dense undergrowth it is impossible to make sure of the 
course of the primitive wall (PLEX. 1) which appears here, and to establish its 
relations with the fortress above. On the sontherm side the fortress was 
approached along the ridge by a ventle slope. Its gate was naturally on this 
side, and near it apparently που a building of the Dorie order, as the 
people of Ger'si had found a block of a frieze with a trighyph, in digging 


tur stones. A little excavation would probably yield interesting results. 
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On the high ridge east of the peak Q (ἡ map) are several tumuli like those 
of Ghiuk Chalar, which may belong to the Gerési site, but are nearly an hom 
distant; a well-worn read however crosses the lowest point of the ridge 
to descend the Dere Keui valley. A ruined « Lelegian’ building on the peak 
itself seems to have been rectangular and might have been either a wateh- 
tower or a tomb. 

South of the village of Tremin there is a small fortress cut out of the 
boss of rock at the top of an isolated and fairly steep hill, sv as to leave a 
sunk platform, very fairly levelled, and partially surrounded by a natural 
parapet on the east and west. In the centre of the north side a tower of rock 
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Fig. 7.—Boreu az. 


has been left, some 15 feet high, on which there are remains of walls. On 
its east face is a rectangular projection, also cut out of the rock, but only 
8 feet high, which is hollowed into a small bank. At the south end of the 
rock-parapet of the west face there may have been a gateway with southward 
exit obliqnely under the wall. The southern face of the hill is crowned by a 
rectangular building, of which only a few courses remain, of rather better 
inasonry. In the middle of its outward wall is a projecting platform 2 feet to 
3 feet above the uneven ground, with four hollows like washing-troughs, 
averaging abont 17.6" + 1.16" in length and breadth. In the platform behind 
is a cistern cut in the rock, 17 feet long, 13 feet wide, and about 8 feet deep, 
partly choked with stones. West of this the platform is divided by the 
foundations of a wall into two courts, of which the southern is about 2 feet 
lower than the northern. The northern court ir defended by walls uf poly - 
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gonal masonry, and there are traces of an outer wall at the north-west comer, 
Below the village there are a few rock-cut tombs. 

Mz. Kallispért of Kalymnos. who accompanied us throughout our journey. 
suggests that Tremil preserves the name of Termile. Stephanos says (s.r. Tép- 
pepa): Téppepa πόλις Kaplas.... Τερμίλην δ᾽ ἑξῆς παραθήσομαι ἑτέραν 
ἔχουσαν γραφὴν, τὴν αὐτὴν οὖσαν, ὡς οἶμαι. Evideutly this is only his own 
conjecture, and it may well be that he has heard the two names. and, learning 
that they are both in the peninstila of Myndos, has wrongly referred both of 
them to the better known site. 


princes δὼ ᾿ ἜΡΡΕΙ πο ἊΝ ἜΝ Ὁ 
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There are several more tombs, one with an altar also eut in the rock, 
described by Newton (i dienrnassis, &e.. ἢν 592 ff Pl LXXVIL), about half 
an how off, near the west end of the ridge which fronts the bay between 
Saudama and Farélia peninsula, and others with taeades in the eastward 
clitts of the former, not far from the isthmas. One of them has several coats 
of faded fresco painting in the tympanum of the facade. We are clearly 
on a well established site. which went on into Hellenistic tines; but there 
are no clear traces of bnildings. only potszherds on both sides of the istlinus of 
Sandama, and a mediaeval. and at all events late Greek, pottery in the 
marshy ground at the root of Farclia promontory. 

On Farélia promontory itself there are traces of another small scttle- 
ment, round the house of a shepherd named Arslan, with claborate rock-cut 
tombs, one of which Arslui himself occupies, while another serves as his 
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stable. The outer chambers of both of these have fallen in, and are only pre- 
served in ground plan. There is at least one remarkable tumulus on this 
promontory, 

As the direct road trom Episcopi to Peléen approaches the latter, it is 
overhung on the west by the lofty precipice of the Turkmen Dagh 
(= ‘Pyramid Hill’ of Adm. Ch. 1546—1604). The northernmost summit of 
this hill is occupied by a small Lelegian settlement defended on the east by 
the precipice and alung the very steep western slope of the lill by a line of 
wall very like that of Assarlik. No tumuli have been observed here, but the 
slopes and ridges bencath the wall are so thickly wooded that it is impossible 
to say that there are none. The name of the neighbouring villave is Peleén, 
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and although Peleu is a well-known Turkish word, we may venture to econjec- 
ture that it ix an adaptation of the ancient Pela, 

No inseriptions have appeared cither at Tremil, or round the bay, or on 
either of the promontories. So we have nothing but the indirect evidence 
qnoted above by which to attempt to identify this group ot sites. 

Tt is however first necessary to fix the other terminal point of our lists, 


namely, Karyanpsa. Newton placed it long ago at Ghiol!! Kiepert amore 


τ. Malearaassus, SC. 1ἶν p 901 ἢ. 
H.S.—VoL. ΧΥ͂Ι, Ἢ 
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recently at Turandos. Both sites supply Strabo’s νῆσος καὶ πόλις καὶ λιμήν ; 
but Tiirandos was never a considerable town, and moreover is wanted for the 
Taramptos of Brit. Mus. Inser. (Halikarnassus) Dccexcvr. line 18. Ghidl, on 
the other hand, has a fine Karian fortitied town, with Hellenic additions, on 
the tutf escarpment above Farélia village, and a considerable necropolis, 
Karian, Hellenic and Graeco-Roman, extending thence to the bay. We saw 
also at a house near Farélia Bay a small Corinthian capital found in the 
neighbourhood, and were fortunate enough to acquire a fourth century bronze 
coin of autonomous Karyanda found on the western shore of Ghidl Bay. We 
have discussed these verifications of Newton’s conjecture in detail in AILS. 
xiv. 373 ff 

Tn the same paper we described a most important eroup of sites on the 
Kara Dagh: two towns, a temple site, and a fine chambered tuimulus; and 
identified them as the Karian Telmessos on the evidence of a third century 
inscription found on the tenaple site, and now built into a house in the yillace 
of Pelén. Kiepert had placed this Telinessos at Ghiol. ; 

Karyanda then being at Ghivl and Myndos at Cinmnshli, the sites on the 
Kara Dagh, the Turkinen Dagh and at Tremil being appropriated to Telines- 
sos, Pelta and Termile respectively, and Azajik being inerely a fortified farm, 
we are left with two sites, Sandama and Borghaz, to assign to the two 
remaining names. 

So fir as early remains go, Borghaz is far the more important. Madnasa 
in the tribute-tists paid two talents, while Pasanda and Peléa paid but half a 
talent cach. This puts Madnasa at Borghaz and Pasauda at Sandaina. 

But the order of the names in the list puts Pasanda west of Madnasa : 
that is, either Pasanda must go to Azajik, which is very unlikely, or Madnasa 
must go to Sandama, and Pasauda to Borghaz. 

Consequently, until more positive evidence is forthcoming, we are ina 
philological dilemma. Does the word Sandama come by metathesis (quasi 
“1 medaaS) from Madnasa, or by syncope (quasi ψανδα) from Pasanda? 
And may * Pasha ’-liman in Sandama peninsula be a corruption of the latter 
name 7 (WLRP.) 


TV—Nitts ὧν Latinos aud Geion. 


CHALKETOR, 


Strabo (xiv. 1,5) says that the eastern termination of Grion is in the 
neighbourhood of Etromos and Chalketor. The site of Chalkctor is dis- 
covered by inscriptions 28-32 at the village of Kara-Koyuu (‘black-well’) at 
no vreat distance from Enromos. Just above the village rises a steep hill 
with a round snmunit. At some little distance below the summit the hill is 
encircled by a wall which has been. at some time, purposely destroyed. In 
its preseut condition it very much resembles the wall of the Telmessos 
fortress near Halikarnassos (JAN. xiv. 373 tf.) and its masonry must have 
been of the native © Lelegian” type, Searcely any traces of buildings exist 
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within the wall: only some scattered stones just below the actual summit of 
the hill) This hill is separated by a small valley from another at the foot of 
whose northern slope lies the village of Kiosk, This other hill is also 
fortified by a wall, the masonry of which is of the type of the upper wall of 
Borghaz (Plate IX. 1.) and runs for some distance along the west and 
north faces of the hill. Here it has not been purposely razed, but on the 
other sides it seems to cease. No traces of buildings appeared within it. 
These two hill fortresses represent the old Karian Chalketor. The ruins of 
the Hellenic city are situated on a low spur between the villages of Kiosk 
and Kara-Koyun. It was never enclosed by a wall. There is no theatre, 
but there are numerous remains of public and sacred buildings, and one or 
two large sarcophagi. The houses in the village of Kara-Koyun are almost 
entirely built of the materials of the old town. 

In the time of the Athenian empire Chalketor paid a little less 
tribute than Euromos (or Hyromos, to give it its proper Karian ame). We 
dv not know how long it remained independent. Some cvins with a spear- 
head, for Zeus Stratios, as their type (cf. Baghajik temple) have been attri- 
buted to it: but none were found in the village. The inseriptions show that 
it was a place of some political note in the fourth century and that Apollo 
was its chief god (Inscr. No. 28), 


NARASA, 


The name is an old Karian one which has survived unaltered. In its 
neighbourhood we should look for the sanctuary of Zeus Narasos, who 1s 
mentioned along with other Karian Zénes in an inscription of Panimara 
(Bull. Hell, xi. p. 86 8). Stephanos also has Νάρκασος (Νάρασος 3) δῆμος 
καὶ πόλις Καρίας. For Zeus Narasos ef. CLG. 2720. 5. 

The picturesque and well-watered village lies at the head of a thickly- 
wooded glen which joins the Derejé Der¢. 


EUREN and BAGHAJIK. 


are two fortresses both situated in remote valleys of Latmos and bearing 
a great likeness to each other. In each case an eminence has been 
selected which is in itself extremely difficult of access. The smooth and 
steep blocks of gneiss with deep chasms between them, of which these two 
hills are formed, require only the addition of little bits of wall here and 
there to complete the ring of fortification. The fort at Ecrey (Turkish for 
hut’) is now very difficult of access. At some points steps are cut up the 
rock, at others, chasms are bridged over. The best preserved bit of wall 
is part of the inner line of fortification, and defends the actual summit. 
The lower and outer wall appears from the few fragments that remain to 
have been of more regular construction. Nearly all the space inside the 
wall is bare rock, and here and there on the tops of more or less flat rocks 
P 2 


a) 
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round holes seemingly for the insertion of wooden posts are cut at irregular 
intervals. In one small space east of the summit, where the rock is covered 
with soil, one sees erect or prone several door-ways composed of three 
monoliths. It is not very easy to see what purpose they served as there are 
no traces of walls in connexion with them and the position of one of them is 
too near an abrupt reck to allow us to suppose that it was the door of a 
house. This fortress gives one the idea of having been the stronghold of an 
old Karian brigand. 


BAGHAJIK, 


The situation of the fortress resembles that of Euren. Here also 
the natural defence of the gneiss blocks requires only oceasional supplements 
of wall. Steps have been eut in some places to render access possible. The 
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Pie. 10.-- ΤΟ ΓΛ ΤΙ, 


walls are of good Hellenie work : aud on the summit is ἃ tlat space of some 
extent with considerable traces of buildings, One large building had twe 
round columns as parts of its support: anuother well-preserved house with three 
roomns is of rough qiasonry with ἃ ronghiy architectural doorway. Running 
up where we show it in the rough plan above (Fig. 10, made from memory) 
isacovered under-gronnd passage, the course of which runs up as shown in the 
plan, traceable for about fifteen yards. As the cross-section shows, the 
passage is cut in the rock and the covering stoues are supported in the centre 
by other blocks resting on a series of pillars, 
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The chief claim to distinction of this fortress is a building below it to 
the north-east, which seems to be an old Karian temple of Zeus Stratios 
(Fig. 10). It stands on the present road which starts from the hamlet of 
Baghajik, crosses the high ridge, and runs down in a north-easternly direction 
from the summit of Mount Latmos, towards the village of Chesmé. The 
facade faces the fortress. The two stones, still erect, which form the aud, are 
carved in relief with a shield and a spear. Between thein stood two columns, 
now prone ; of the northern wall only the foundations remain; of the others 
only the first course of large stones, Possibly the wall marked A in the plan, 
the course of which is visible only for a yard or so, may be in a direct line 
with the southernmost of the two columns. Measurements do not make it” 
so, but the supposition of a slight irregularity is quite justifiable, The plan 
gives the measure of sume fallen stones, still visible but partially buried, so 
that their height cannot be measured. A slight excavation would supply full 
materials to an architect for the restoration of the building, but the place is 
so remote that neither men nor tovls could be obtained without attracting 
attention. 


ATTAU-LU-SU. 


A small Hellenistic fortress. The summit of this high hill very 
much resembles the Euren and Baghajik fortresses, the geolovical formation 
being the same. A specimen of the masonry is given in PI. TX. 2. 

Two lunps of rock A and B are separated by a small level space 


iy ff 
ft 


Fic. 11.—ATTAU-LU-SU. 


about 150 yards long, the Attau-lu-su which gives its name to the moun- 
tain. Lump B, the higher of the two, is quite unscaleable, lamp A can only 
be approached by a rude stair, On it is built a tower which has been 
purposely destroyed. The level space between the lumps is, where necessary, 


4 Turkish: ‘plateau of the hoise.’—W.R.P. 
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protected by a wall. The gate of the fortress is on the southern side and 
from here a comparatively gentle slope descends to the Karpuzli-Ova. 
This fortress, like all the other small Hellenistic fortresses, hal a purely 
strategical value: it commanded the road from Alabanda to Mylasa. 


KURUN DERE. 


There is a small Hellenistic fortress above the village on a high 
spur of Grion ; in position and size, it strongly resembles Attau-lu-su. Its 
wall has been purposely levelled. The site had been chosen for four reasons : 
(1) because it is defended by a brief precipice on the southern side, (2) because 
in a hollow just outside its walls there is a well (doubtless very ancient) of 
excellent water, (8) because it commanded the road from Miletos and 
Herakleia to Mylasa, and (4) because it could communicate by beacon-fires 
with Attau-lu-su. The depression in the high Latmos range across which 
- the road from Mandelia to Chikur passes just fulls in the line between the 
two fortresses. 


CARIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 


1. Myndos—-A tombstone from the necropolis outside the eastern gate, 
height 0°50, length 0°90. 


CTICONIXNOSTTAPOAEITAKAIEICIAEKAN 
OoNEPEICAC- YANOYKAIAHOHLYCTATION 
MEAA@PON- MNHMEION!////////TEYKTONOTOIL 
IALOILYTMOMOXOOIL- EMA/;//POAEITOLCETEYZE 
ΓΟΝΟΓΠΙΝΥΤΟΥΜΕΝΕΛΑΟΥ -EYQO!'ONEWNS 
EIAWLCTOBIOYTEAOCOLCLCAAIANTICMOXOHEH 
MOIPHTTANTELOMEIAOMEOA -TIANTWN 
FAPBIOTOYKOINONTEA: OCEICMAKPOoLS 
AINNONAEIKOIMA/,//OAITOILYTIo¢ 
-THNMEAAOPOIL 


Στ()σον ἴχνος παροδεῖτα καὶ εἴσιδε xav\Oov ἐρείσας 
ὕπνου καὶ λήθης ὑστάτιον μέλαθρον, 
μνημεῖον ν[εὐἤτευκτον, ὃ τοῖς | ἰδίοις ὑπὸ μόχθοις 
᾿Επαφρόδειτος ἔτευξε | γόνος πινυτοῦ ΔΙενελάου, 
δ ᾿ γῶν κ᾿ ΄ , “ , 
εὖ φρονέων, | εἰδὼς τὸ βίου τέλος, ὅσσα λίαν τις 
: ; 2 : i 
μοχθήση | μοίρη πάντες ὀφειλόμεθα. 
πάντων | γὰρ βιότου κοινὸν τέλος εἷς μακρὸς | αἰὼν 
ὃν δεῖ κοιμά[ σ͵θαι τοῖς ὑπὸ | γῆν μελάθροις. 
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2. Episcopi.—tn the ruins of the church, on the flutings of a column: 


diameter of column, 2 fect 10 inches; diamcter of each fluting, 3} inches. 


1.2 re δ ὁ 7.8.9 IW aL 135 185. 14 195 16 17 
NEMA K C¢ X AAA! 
O Y Y H p ! P p P 
Y PPM r OnX Μ 
HOH | = Υ κι EQ 
ΜΝ ΤΕ Τ O TT AN 
Oo OP p a N TT As 
N = 1 M Τ Ι 
ΟΙ Ν Ν 
Σ ο 9 
Y T = ς 
TOAT T 
OY Mo ° Oo 
YAEY € Υ 
Al a Y A 
Γ 
(2) Εὐρήμονος τοῦ Δ.... (3) Μύρωνος [τοῦ Α.... (4) 
Δημητρί[ου] τοῦ... ., and in the same fluting Ἕρμ..... (5) Κρέτωνος 
[O]Jed .... (13) Δράκοντος τοῦ A.... (14) ᾿Αρχέππ|[ου]. (16) 


Meraw.... 


Similar lists of names on columns are uot unfrequent at Halikarnassos. 


3. Episcop\.—In a house near the church. 


+EKACTOLC-WNEYo 
NOYNTWNEAYTWNKA 
TECKEYACANTOCH 
KEONTITOAYXP.ONOYTTAN 
PIFTOYKEETIADPOAITC 
APINOY+AY////{//I 


+"Exaatos (ζ)ῶν εὖ φ(ρ) οἹἱνούντων ἑαυτῶν καϊτεσκεύασαν τὸ θηΐκξον. 


Πολυχρον[ Jou, Παν. «ρίστου κὲ Ἐπαφροδίτο[υ) κὲ ΔΙακα)ρίνου + (ἔτους) PY... 


The century 6400 ἀπὸ κτίσεως κόσμου extends from 803 to 991 AD. 
The word θηκαῖον for a tomb is common in Koan tscriptions of pagan times. 


4, Chiul-Chalur.—Limestone block, height 22 in., wilth 35 in,, front to 
back 22 in. Letters of the fifth century: abuut ὁ inch high: much weathered, 
Copied from the stone, and verified from a squeeze. 
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US JHNATHIAEKATHN 
IBIAAL tA, MAXOY MAAIErS AOHNAIHIAEKATHN 
MEAA rPSU/NEYEAOQHNATHIA 
L//INTOHMIE YTOYANAQHMATOS 


EPOIHZENMAKEAQN 

AIONYZIOYHPAKAEQTHE 

ὁ δεῖνα ΔΑθ]ηναίη δεκάτην 
᾿“Η]βιάδ[ης Τη]λ[εἸμώχου ΔΙ[αλι]ε[ὺ]ς ᾿Αθηναίῃ δεκάτην 
ὁ δεῖνα ΔΙ ελ[ νθουΓρὶ Ἰνεὺς ᾿Αθηναίῃ δεκά- 
τὴὶν τὸ ἥμισυ τοῦ ἀναθήματος 
+ ἐποίησεν ΔΙακεδὼν 

Διονυσίου “Ηρακλεώτης. 

Evidently the lower part of the base of an offering dedicated by 
subscription to Athene. The ceeurrence of an Athene-cult at Ghink Chalar 
confirms the otherwise probable identitication of the site with the Pedasa of 
Hdt.i. 175 (p. 192 fhabove. The names aud ethnics (or tribal names) are too 
unuch worn to be restored with certainty: read perhaps kK for Β in 1. 2. 
The artist’s signature is new, 

The stone lies close to the path which erusses the hollow west of the 
fortress; a litthe way up the northern slope. In the hollow is the founda- 
tion of a large terrace or basement of rough native limestone masonry. 

Melantes occurs as a Chian name in Ditt. Sy//. 350, 

Melanuthos at Tasos, 7.77. JLCUL v. (1s81), Ὁ. £93. 

5. Mulder rnassos—Found, close to the sea, in the garden of the tele- 
eraphist. On a marble base, chipped on both sides of the inscription : 
letters of fourth century Bc. 
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AOPOAITHI 
ΦΑΕΙΝΟΣ 
ΞΗΝΟΔΩΡΟΥ 


ΣΣΟΙΤΟΔΕΚΥΠΡΙΚΑΛΟΓΚΑΛΗΙΕΙΣΕΝΑΓΑΛ 
“ΣΙΝΕΞΕΡΓΩΝΧΕΡΣΙΝΑΠΑΡΕΑΜΕΝΟ « 
ΞΣΠΕΙΠΟΤΕΝΙΜΜΕΓΑΝΕΜΠΟΡΟΝΕΙΣΑΛΑΕΒΗΣᾺΑ 
ΞΟΣΙΩΝΟΣΙΟΣΔΩΜΑΣΥΝΕΣΧΕΝΆΑΝΗΡ 


᾿Αφροδίτῃ  Φάεινος  Ζηνοδόρον 
IIpécBu]s σοὶ τόδε, Κύπρι, καλὸγ καλῆν εἶσεν ἄγαλμα 
ἴδρε]σιν ἐξ ἔργων χερσὶν ἀπαρξώμενος, 
οὔνεκ Ἰέπεί ποτέ vip μέγαν ἔμπορον εἰς ἅλα ἔβησαϊς 
ἐ]ξ ὁσίων ὅσιος δῶμα συνέσχεν ἀνήρ. 

Epigram 1, 2 ἔδρι]σιν : the fragmentary letter is doubtful, but the way 
the stune is broken suggests y or | rather than €, 1. 4 the first letter is 
certainly Ἐ ; the break runs duwn the vertical stroke. 

The supplements in lines 1 and 3 are suggestions of Professer von 
Wilamowitz-Mollendort?. He also suggests πλήρε]σεν in line 2, which would 
give an excellent sense, but the letter before = was certainly not £. 


6. Helikaracsses.—On a marble block with cornice above. 1°50 m. 
long, broken on the left. Letters large, with apices. 


x 


Pa 


POSPANTAINETHAIOTIMOYTOYAPEQS | 
MHTPIKAIKOPHKAITQIAHMQI 


There is no neuter accusative ending in pos which would express the 
object dedicated except θέρος. This might be admitted if the dedication 
were made to Demeter and Kore only, but as it is also made to the Demos 
the object must have been of public utility. We must therefore suppose 
that more than the 7 of Δήμητρι is to be supplied in line 2 and must 
restore the whole as follows :— 

To.... τοῦ ? κρατῆ]ρος Πανταινέτη Διοτίμου τοῦ ἔλρεως 
ἱερατεύσασα Δήμητρι καὶ Κόρη καὶ τῶι δήμωι 


7. Tepejé—[Copied a good many years ago; no description of the 


W.R.P.] 


stone. 


DIAILTA 
TOYHMWII 
KOY CKO 


Diriota | τοῦ ἡμῶ(ν)...... | κοὐ[ἐπ])ισκοόϊ που 
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8. Kiadya—Formerly in a small church near the site of the temple 
(sce above, p. 190), [The stone has now been removed and I was unable to 
see 1t—W. R. P.] The reading is from an impression, The stone is a wall- 
bloek, apparently perfect though chipped. Length “δύ m., height ‘24 m. 


A, on the left. 


ANT ΤΕ 
Pe///C NKA \EIETTITO 
IONETTIZSTEDANHQDOPOYEY 
MENQNA 
MENQNENEKEINQITQIY////////ATI 
TIOTIZSAZOQEANO/)//QETOYEPION 
“OAEENTQI Τ᾽ ΩΙΤΟΤΤΩΙ 
ΓΡΑΤΤΤΑΙΙΚΚΑΙΤΟΕΤΤΙΣΕΦΑΝΗΦΟΡΟΥ 
AETAMIAITEAESATQSANTOAATIA 
10 \WATQZANAEKAITOYETEPANHDOPOYTO 
“ΤΗΣΕΚΛΙ ΣΙΑΣΤΤΑΤΡΟΘΕΝ 


οι 


B, on the vight. 


NH ar ΟἿ 

POSEIAQNIOZSMENANAI EIPENE 
DPEPIZTANTQNKINA YNQNTHNTEMOAINHMONKAI 
EPIOANEIANTHNTEPATPIONAYTONOM 
ὃ PAPEFENHOHKATASTASINAIAAEKAIN 
PPOTEPONTEPOAAAKAIKAAAEYHOIE 
PPOENOHSENAEKAIPEPITHSPOMPHS 
AEIZOAIENTETOIZEPIFINOMENOISKAI 

ANAQHMATQNKAITOQNAAAQNTOQNA 
10 ZTEMNOTATONEINAIAIEIAH®QESTOAIA 
PEPIZSTANTOSTEKINAYNOYKAITHNHM 


OA 


These are parts of two long inscriptions engraved on the wall of a 
builling of which this is one of the stones. The beginnings of the lines of 
“1 and the ends of the lines of J were on adjacent blocks. The lines appear 
to have been long, but there is no clue to their exact lengths. 


A, 


TO aga TO Eee les ἐπὶ ae Ev 
‘ ls μένων : 
τῶν ΠΥ ΑΝ ἢ ἐν ἐκείνῳ τῷ ψηφίσματι 
ἀ]ποτισάσθωσαν, δϊπ]ως τοῦ ἐπίον- 
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5 tos ἐνιαυτοῦ ἀναγράφηται τὸ ψήφισμα] τόδε ἐν τῷ [σἸτ[αδί]ῳ τόπῳ 
ἊΣ 4 ae 3 Ce 4 Ν > \ , 
τῷ ἐπιφανεστάτῳ ὅπου ἀναγέγραπται καὶ τὸ ἐπὶ σ(τ)εφανηφόρου 
lel - x rs 
τοῦ δεῖνος oi] δὲ ταμίαι τελεσάτωσαν τὸ δαπα- 


ae » , > - > ta 4 \ r ΄ Ἂς 
νώμενον ἀργύριον εἰς τοῦτο’ ἐπι]γραψάτωσαν δὲ καὶ τοῦ στεφανηφόρου τὸ 
a 5 = , 
ὄνομα καὶ τοῦ ἐπιστατοῦντος] τῆς ExA(n)olas πατρόθεν. 


B. 
Ἐπὶ aotepalyy[popov . . . . ov : & ie Ao 
Ποσειδώνιος Μενάνδρου] εἶπεν" ἐϊπειδὴ ὁ ὁ Selva πχῶν καὶ ἀπροόπτων 
περιστάντων κινδύνων τήν τε πόλιν ἡμῶν καὶ τὴν [χώραν διὰ τὴν αὐτοῦ 
[εὐκαιροτάτην 
> , ΄ , > , , ey \ a , 
ἐπιφάνειαν τήν Te πάτριον αὐτονομ[ αν διέσωσε Kai εἰς THY τῆς πολιτείας 
[τῷ δήμῳ 
7, ‘a ἢ Ν Ν ν᾿) , 
5 παρεγενήθη κατάστασιν" διὰ δὲ καὶ νόμων θέσεως. 
πρότερόν τε πολλὰ καὶ καλὰ ἐψηφίσατο. ΟΝ we 
προενόησεν δὲ καὶ περὶ τῆς πομπῆς [ .. . . ὡς κάλλιστα ἐπιτε- 
λεῖσθαι" ἔν τε τοῖς ἐπιγινομένοις καιροῖς. .. εν τῶν 
ἀναθημάτων καὶ τῶν ἄλλων τῶν ἁπάντων τῶν ἐν τῷ ἱερῷ ἢ ἐπε ῤνόληθη 
10 σεμνότατον εἶναι διειληφὼς τὸ δια[ζσῴξειν.. . 
f A a Ἂς La Ἕ: 
περιστάντος τε κινδύνου καὶ τὴν ἡμετέραν πόλιν 


. . . . . - . . . . . . . 


A 3.—There is not room on the stone for our restoration ψηφίσματι, 
but as the document is somewhat carelessly written (witness the omission of 
the + in στεφανηφόρου, line 6) it is perhaps allowable to suppose that 
ψίσματι stood on the stone. 


B line 3.—7repiotay has been ‘added in the margin. This renders it 
probable that the adjective qualifying κινδύνων ended in τῶν. We suppose 
that the lapidary’s eye having skipped from one τῶν to another, he after- 
wards added τῶν in the right margin and περίσταν in the left. 

Line 5.—The reading of the latter part of this line is a little doubtful, 
as there is a crack in the stone which has destroyed portions of the letters. 

The person honoured in this decree must have been a very distinguished 
man. There is talk in line Ὁ of his ἐπιφάνεια, a word strictly applicable 
only to the intervention of a god in human affairs; but line 6 shows that 
he was a statesman and not a king. 


9. Near Ulu.—Over the door of a tomb. 


NIKQNOZAPOAAQNIAOY 


10. Yemihler—On the upper surface of a large boulder. 


kK KF PK OMEILEF A ITE T ~ETPNHNERKAAA 
7T4 PK € UD 


We can make nothing of this, which is probably in Karian script. Note 
the alvph-like symbol on the right of the top line. 
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11. λυ Pere —On a vock in an uninhabited elen above the village 


Within a cirele. 


@ 


12. Pe —Simall rectaugular altar with simple moulding above. hehe 
26, width 30. Beneath the inscription is a large rosette in relief Letters 
with apices. 
AIOAOTOSAIOAL 
IEPATEYSA, .11..5 
BPA Ku 


«τῶ tte) 
Διόδυτος Διοδώρου | fepatevaals ἥρωι] 
᾿Αϑραικίω) { | 


13, Li. .—Cut tu form a Turkish tombstone. Letters with apices. 


AIOKAEOYe -KYAPIETO 


ΟΣ λΆΟΣΚΟ IEPADADAAPIS 
NON TOAAOYOYFATHPAPIETO 
MATOS AAIZHKAINIKOAAIZSKO 


Διοκλέους [υἱὸς] Ku(pedva)Aptoto(A)aos ἸΚοι(λιοργεὺς). Ἱέρηα Φλ(αούια) 
Pr(aoviov) ᾿λριστολάου θυγάτηρ, ᾿Αριστολαίς, ἡ καὶ Νικολαὶς Ἰζο(λιοργίς). 


The letters on the left are part of another inscription. 

This stone has doubtless been broucht from Pandnara. Ch Bull. Corr. 
dill, sit. p. 253. Nos. 32—35 and 49, where we have dedications by other 
members of the same family. Not iuprobably this “Aristolais quae. ct 
Nicolais’ is the sume as the Nicolais, daughter of FL Aristolaus, who is 


micutioned there (No. 32). 


11. Posy.—Simall basis. Above the inscription is a erescent. 


APIZSTWNKA 
TAXPH.MONA 
NATIGHSIYY| 
ΣΤ (XA 
PICTHPION 


᾿Δρίστων κα) τὰ χρη[σ]μὸν ἀϊνατίθησιν “Ὑψέστω [εὖ] χαριστήριον. 
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15. Verkessin—Sinall fragment complete on the right. 


EP ‘Tar lep 
~QTETPA Loe. τέως oTpa- 

TOQTTEPAN -τηγήσαντος ἐπὶ] τῶ πέραν 

ΕΟΙΣ ... θ]εοῖς 


3. τῷ tor τοῦ: for similar formulac ct. Ditt. Αἰ, 137. : 300, 17: 
2 


10. Adhur Keui (near Stratonikeia)—Built into the street wall of a house, 
Above the inscription is a rude full-face portrait of the head and shoulders of 
the defunct. 


(hust) ‘ 
TAADYPAKAIXPY | 
CITITMIOCZSTIKHTH al 
|AIAQPETITHMNIA i δὰ 

ENEKEN | 
VIATWTITITMPOPN ) 
TEKNWNIIIAIX (ALEN ᾧ 

KOCCMW 


(Ὁ) Γλαφύρα καὶ Χρύσιππος Ζωτικῆ τῆ | ἰδία Opeth μανία" | ἕνεκεν. 


The egraftito which follows is written outside the hollow propared for the 
inscription. It is so irregularly written that it is im some cases impossible to 
be sure what letters the writer Intended to inseribe. The ends of lines 5 and 
6 (Torn and X|ALEN) are however quite distinct. The strokes between 
τέκνων and X are very crowded, aud the reading given below is not certain. 


(by) ᾿Η (δ)ῖα (Ζ)ωτιτὶ ti... ie. ἡδεῖα Ζωτικὴ" τὶ τὸ φορτί(ον) ἢ 
τέκνων || ἰἐλίχί()αι ἐν κόσσμω. τέκνων εἰλήχεαι ἐν κόσμῳ ; 


Thus interpreted. the graffito expresses the desolation of the survivors. 


17. Teich ioussey 15 (Xara-Koyun).—On three sides of a rectangular block 
of marble, ‘G0 im. long, +7 in. broad: the heteht eaunet be measmed., The 
upper surtice is left rough, exeept a broad dratt round the edges: the black 
dot in the drawiny indicates a hole. 


15. Tdentified by Waddington and Kiepert. all meucht from: Yerouda (Branehidac) to build 
The visible auins are all Byzantine, and the — chuiches. ete. 
ancient neubles tound here seem to have been 


lo 
ἰῷ 
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ot 
Ρ SHADED PART ROUGH 
“ 
A, 
rENHCNEWTEPOC γακί 


\INNIQNOSAHMOYAPTA 

KAECYETOYANTITTATPOY 

APIZOYTOYBHBIAEO 
ὃ <AITAAQNPPHTPAS 
KHHOYPFATHPAYTOYMH 
EOYETOYPIAIAOYTOY 
HPATOYTOYNIKOSTPATOY 
TEOY AQHNHSIAEAP 
EATTOTHEEKATOSTHE 
\YMTTIAACZSKAO! NENI 
KYPAIOSTTYT MHNAE 


Lv 


TIPOHTHE 
OEQNOEQNOL 
- ANHPE YCEBHE 


= 


és 
15 Dey 


ΣΙΚΑΙ φιλοττοι 


ΜΟΥ 
ΥΤΕΝΙΑΥΤΟΙ 
ΟὙΤΤΡΟΦΗΤΟΥ 


20 ZS EYME 


-γένης νεώτερος 


teens oem ἢ λιννιῶνος, δήμου ᾿Αργα- 
. κλέους τοῦ ᾿Αντιπάτρου, 

. αρίσου τοῦ Βηβιλέω, 

. χαιτάδων φρήτρας, 

. Κὴ ἡ θυγατὴρ αὐτοῦ μη- 

Ἀεὐνὰ Sheed ἃ έους, τοῦ Φιλίδου, τοῦ 
. Νικ]ηράτον τοῦ Νικοστράτου, 
ee ee téov, ᾿Αθήνησι δὲ apy- 
|... ἔτους δ]ὲ ἀπὸ τῆς ἑκατοστῆς 


᾿Ο]λυμπιάδος καθ᾽ ἣν ἐνί- 


Κερ]κυραῖος, πυγμὴν δὲ 


eee a προφήτης 
ia 
Σέμος Σ μου 


«ἀνὴρ εὐσεβὴς 


Θέων Θεώνυς 


ἀνὴρ εὐσεβὴ» 


καὶ φιλόδοξο]ς, καὶ φίλοποι- 
-ητής. | 
9 


| 


Νικοδήμου 


αἸὐτενιαντοί 


. τ]οῦ προφήτου 


| 
᾿ 
| 


eC . Tolv Εὐμε- 


ee 


}, 


ΟΠΡΟΦΗΤΗΣΝ 
NIOZAEYKIO 
AEINAPOYDO 
KAINPQTOZAL 


ὁ προφήτης Μ|[άρκος ᾿Αντω- 7 
τ-τνίος Λευκίου υἱὸς Οὐε- 
-λείνα Ῥοῦφος εὐεργετὴς 


καὶ πρῶτος ἀγ[ωνοθέτης τοῦ 
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ὃ AIOQNOSNEMLE αἰῶνος πέμπίτου.... 
KAHPQOEIZMO κληρωθεὶς pclvos.... 
AAPAPFENOMENC παραγενόμενος... «. 
ΤΟΝΚΛΗΡΟΝΑῪΥΤ τὸν κλῆρον αὐτ[οετὴς .... 


(". Very little remains. 190. τὴ. from the top blank; then :— 


(CEBH ἀνὴρ εἸὐσεβὴϊς καὶ φιλό- 
ΚΑΙ' ᾿ -δοξος] καὶ [φιλοποι- 
I -NTHS| oe ees 


In A five hands are to be distinguished as shown in the transcript : viz. 


(4) the late hand of lime 1: (4) IL. 2-12; () I. 13-15; (ὦ) IL 16-19; (1. 30, 
The letters = on the left, opposite I]. 13-14, belong to (/). 
MOY © 


We must therefore isolate lines 13—15, προφήτης Θέων Θεώνος ἀνὴρ 
εὐσεβής aud consider line 16 as belonging to another earlicr inseription of 


which the ae i, προφήτη]ς [ὁ δεῖνα... «μου, is the beginning. It 


probably continued (line 16): ἀνὴρ εὐσεβὴς καὶ φιλόδοξο]ς καὶ φιλοποι[ὴ 
τής]. ΦΙΛΟΤ,ΤΟΙ is certain, and there were no more letters in this Ime: 
φιλοποιός is improbable. In lines 17—19 we have another inscription in the 
same ora similar hand. It contains the word αἸύτενεαυτοί, corresponding to 
the αὐτοετής of other stones from the same site (see LIL iv. p. 94). It isa 
ereab pity that the chief inscription (ines 2—12), with its elaborate dating. 
is so imperfect. In line 9 the dates of the local magistrates finish, and then 
we have the Athenian archon and the Olympiad. Lines 9—12 must be thus 
restored— 
᾿Αθήνησι δὲ ἄρ- 

NOUTOS Φ τον τ sed ἔτους δ]ὲ ἀπὸ τῆς ἑκατοστῆς 

ἑβδομηκοστῆς πρώτης (vel τρίτης) ᾿ΟἸλυμπιάδος καθ᾽ (ἣ)ν ἐνί- 

κα στάδιον ἸΠαρμενίσκος Κερ]κυραῖος πυγμὴν δὲ 

ὁ δεῖνα....... τρίτου 1] 


The name of the victor in the boxing contest is given because Parme- 
niskos won the stadion twice. 


2. The hand is similar to hand ¢ of wf. About 10 letters are missing in 
line 1. Lines I and 2 are to be restorel—o προφήτης (MD[apxos ... .] νίος 
Λευκίο [υ vios....]. The inscription finishes with line S We do not 
attempt its restoration, but its contest seems to throw some light on the 
sivnificauce of αὐτοετής. 

Hirschfeld’s explanation of this obscure word is that the prophet ‘entered 
upon his office in the same year as his predecessor, who may have died in 
office” Now all these inscriptions are laudatory. Every incident mentioned, 
every quality, isa term of praise. One of the prophets (Lebas-Wadi. 239) is 
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an Epicurean philosopher and a descendant of Ajax, and tells us nothing more 
about himself. Others (I daresay our Epicurean was a stingy man) tell us 
of the money they have spent for publie purposes and of their other public 
services. Most of them tell us simply, in a phrase which became stereotyped. 
that they were pious and fond of fame (ἀνὴρ εὐσεβὴς καὶ φιλόδοξος). One 
of them (Ἱ 13—15) cuts out φιλόδοξος and inerely lays claim to piety. 
Another (Bw, 923 1) says nothing about himselt at all; another (id. 921 δ) 
says ‘he filled certaiu offices and did all he conld moderately well,” which, as 
Hirschfeld remarks, ‘shows a modesty not at all freyuent in Greek inscrip- 
tions. On the whole we trace a personal element m these inscriptions, a 
prevailing desire to swagger, and a revolt against it generating restraint and 
modesty of utterance. Even the elaborate dating of 4 is, taken together with 
the rest, an expression of the desire of that prophet to shine as a man ot 
universal views and a man of minute accuracy. It is neither to a prophet’s 
credit, nor to his discredit, that he should enter on his office in the same 
year as his deceased predecessor, and we may be sure that αὐτοετής conveys 
some notion of praise or blame—presumably of praise. The plural αὐτενιαυτοί 
in sf 18 is indeed Crhiferer be the context) fatal to Hirschfeld’s suggestion. 
It rather looks, from the context of B,as if αὐτοετῆής meant ‘entering on 
his office in the same year in which he was elected, and we may, probably, 
accept it in this sense, and defer conjecture about what merit lay in this, until 
the discovery of nore stones enables us to have a clearer notion of the con- 
iitions of clection of the prophets. 


’ 


1τ. Li tchtousse (Kara-Koynn).—On the lower face of a Byzantine capital, 
45 x 28 cin.: the letters have large apices. 


(Qo Ase ro 
o ΤΩΝΔΙΟΝΥῪΣ 


20YKAIAMOIOEMIOSTO 
(>) ITOYAH, 
5 \TPIZ] ATPIAZEYS 


() MPOPHTHE 
ον. ἸΟΣ[ΘΊΑΡΓΗΛΙ ὧν 
κατὰ dv |ZINAEAIOA| ώρου 
ΩΝΣΤΕΦ[ανηφοροῦντος 
Lo QANIC 


There are three hands: (7) lines 1-32 (4) lines 4-55 (ὦ lines 35-10, 
(1) should secminely be restowed: προφήτης ὁ selva... Ἰίτου, Syplou.... 
ἀνὴρ φιλόπΊ])ατρις, [π͵]ατρίας evaleBots. P. read πατρίας on the stone, but 
dows not feel sure of the TTA on the impression. (7) the mame of the prophet 
dees not seem to be (Δεόδωρος. as the letter before the second QO must be 
I, and not Ps perliups Aclolpvarjeos. We tind a Διόδωρος Θαργηλίου in 
BOM Taser No, 934. a, 
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Is. Peichioussy (Kara-Koyun).—Trregularly written and difficult to read 
The letters have slight apices. 


as the stone is worn. 


a. 


loY 
OZHPAKAEIAOY 
᾿ΔΩΡΟΣΑΜΥΝΤΟΥ 
5 NAPOAAQNIOY 
Me|NIPPoY 
N]iKIloyY 
HE AHMHTPIOY 
ITOSANTIPATPOY 
10 SAPTEMQNOS 
ΟΣΕΡΜΟΓΕΝΟΥ 
NIKOMAXOY 
Ξ NONIKOY 
HEPEISIOY 
15 HPAKAEI oY 
"Amro |AAQNIOY 


2 


b, 
AID 
IAZQNN MAXOY 
ANTIMAXOSNIKOMAX[ ov 
AIZIFENHEQEPEKAE| ous 
OYAIAAHEMENI[D [ov 
XAIPEAZAYEIOY 
MENEKPATHZANTIPAT| pou 
EPMOrENHSA|7reA |AQNI| ov 
TIMOSAPOAAQNIOY 
DYPPOZSAIONYEIOY 
KPATINOZAPTEMIAQPOY 
MENOITASKOTYOS 
APOAAQNIOS.... 
AIONYSIOSEPIK 
ΔΙΟΝΥΣΊΙΟΣΜΕΙ 
ATEAAIL.... 


In}. 2, if we are to restore Ν[κομάχου, IKO was written in a very 


small space. 


The reading in 4. 4+ is uncertain, but ᾿Λ(ρ)σιγένης is more 


probable than ᾿Αρχιεγένης : probably a slip, as is evident by comparing the 
duplicate inscription from Amyzon, No. 35 below (2.10. 
Letters Y = A M (sloping a little), 0 © TT (o and Q both very small). 


19, Teichioussa (RKara-Koyun).—On a column, height °98, diam. “10 


letters of fourth century B.c. 


x 


MHTPOOANTOS 
APOAAQNIAOY 
TONKIONAAPTEMIAI 
AZSTIAAIAEKATHN 


ΔΙητρόφαντος | ᾿Απολλωνίδου | τὸν κίονα ᾿Δρτέμιδι | ᾿Αστιάδι δεκάτην. 


20. Pere Αὐημη,---βαϊποά church of H. Georgios, on large block of blue 


marble; 59 x 59x ΤΙ 1. 


AIOIZ 
AIZXYAI OY 


The inscription is near the top. 


2. adds 
ΑἰσχυλίνἼ]ου 


21. Dire Κύμη τ Οἱ another similar block, "5: ¥ 54, height unknown ; 
at ‘15 from the top and not quite in the ceutre. 


IQBIA 


AOHNAIOY 


ΠΝ. XVI. 


Ζωβία 


᾿Αθηναίου 
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22. Dave Koygun.—On another broken block; letters less carefully ent. 


ἹΝΆΤΟΣ ᾿Αθ]ήναιος 


-ΧΥΛΟΥ ἰσ]χύλου 
ΓΕΜΙΓΙΑ ᾿Αρ]τεμισίω 
INALOY ᾿Αθη]ναίον 
ANAIOC ᾿Αθ]ήναιος 
NAIOY ᾿Αθη]ναίου 


These three inscriptions, of ditterent dates, evidently belong to the tombs 
of inembers of one family, whose country residence must have been here. 


23. Lujii—In a street. The letters are so irregularly cut, and the 
condition of the stone so bad, that if is most difheult to read. I cannot 
decipher the uame of the body to whom the fine is to be paid. It is 
certainly not ταμίω, Lines 5-6 are, to say the least, badly expressed, but no 
other restoration suggests itself to me.—(W.RP.) 


HPWONAYPHAI Τοῦτο τὸ] ἡρῶον Δὐρηλι- 

NNeYAIONYCHC ov... ἥππου Διονύσης 

KNWNAYTOY και τέϊκνων αὐτοῦ 
IWNAYTCOYKE καὶ ἐγγόν]ων αὐτοῦ Ké 
ΛΑλΏΠΡΟΚΕΙΝ 5 εἴ τινι] ἄλλῳ πρόκειν- 
ἹἽΤΟΙΓΠΡΟΙΕΙΤΑ ται ἐπὶ ῥ]ητοῖς πρό(κ)ειταίι 
€TICTO .. HCH ἐὰν δ]έ τις το[λμ]ήση [θεῖ- 
AWCITW. IN. OIA vat ἄλλον] δώσι TH ..... 
DXPYCIOYA ἐν χρύσιου A, 
ΜΙ , ἸΡΥ 


24. Bufii—Published, Bull, Corr, Hell, xiv. p. 629, by Messrs. Doublet 


and Deschamps, 


TOYTOTOHP@ONKATESKE ¥ | 
ACANA¥PHALOLCTATIANOL 
KAIA¥PHAIOLI@CIMOLCTO 
AOISHAA¥TOICKAITEKNOI Γ 
A¥T@NKAIEFFONOICA¥T@N 
ELAETICTOPMHCIEZOOEN 
OINAITOYTENOYASLIT2 


*K 


TAMIQ χαφ 


la 
lo 
~l 
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Raina Pts Σ 
Τοῦτο τὸ ἡρῶον κατεσκεύ- 
τ 
acav Λύρήλιος Τατιανὸς 
καὶ Αὐρήλιος Ζωσίμος τοῦ 
. € a by ΄ 
Aowwva (sic) αὑτοῖς καὶ τέκνοις 
a : nnn 
αὑτῶν Kal ἐγγόνοις αὑτῶν. 
Σ / 4 »᾿ 
εἰ δέ τις τορμήσι ἔξοθεν 
θῖναι τοῦ γένου δώσι τῶ 
Ed ΄ ΄ 
Tapio δηνάρια ἀφ. 


Republished here from a more complete copy (W-R.P.) than that of the 
first editors. Note the pronunciation of τολμήσει as τορμήσει. This 
orthography is repeated in No. 10. The change of the liquids in this word 
is familiar from the dialects of Calymnos, the neighbouring islands, and some 
parts of Crete. 


35, Ou the road ntuvrn Mersenel-Yoile vad Bayi —An altar with plinth 
and cornice, 61 cm. high, 35 cm. diam. (cornice), 27 em. (inser). 


35 em. 

Ν TOYTOTOHPS A Τοῦτο τὸ ἡρῶ- 
ONAYPHAEIOYE! | ov Αὐρηλείου Ei- 
PHNAIOYTOYEI ρηναίου τοῦ ἰ"ἰ- 
PHNAIOYKAITE | ρηναίου καὶ τέ- 
ΚΝΦΝΑΥΤΟΥΕΚ κιὼν αὐτοῦ ἐκ 
ΓΗΝΑΙΟΥΚΕΘΕ | γηναίου κὲ Θε- 
ΟΔΩΡΟΥΤΙΓΑΝ ἢ οδώρου. Tis ἂν 
TOPMHCHE ZO en τορμήση ἔξο- 
GENTOYFENOY | θεν τοῦ yévou 
ΘΙΝΑΙΔΏΓΙΤΩ | -  Givat, Bact τῷ 
TAMIS2XD | ταμίω δηνάρια d. 


ὩΣ Ὁ etn, ἃς 
i 
᾿ 


Chietly interesting for its bad grammar and spelling. 


to 
le 
w 
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26. Mersenct-Yoily —Fragment of an epitaph, cuinplete on the left. 


TOHPWul 

XOYKAITHC 
| ZIACENHE 
| ° KAIT 


Τὸ jpdov ....|you καὶ τῆς [γυναικὸς αὐτοῦ... Ἰξίας ἐν [ὦ] κ[ηδευθή- 
σονται αὐτοὶ] καὶ τὼ τέκνα αὐτῶν .... 


97. Vers ut-Yoidle.—Stele surinvunted by three triangular projections, 
height 67, width £7 cm. 

AEIONYC! 

OCHPWCXPH 
CTEXAIPE 
MICHP WC 
XPHCTH 
XAIPE 


“ΔΔειονύσιος ἥρως χρηστέ χαῖρε. Mis ἥρως χρηστὴ (iv) χαῖρε. 


Mis is of course for Mods, and must be a inan’s hume. χρηστή is an 
error of frequent occurrence, 


2s. Challitor (Sara-Koyun).—Near the ruins of the temple. Marble 
wall bluck, perfect beneath. Lines 1—+ chipped on the right. 


CikiHS! | 
TLK EK ONOISAYTQNOMQSAEOAHMOSE) 
ΤΟΣΩΓΚΑΙΤΙΜΩΝΤΟΥΣΑΓΑΦΟΥΣΓΝΩΡΙΙ 
ΤΑΔΕΔΟΓΜΕΝΑΕΙΣΤΟΝΑΠΑΝΤΑΔΙΑΜΕΝΗΧ 
5 AEAOXOAIXAAKHTOPEYSINANALPAY AITOY 
TOAEENTQHEPQITOYAPOAAQNOSENTHIP — / 
ZT TAAIEINAIAEAYTOISKAITOISEKFONOIS 
TONKAITONAAAQNMETOYSIANQPKAIO! IP 
X AAKHTOPE Y SMETEXOYSITKAIOTANO ΟΣ 


γῆς] (ey) ἸΚΓΤΊΗ δ ad κ ἢ εν, αὐτοῖς 
τίε κ)αὶ ἐκγόνοις αὐτῶν. “Otis $26 0 Siting εὐϊχάρισ- 
TOS WY καὶ τιμῶν τοὺς ἀγαθοὺς γνωρίζ[ηται καὶ 
τὰ δεδογμένα εἰς τὸν ἅπαντα διαμένη χρόνον 

ὅ δεζόχθαι Χαλκητορεῦσιν ἀναγράψαι τὸ ψίήφισμα 


KARTAN SITES AND INSCRIPTION®. μέλος 
τόδε ἐν τῷ ἱερῷ τοῦ ᾿Απόλλωνος ἐν τῇ π[αρ](α)- 
στάδι: εἶναι δὲ αὐτοῖς καὶ τοῖς ἐκγόνοις [αὐ- 
a ν᾿ a ” , Ω . 5 Ἴ Γαὰλ 
τῶν καὶ τῶν ἄλλων μετουσίαν wy καὶ οἰ Χο]ιπὶ οἱ 
Χαλκητορεῖς μετέχουσιγ, καὶ ὅταν ὁ [δῆμ]ος 
[ἄγῃ χορικοὺς ἀγῶνας κ-.τ.λ. 


There is no line below line 9, so that the decree must Lave continued on 
another stone placed to the right of this one. 


29.—On the left return of the same stone; larger letters of a somewhat 
earlier date. Complete on the right. 


Ν τος. KAIiO1 
ΣΓΕΓΡΑΦΕΝΤΗΙΒΟΥῪ[λὴ 
πο ]ΡΙΞΕΙΤΗΙΠΟΛΕΙΤΟΝ 
ΠΝΑΣΥΜΓΤΟΛΕΙΤΕΥ 
τῷ |NAYTQNHMINMETE! y 
w+ IPOSAEHTAITINOSO 
é}EAEZEINTONE=TPATII[ you 
mont | AZPANTAZOMONO[otvTas 
a7 JO\INKAITOYENO| μους 
EAYTONAIAQYAA|oo... 
ev |NOLANKAIQIAIAN/ 
ENTHNT 


So much is lost that no restoration can be attempted. 
90. Chulketor (Nava-Koyun).—In the village. 


ALA ΩΝ All 
APi YPION, APEXETQZANTATEIEPE! 
\ITAAOIPAPANTAT ANOMILOMENAENE 
STHIEOPTHIE AIPEOENTQNAENQI 
ὃ  kpelJQNKAITAPEPATHIIEPEIAIATOAONT 
\AOIPAATAIPEITQZANTQIAHMQIAI 
OYNTEZEAYTOIZTASTEKEDAAASKAI 
ΝΔΟΣΘΙΑΕΑΝΔΕΤΙΠΛΕΓΝΑΦΑΙΡΩΣΙΝΠΑΙ 
~APEPPAMMENAEZEAErXOENTESAMOTI 
ETQSANTAANHAQMENAENTHIEOPTHI 


ἀργύριον (wiapeyétwoar τά τε ἱερεῖα 
Ῥ ῇ ΄ ε 
Kali τὰ λοιπὰ πάντα τὰ τομιζόμενα ἐν E- 
κά]στη ἑορτῇ εἰ ξ]αιρεθέντων δὲ Tole (πῶ[ν in copy) 
5. κρέΐων καὶ τὰ γέρω τῇ ἱερείᾳ ἀποδόντ[ες 
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τὰ] λοιπὰ διαιρείτωσαν TO δήμῳ αἱ- 

lal na ΄ mn” ᾿ ἣν 
ρ]οῦντες ἑαυτοῖς τάς τε κεφαλὰς καὶ [τὰ 

; ; Ἀ : 

ἐνδόσθια. ἐὰν δέ τι πλέον ἀφαιρῶσιν walpa 

Ν ,ὔ δὰ a, + 
τ]ὰ γεγραμμένα ἐξελεγχθέντες ἀποτι- 

¥ \ > , ἊΝ ee na 
ν]έτωσαν τὰ ἀνηλωμένα ἐν τῇ ἑορτῇ. 


91. Chullator (Nara-Koyun).—In a house in the village. 


AYTHHCTIBACECTIN 
ONYMONMEPONEICMOPE 
MAPKOYAYPHAIOYAAE ZANL 
MOAAONIAOYKAIMAPKOYAY 

5. ANAPOYAICTOYAMOAA 

NEKMETAXOPHCERC 
—PMATOYAHMHTPI 
ENIETEDAN! 
“J FEnNyJAns 


Αὕτη ἡ στιβὰς ἐστὶν [ἐκ τῶν εὐ- 

ωὠνύμων μερῶν εἰσπορεϊ υομένοις 

ΔΙώρκου Δὐρηλίου ᾿ΑλεξάνδἝρου τοῦ ’.\- 

πολλωνίδου καὶ ΔΙώρκου ΔΛὐϊρηλίου ᾿λλεξ- 
5 ἀνδρου δὶς τοῦ ᾿Απολλ[ωνίδου 

ἐν ἐκ μεταχωρήσεως 

“ΕἸρμᾶ τοῦ Δημητρίου 

"Eri στεφαν[ηφόρου 

Θε]ογενίδο[υ 
μεταχωρήσεως is preswnably for συγχωρήσεως. 


The word ous for the tumb is peculiar to Mylasa aud the neigh- 
bourheod. 


32. Chollutor (sara-Koyun)—In the same place as No. 13 and 14: 
broken on all sides, 


17] 
ΕΥ̓ΘΕΡΑΣΔΟΥΛ ... ἐλευθέρας δούλας. .. 
ΑἸΑΥΤΟΙ ΤΑ ΤΕΛΗΥΠ .. + Kat αὐτοὶ [τ|ὰὲ τέλη ὑπ. 
ΙΔΟΝΑΙΔΕΑΥΤΟΙΣΤ .. . otlécvar δὲ αὐτοῖς τ... 
5) ZTAOMOYEKAINOI 2 


᾿ see 
. σταθμοὺς καὶ νόϊμους. .. 


IMPASHIEPIME/ 
AAIQNXPONQNE!/ 
V0 ΉΤΟΙΣΜΗΜ 


ΠΝ aC ae 
«ἐμ πάσῃ emtedfeiq .. . 

. ἐκ π]αλαιῶν χρόνων eid . 
ae ate τῆν, δὶ τοις Mh... 

This uscription is of some interest but we can scarcely guess at the 
context. 
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33. Mylase—Built into the steps of a Turkish house. Three lines at 
the top are concealed. 


TINENTQINAQIEPOYETA OHEETAITOSYNTEAEZOENATAAMA 
KATAZKEYAZAIAEKAITPATTETANAIOINHNTTOIHEAIAEKAIOYPQMA 
KAITPYDAKTONTQITTPOAOMOITOYNAOYKAIBQMONEAEZSOAIAEKAI 
ANAPAZSTONEYFFENQNAYOMENOITINESTTOIHZONTAITHNEFAO 
TINTOYTEAFAAMATOSKAITHS” PATTELTHZAYOAEOITINEZSEFAQES 


SZINTHNBASINIA! TONTPYDAKTONTOYT'POAO 
MOYK\.. Οἱ VASO. APPEIAAN 
“CATA ΩΝ 
KATATA YIQ Nit 

O 


σιν ἐν τῷ ναῷ ἐφ᾽ οὗ σταθήσεται TO συντελεσθὲν ἄγαλμα: 
κατασκευάσαι δὲ καὶ τράπεξαν λιθίνην: ποιῆσαι δὲ καὶ θύρωμα: 

καὶ τρύφακτον τῷ προδόμῳ τοῦ ναοῦ καὶ βωμόν ἑλέσθαι δὲ καὶ 
ἄνδρας τῶν συγγενῶν δύο μὲν οἵτινες ποιήσονται τὴν ἔγδο- 

σιν τοῦ τε ἀγάλματος καὶ τῆς τραπέζης δύο δὲ οἵτινες ἐγδώσζου- 

σιν τὴν βάσιν [καὶ τὸ θύρωμα .. .. καὶ] τὸν τρύφακτον τοῦ προδο- 
μου κ[αὶ to 
τω 


or 


ἐπ]αγγειλάν- 


34. Linycon.—The fragment of a royal letter publishe:| by Messrs. Hula 
and Szanto (Derieht (Wien 1894) p. 2) should stand thus: 


Βασιλεὺς ᾿Αντίοχος στρατηγοῖς 
ἱππάρχαις, πεζῶν ἡγεμόσι στρα- 
στραϊξ-τιώταις καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις 
χ]αίρ[ε]ῳ». Τὸ ἱερὸν τοῦ ᾿Απόλλω- 
X an ? , Ν > 
vos καὶ τῆς ᾿Αρτ]έμιδος τὸ ἐν cetera desunt. 


35, Amyzon, on the acropolis, block of inarble broken above and on the 
right. The large face bears the end of a deeree, on the left return is 
inscribed a list of names. The latter T did not notice and it is due to the 
kindness of Prof. Szanto, who discoveicd and copied this stone a few months 
before T myself visited Amyzon, that I am enabled to vive here his copy 
verified by his impression of the list of names. I also owe to him the 
correct readiney BAAALPOY in line 19. I had misread the name. The 
writing of the inscription ix of the third century B.c.—(W.R.P.) 


ιν 
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ab 


po of fe TONETTIAIAO 
_IOYNE,,/, TETONAHMONYTT/ PXEIN 
ΛΕΓΑΛΑΞΞΎ MTTEPITTETTOIHKENTTPOEOAOY 
TTAPXOYEANE YNAIATETHPHKENOY OENIET™ 
δ TIEPIETTANTTAPATOTTPOEHKONTHEAY TOTTIPO 
ATTOAEIZEIEZETTOIOY ΜΕΝΟΞΤΑΞΜΕΓΙΞΤΑΞΙΝΑΟΥΓΚΑΙ 
ΦΑΙΝΗΤΑΙΤΙΜΩΝΤΟΥΞΑΓΑΘΟΥΞΤΩΝΑΝΔΡΩΝΔΕΔ 
ETTHNHEOAIAIONY EIONAPETHEENEKENKAIEYNOIAE 
EX QNAIATEAEIEIETONAHMONKAITOYEOEOTE 
10 £AIAEATTOPKAIOAAAOYETEDANQITHNA 
, TOIHZAZOAITOTETEDANOYENTHIE YNTE/ 
OTEIAITHIAPTEMIAIEINAIAEAY TOPKAIEYEPFO 
“YTTE MTTEE OAIAEAYTQIKAITEPAZATIOTO 
OYEIQT/ | / \OOTIKAITOIZAAAOIZEYEPTET 
15. TTAPXEIN’/. TTQIKAIEPPONOLETOAEVHOIE 
J.T! PAE TAAOETOYIEPOYTIYAQN 
“CVEIO |, TOYTTATPOEATTOYANALFEFPATT 
wo, ΑἸΤΗΞΑΝΑΓΡΑΦΗΣΤΟΝΕΝΕΣΤΩΤΑΤ 
LS AEPOKAHNBAAATPOY 


. μεγάλας συμπεριπεποίηκεν προσόδους καὶ τὴν 
ὑπάρχουσαν συνδιατετήρηκεν οὐθενὶ ἐπ᾿ τρέπων 
2 περισπᾶν παρὰ τὸ προσῆκον, τῆς αὑτοῦ προ[θυμίας 
ἀποδείξεις ποιούμενος τὰς μεγίστας" ἵνα oty καὶ [ὁ δῆμος 
φαίνηται τιμῶν τοὺς ἀγαθοὺς τῶν ἀνδρῶν, δεδόχθαι 
ἐπηνῆσθαι Διονύσιον ἀρετῆς ἕνεκεν καὶ εὐνοίας! ἣν παρ- 
ἔχων διατελεῖ εἰς τὸν δῆμον καὶ τοὺς θεούς, [στεφανῶ- 
Τὴ σαι δὲ αὐτὸγ καὶ θαλλοῦ στεφάνωι. τὴν δὲ ἀναγόρευ- 


6. Gi Gh Ba δ νὰ το ἃ τὸν δῆμον ὑπάρχειν 


παρ ἢ A , ee ; 
σι} ποιήσασθαι τοῦ στεφίνου ἐν τῆι συντελ ουμένηι 
θ , a 2 \ ἴω ὃ δ᾿ 3 δὲ > x \ 3 id - , 
υσίαι τῆι ᾿ΔΑρτέμιοι" εἶναι δὲ αὐτὸγ Kal εὐεργέτην τοῦ δή- 
μο]υ. πέμπεσθαι Co αὐτῶι καὶ γέρας ἀπὸ τῶϊν . 
θυσιῶγ [κ]αθότι καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις εὐεργότίαις γέγραπται 
Ων seh ᾿ ate ; 
[5 ὑἸπάρχειν---οὐτῶι καὶ ἔἐγγύνοις " To δὲ ψήφισμα τόδε γρά- 
᾿ γ᾽ ety δὲ a : ον 
wat τῆς πα]ραστάξος τοῦ τεροῦ Tuo os ὅπου Kal τὸ 
᾿ ; - Ἔνι 
. εἴο! » τοὶ τοῦ πατρὸς αὐτοῦ ἀναγέγραπται. ἐπιμελ- 
ἶ 
εἶσθαι δε} τῆς ἀναγραφῆς τὸν ἐνεστῶτα ταμίαν τῆς Δρ- 


πτέμιξως} Τερυκλὴῆν BaXeiypou. 
ECON | Ley | γρ 
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Line 9.—The θεοὶ are Artemis and Apollo, to whose cultus at Amyzon 
No. 54 testifies, 

Line 15.---᾽Ὗαὐτῷ καὶ ἐγγόνοις is added as an afterthought. 

Line 19.—The restoration τῆς ᾿Αρτέμιδος is not by any means certain, 
as the temple belonged to Artemis and Apollo. 


#.—On the left return. 


fil, Hi i} La, 
A OUT] 
[II cg ra: 
ΗΝ 
δ “ἢ "i Ol Littl 
Jit L ITTY 
LALIT AIRLOY 
IZSAHMHTPIOY 
ITOSANTITATPOY 
10 SAPTEMQNOS 
////EPMOPENO///: 
Hil/loMAXOS 
ΟΣΞ ally one 
aE RTL 
1ὅ Nei ON, 
ΩΝ if; 


ey BUELL EL AL AL. | 
i Hal TTT MAXOY 
TUT AMEE EA 
ALS Cee 
OYAIAAHEMENITITM0 
XAIPEAZAYSIOY 
MENEK THEANTITTATPO 
EPMoLENHs. ;/C////X1 
ΣΙ ΜοΟΣ ΑΤτί ΑΛ ΠΟῪ 
ΤΤΥΡΡΟΣΔΙΟΝΥΣΙΟ 
ιΙβατιν A T/TEMIL 
JEM ΠΠΤΑΣΦΟΤΙΟΣ 
ΛΛΥ ae li! HALL HY 
ΔΙΟΝΥΣΙΟΣ διο {1 
Alo IZIO=ME/// If 
ATTEAAI! 


In col. 2, line 11 Mr. 


Szanto reads 1ATPC; 


in linc 16 APEAAI®. 


The readings I give seem to me to correspond better with what I see on the 
impression, but are by no means certain. 


[This inscription is obviously a duplicate of No. 18 from Teichioussa. 
The combined transcription is as follows :— 


iy eee 
Ἰάσων N[txo]uayou 


so agh apache os Ἡρακλείδου 
᾿“Λρτε]μέδωρος ᾿Αμύντου 
. να ᾿Απολλωνίου 


᾿Αντίμαχος Νικομάχ[ου 
CApy)eyevns Φε(ρ)εκλέζους [35 Φεις-} 
Οὐλιάδης ΔΙενίπποίυ 
Χαιρέας Λυσίου 
ΔΙενεκζράἼτης ᾿ΑντιπάτροΪυ 
τ“ ῤβθγενὴς ᾿Α[πολ]͵]λωνίοζυ [35 corrupt] 
Sipos ᾿Απολλωνίου 
Πυρρὸς Διονυσίου 
ον os “Eppoyévou Κρατῖνος ων 

ἜΝ δ᾽ Νικόμαχος [18 ov] Mevoitas Κότυος [18: 35 Φότιος] 

HS.—VoL. XVI. R 


ut 


. ΔΙε]νύππου 
esa aes Ntxdou 
i 
ἐπῶν ὄνον νὰ ης Δημητρίου 
eee τς ἀνα itos ᾿Αντιπάτρου 
ς ᾿Αρτέμωνος 
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os (= )evovixov ᾿Απολλώνιος [15: 85 ᾽Αλυ. ... ἢ) 
. 2... ng Πεισίου Διονύσιος ’Eaix [15: 35. Aco] 
15...... Ἡρακλεί[δ]ον Διονύσιος Mee [δίου ? 
᾿Αποϊλλωνίου Απεέλληϊς . . «νων 


In B. 1. 8. No. 18 has ᾿Α[πολ]λωνέου : No. 35 has..o.. xe .. which 
may mean anything except ᾿Απολλωνίου. The reading of No, 18 however is 
invalidated by the fact that ᾿Απολλωνίου occurs in Leth inscriptions in the 
next line: consequently the reading of No. 15 in 1, 8 may be mis-copied, and 
No, 35 alone preserves traces of the true patronymic. It iight be 
further suggested, that, as it occurs im connexion with a formal psephisma, 
aud ‘on the wall of the gate of the temple itself’ No, 35 has prior authority, 
and may be the original. But in B, 1. 12 ΔΙενοίτας Korvos of No. 18 is wore 
probable than Me]AcLoctas] Φότιος of No. 35, where AT is misread for N, 
andl the ethiie las been inis-heard in dictation. In B. 1. 13, 14 the variations 
cannot be explained by merely clerical errors.— 7.1. ᾿ 


36. Inscriptions of the British Musemn, No. 596 [edited by Dr. α, 
Hirschfeld. 1505]. 

The stone has recently been cleaned ettectually by My. Murray's orders 
and the inscription can be restored with perfect certainty. Owing to its 
interest, Which perhaps may make it worthy of a place in the additional 
volume dealing with documents of Private Law that MM. Dareste and 
Haussoullier promise as a supplement to their Las riptions Suridigues, it 
is worth while to give it here, with the new readings and supplements in type 
underlined, 

᾿Απο[στἸ]είλαντος [[ο σ]ειδ[ωνέου χρ]ησα[ μέν]ου 
τῷ Ἀπόλλωνι. τί ἂν αὐτῷ τε καὶ τοῖς ἐξ αὐτοῦ 
γινομένοις καὶ οὖσιν, EX τε τῶν ἀρσένων καὶ τῶν θ- 
ἡλείων, εἴη NOLOY καὶ ἄμεινον ποιοῦσιν καὶ πράσ- 
5 govow, ἔχρησεν ὁ θεὸς ἔσεσθαι λώιον καὶ ἀμει- 
νον αὐτοῖς ἱλασκομένοις καὶ τιμῶσιν, καθάπερ 
καὶ οἱ πρόγονοι. Δία ἸΙατρῶον καὶ ᾿Απόλλωνα Τελε- 
μεσσοῦ μεόξοντα καὶ Moilpas καὶ Θεῶν ΔΙητέρα- 
τιμᾶν ὃς καὶ ἰχάσκεσθαι καὶ ᾿Αγαθὸν δαίμονα Toce- 
10 δωνέου καὶ ᾿οργίδος. τοῖς δὲ ταῦτα διαφυλάσσουσιι" 
καὶ ποιοῦσιν ἄμεινον ἔσεσθαι. 
Ποσειδώνιος ᾿Ιατροκλέως ὑπέθηκεν τοῖς ἐξ ἑαυτοῦ 


τον SAB to , : 1 me ahs oe 

καὶ τοῖς ἐκ τούτων γινομένοις, EX TE τῶν ἀρσένων 
vane , a1 we , : : 

καὶ τῶν θηλείων, Kat τοῖς λαμβάνουσιν ἐξ αὐτῶν 


- > , ΠΝ » “ . . 
15 εἴς θυσίαν οἷς ὁ θεὸς ἔχρησεν ἀγρὸν τὸν ἐν Λλστυ- 


: : Ἄ ᾿ . : 
ma|\a‘a τὸν ὁμορροῦντα “A\rbet καὶ Δαμαγήτῳ, 

ἜΠ ῃ ya ἃ ν ὃ ᾿ N ν 5 a 
κ]αὶ τὴν αὐλὴν καὶ τὸν κῆποι καὶ τὰ περὶ TO μνημεῖον 
κὶαὶ τοῦ ἐν Tapani ἐνηροσίου τὸ ἥμισυ" καρπευ- 
ἐϊτω ὃὲε καὶ ἱερατευέτω τῶν ἐκγόνων τῶν ἐκ Tlocet- 


nn op ξ 2 “ cen : ᾿ 
?\) ξωνίου ὁ PET, SUTATOS ων WEL KAT ave por ἐνείαν, 
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> i > 2 x a ͵ > 4 
ἀποδιδοὺς Kat’ ἐνιαυτὸν χρυσοῦς τέσσαρας ἀτελέ- 
— 
y if X n > re - 
as IP ἔδοξεν | Ἰ]Ποσειδωνίῳ καὶ τοῖς ἐκγόνοις τοὶς 
7 - t > cal ε “ 
ἐκ ἸΠοσειδωνίου καὶ τοῖς εἰληφόσιν ἐξ αὐτῶν αἱρεῖ- 
ἘΣ ΤᾺ 2 ἢ 
σθαι ἐπιμηνίους ἐξ ἑαυτῶν τρεῖς κατ᾽ ἐνιαντὸόϊν, 
ΟΞ γᾷ > a ΩΣ Ἂν en XN nn 3 
25 οἴτινες ἀπολαμβάνοντες τῆς vTOUNKNS π[αρ]ὰ [τοῦ i- 
, fal * 2 , fal 
epéws ἑκάστου ἐνιαυτοῦ μηνὸς ᾿Βλευθερίου [χ]ρυσ[οῦς 
: ΤΩΝ 
τέσσ[ζα]ρας συντελέσουσιν τὰς θυσίας’ ἂν ὃδ[ἐ] μὴ ἀπο- 
μεὐρλνα 


͵ 3 \ ‘ \ 
δίδῳ, ἡ μὴ θέλῃ καρπεύειν. εἶναι τὰ ὑποκείμενα Koya, καὶ τοὺς 
κι Ξ- N 
ἐπι[μ]ηνίους ἐγδιδόναι, TO δὲ τέμενος εἶναι [κοινὸν [κ]αὶ 
πα. αὐτο ον αν 
Ἂν δ fal XN ͵ \ XN ? 
30 τζοὺς ἐἸπιμηνίους ἐγμισθοῦν, Kat τὸ μίσθωμα καὶ τὸ ἐνη- 
ἢ , nie A ἘΣ Τάτ ἃ 
ρό]σιον κομιζόμενοι μηνὸς “Ἑρμαιῶνος ἐπιμελεί- 
τωσαν ἐπὶ δύο ἡμέρας TO ἱερεῖ, τὰ νομιζόμενα 
παρέχοντες εἰς τὰς θυσίας πάντα, τῇ μὲν πίρ]ώτῃ 
’ ΄ nr x ἂν Ἄς aa ͵ 
θύειν Toyn ᾿Αγαθῇ πατρὸς καὶ μὴτρος Ποσε[ιδω]νίου 


35 κ]ριὸν καὶ Δαίμονι ᾿Αγαθῷ Ἰ]οσειδωνίου καὶ [1 οἹργέδος 
panei 


κριὸν, τῇ δὲ δευτέρᾳ Διὶ Πατρώῳ κριὸν καὶ Ἀπόλλωνι 


----ὄ 


Τελεμεσσοῦ μεδέοντι κρ[ιὸν] καὶ ΔΙοίραις κριὸν 
καὶ Θεῶν ΔΙητρὶ αἶγα" ὁ δὲ ἱε[ρε]ὺς λαμβανέτω ἑκάστου 
pricchaelid 


͵ 
᾿ ‘ τ ᾿ 
ἱερείου κωλὴν καὶ τεταρτηϊμεὶριδα σπλαγχνῶν, 
ἢ Ν ral ” > *; u Ν ὌΝ Ἂς , ε 
40 καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ἰσόμοιρος ἔστω) Ta oe λοιπᾶ KpEea οἱ 
----ὐ ἢ 
ἐπιμήνιοι. ἀφελόντες ἱκανὰ τοῖς δειπνοῦσιν καὶ 
pa 


γυναιξὶν, μερίδας ποιησάντωσαν ἴσας καὶ ἀποδόντω- 
pis 2 eee 


e . om lol [ἢ τ ~ ? ΄ 
σαν εκαστῴ μερίδα τῶν TE παρόντων καὶ τῶν ATOVTOY, 
- --.--ὐ.. 


9» 
me 


τὰς δὲ κεφαλὰς καὶ τοὺς πόδας αὐτοὶ ἐχόντων, τε 
45 κῳδια πωλούντων ἐν τῷ θιάσῳ καὶ τῇ δευτέρῳ : 

λόγον ἀποιδιόντωσαν πρὸ τοῦ δήμου ἀνα- 

ypurvavtes εἰς ὃ ἕκαστον ἀνήλωται, καὶ τὸ 

περιγινόμενον ἀναλίσκειν εἰς ἀναθήματία. 

᾿Αναγράψαι δὲ καὶ τὸν χρησμὸν καὶ τὴν ὑποθήκην, 
50 κ[αὶ] τὸ δόγμα ἐν στήλη λιθίνῃ καὶ στῆσαι ἐν τῷ 

τεμένει)" τοῖς δὲ ταῦτα διαφυλάσσουσιν καὶ ποιοῦ- 


σιν ἄμεινον γένοιτο ὑπὸ θεὸν καὶ ἄνθρωπον. 


In lines 15-16 Dr. Hirschteld reads “Aly | pre Ἰλαίᾳ: δὶ 29 
Ποσ-« εἣρ εἰδωνίῳ : in 11. 27-8 ἂν dfe] - μὴ | Cov μὴ θέλῃ: Le 30 εἶναι...ι + ov 
[καὶ]: 11. 301 μίσθωμα kaprevia | ουἾἿσι . οἱ νομιζομεναι μηνὸς : 1. 33 παρέ- 
you tes: 1. 39. τῇ wey πἰρώτῃ J: 1. Bt ᾿Αγαθῇ Δαζίμονος της) μητρὸς 
ΤΙοσε[ιξωνίου]: 1. 35 Λγαθι ᾧ Τ]|οσ]ε[Πεωνίου ..... ρει... LBS Nila Sjavero 
[ἐκ rod]: 1. 89. τετώρτη[", pejpéa: 1. 41 δειπνοῦσι [rats μεν]: 1. +2~3 ἀπο- 
[νειμάτω] | car: |. 45 ἀνάθημα singular). 

In ] 
oracle vf Tehnessos sue ZS. xiv. 373 th 


In Hine 22 eCofer is narked ont by a step on cach side of it. 


ine ToS, Awo\Nora Ῥελεμεσσοῦ μεδέοντα. tor the tumple and 
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The text presents no other difficulties, but as regards the general sense 
of the document a few words may be said. 

Poseidunios (lines 12-22) executes a deed charging certain properties of 
his with a vearly sum of four staters to be paid by lis eldest descendant in 
the male line (who is to have the usutruct of these properties, and be 
the priest of the society) to his descendants. both inale and female, and to 
the husbands of the latter. 

By virtue of this deed Poseidonios himself and his descendants beeome 
a society or ‘thiasos’ capable of making a decree (lines 22 ff) which reyuires 
nv Yatitication by the demos, but is a binding leval document and even 
imposes on the demos (ine 46) the duty of auditing the accounts of the 
officers of the society. The terrus of the decree are as follows. Ἐπεμήνιοι 
(the usual name of the officers of such thiasi and meaning ‘the offerers of 
monthly sacrifices’) are elected and they are to receive from the priest each 
year in the month Eleutherios the four staters due by the deed of Poseido- 
nios, and with this suin they are to perfurm the sacrifices, by which we must 
understand that they are to buy and furnish τὸ the priest all the necessary 
articles for the sacritice—for the actual performer of the sacrifice was ot 
course the priest himself (limes 22-27). 

In the following lines (27-55, it is enacted that if the priest does not 
pay the four staters, or. if he refuses the usufruct of the property that bears 
this charge, the property is to fall to the thiasos, and its officers are to lease 
it. Sv farallis clear, If the priest finds that the annual revenue of the 
property is under four staters, he is relieved from the charge and_ transfers 
the property to the ἐπεμήνιεου who inake the best they can of it. Then (line 
29) comes a ditticulty τὸ δὲ τέμενος εἶναι κοινὸν «.7.. There has been no 
inention of a temenos. The solution, I think, is easy, although I may be 
wrong. The space on the stone between κομιζόμενοι and μηνὸς “Ἑρμαιῶνος 
implies that μηνὸς “Ἑρμαιῶνος goes not with κομιζόμενοι, but with ἐπιμε- 
λείτωσαν. Then all that tollows atter μηνὸς “Epuardros consists of the rules 
to be observed by the ἐπεμήνεοι in spending the four staters, which if they 
fail to obtain from the priest and tail to obtain by themselves leasing the 
charged properties, they arr as an cefreme mesure, to obtain hy leusing the 
τέμενος iif The rent comes in, in auy case. in the month Eleutherios ; 
the sacrifices are performed in Hermaion. which suceeeded Eleutherios. 
The sume provision is found in the testaments of Epikteta aud Diomedon. 


W. R. Paton. 
J. L. MyYres. 


A word tay be added as to the ᾿Αστυπαλαία in line 15. We already 
know it from Strabo 65S as a headland between Halikarnassos and Ter- 
mera, Ricpert (Deri, Sittungsberich ty. 1803) has, to my mind, satisfactorily 
demonstrated that this uame (a corruption, as it seems, of a Phoenician 
word) was given to sites now called Κέφαλος or Κέφιλα or Κεφαλοῦχα: high 
headlands connected with the mainland by low isthmi. We have theretore 
placed Astypalaca im our dap at Kephalukha.—W.R.P.; 
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V.—The north side of Mt. Latmos; with notes on the sites of ALINDA, 
Koskinta, ond HYLLARIMA. 


A sHoRT journey round the north side of Mt. Latmos, undertaken in the 
autumn of 1896, has enabled W-.R.P. to complete his investigation of the 
ancient sites of this ncighbourhood. The purely geographical results are 
appended to our paper in Journ. Roy. Geogr, Soe, ix. (January, 1897), and 
are incorporated in the map which, by the courtesy of the Royal Geographical 
Society, we are able to append to this account of the archaeological results. 
The latter are arranged in geographical order along the actual route. 

At Sirgin Kishla on the Deniz Liman (Latmic Gulf) the fortified site or 
‘kastron’ turns out tu be a late mediaeval settlement. 

At Yevreli Keui, in the Kisir Chai valley,on the edge of a steep torrent- 
bed, is a double terrace-wall of massive masonry, with an abundant spring 
close below it. In the village, in the possession of the dua, are the follow- 
ing inscriptions :— 

372—On a block of marble, rounded at the top: ‘72 m. wide, 60 mn. 
high :— 

KAIAYPZ&2S5IMOZPOIBOYME 
POYETPITOYEIZIONOSAEZIAZS 
XEIPOSEIZSOKAITAQDHEONTAI 
TIANTEZAYTOYOIEKTOYTFE 
NOYEKATAZYNX&2PHEIN 


Qt 


ede bh oh καὶ Avp. Δώσιμος Φοίβου μέ- 
-pous τρίτου εἰσίοντος δεξίας 
χειρὸς, εἰς ὃ καὶ ταφήσονται 
πάντες αὐτοῦ οἱ ἐκ τοῦ γέ- 
δ -vovs κατὰ συγχώρησιν. 


1 These inseriptions are numbered to follow those in our forme: paper. 
HS.—VOL, AVI. 5 
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38.—On the upper surface of a large block of white marble: 110m. 
long: no traces of any other letters. 


HPA ρα 
ΕΕ 


fa 
a, 


Near Yevreli Keui and Akhlat, tombs of Latmian forms (Type VI) are 
frequent and conspictious. 

An ancicut paved road can be traced from the neighbourhood of Old 
Chavdar up to that of Arabarli Kalé, which it passes, and then (according to 
Joeal information) divides into two branches, oue of which goes towards 
HeRAKLEIA, the other to Baghajik4 where a similar fraginent of road can be 
traced passing the temple of ‘Zeus Stratios, and thence towards Mylasa. On 
the north side below Chavdar the road must descend into the Macander 
valley: but it has not been traced except in the diffienlt highland section. 
The pavement is about six feet (2 m.) wide, and is composed of large smooth 
blocks of the native gneiss; it is carried over very broken country, scored by 
many steep ravines with fantastic ridges of rock between; and it is supported 
in parts by terrace-walls, and crosses streams by bridves of well-squared 
masonry. The road might well be of the same date as the Baghajik temple, 
Le. of the fourth or third century 1.0 

The + Kastron’ at Arabali Kale, though it les on this read, is not a 
Hellenic site, but apparently a fortiticd mediaeval monastery, the position of 
which has very probably been determined by the existence of the earlier 
Incans of Communication, 

At Teke Kalé is a conspicuous and admirably preserved fortress of 
Hellenie work, of which a plan is given in tig. 18. It stands on the highest 
point of the hills between the upper basin of the Karptizli Chai and the 
valley of the China Chai (WArsyas), and commands a wide view both north 
and south, being visible both from AMYzoN and from Attau-lu-su. Together 
with Attau-ltesu and Kurun Derg? it forms a complete chain of signal 
stittious between Tralles, or any other point on Mt. Messogis, and Mylasa and 
the whole of western Karia. The top tower of the fortress (fig. 14) is a 
charaeteristic example of Karian military architecture; while the line of 
chambers round the outer wall suggests comparisons with the casemates of the 
walls of Carthage. 

That Teke Kale was something more than a mere signal-station is in- 
dicated by the presence of nrmerous ordinary Latmian tombs of our Type VI, 
together with one of unusual form, which is described in detail on p. 259 
tig. 37-BS. 

The fine city site at Deiiryi Deresi. tirst visited by Pucocke, and Chandler 
CE, p. 235), has been rightly identitied with ALINDA. Kiepert formerly placed 
ALINDA at Kapraklar near Mesevi. and gave Demirji Deresf to ΚΟΒΚΙΝΙΔ, 


UTILS RV yp ΤῸ; -Attau-liesu is visible, AZZS. xvi. p. 213-4. 
“The ouly point ou Mt. Giieu from which 
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but has adopted the alternative view in tis last map—Porinne Orhis Aatigit, 
1s0+. From the examination of a Greek private collection at Aidin of coins 
of this neighbourhood, WR. P. coufirms Kicpert’s observation as tu the occur- 
rence of coins of ATINDA at Demirji Deresi. The extreme strength of this 
site, which lies on a very steep bill, with teriace-walls and natural rock faces 
even within the fortifications. also corresponds with Arriau’s description 
(Luh. i. 23): χωρίον τῆς Καρίας ἐν τοῖς ὀχυρώτατον. Droysen’s conjecture ἢ 
that AJinda at one time bere the name Alexandreia ad Latmum imeutioned 
hy Stephanos, avoids the necessity of supposing that a new Macedonian colony 
was founded in this neighbourhood. Queen Ada of Alinda expressed great 
devotion to Alexander, and may very well have given her town a complimen- 
tary title trom his name. That the place was well Hellenized is indicated 


ι 
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hoth by the existing remains, and by Stephanos’ aecount of the Prayitclean 
Aphrodite there. Perrot-Chipiez νι fig. 224 gives atter Trémaux, a ground- 
plan of part of the fortifications which present close rescrublances with that 
of KinpyYA Cholinekji Kaléy. 

The wreat ston published in tig. 15, 16, is the best preserved of the 
ΘΠ ΒΟ πα public buildings, Like the much smaller and catlier stoa with 
prote-Tonte columns which we found at Alizetin? its open side faces up the 
Halland the deep basement on the downward side has window openings, and 
uiav have been used as a sterchoitse, Phe stor was of two stories, and the 
corbels for the tloot-beatus cau still be seen in the back w all, and above the 
lirge capitals of the colonmule, 


Vitascho ὡς ει ws WA De Ditty, > TLS. xvi. yp. 200, 
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The almost total absence of marble fragments, on a site of such magnifi- 
cence, is noteworthy. but is probably to be explained by the greater demand 
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for lime in this gneiss country, The only inseribed stones seen were a base 


of enciss with the words 
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No. 39. AIOCCS2THPOC Διὸς Σωτῆρος 


in late characters; and another base, also of gneiss, with a bipennis in low 
relief, An inscription is said to exist, plastered over, in the mosque, but as 
the Aaja and the key were away in the lowland summer quarters of the village, 
it was Impossible to copy it. 

KoOsKINIA is now placed by Kiepert on the left bank of the main stream 
of the China Chai, and about nine miles (13-14 km.) above ALABANDA. He 
formerly placed it, as was meutioned above, at Demirji Deresf, on the autho- 
rity of Strabo's statement (v. 587) that the road from KosKINIA to ALABANDA 
erosses the stream, which it follows, many times, whereas the modern road 
from Demirji Derest ouly needs to cross the Karpuzli Chai twice. On the 
other land, this account does not suit the main valley of the China Chai 
inuch better. A considerable and tortuous stream, however, which is dry in 
suinmer and therefore usva//y passable, comes down from the Hazan Boghaz 
(uot Hassan Boghaz as in Kiepert’s great map) and joms the China Chai 
about an how's ride elu (north of) ALABANDA. KOSKINIA should therefore 
be looked for in or near Hazan Boghaz; for, like ORTHOSIA (which survives in 
Ortas?), it was a dependency of Nysa,? and probably lay not far from the 
main valley of the Maeander. 

HY LLarima, which Kiepert (1894) places in the valley of the Harpasos, 
τ well be claimed for the site at Kapraklar near Mesevli, in the basin of 
the eastern tributary which jos the China Chai at Inje Kemer.’ This was 
Kiepert’s site for ALINDA in his large map, but it is by uo means ἐν τοῖς ὀχυ- 
ρώτατον. Stephanos describes Hyllarima as ὑπὲρ Στρατονικείας" 1... up 
country from Eski-Hissar viewed from the Gulf of Keramos. Stronger evidence 
is given by an inscription from Mesevli. part of which is published by Wad- 
dington,? part by MM. Doublet and Deschamps.’ The nearest ancient site 
to Mesevli is that at Kapraklar; so the inscription probably caine thence. In 
it Autoninus Pius is deified as Zens Hyllos, who is evidently the chief god of 
the place. Now Steph. Byz. 8... λλόναλα identifies with the Herakleid 
Hyllos a deity who was worshipped in Karia at ‘Hyllouala’ (which he 
explains as ΓὙλλουτ-αλα = ἵππος Ὕλλου ὃ. This Karian Hyllos may very 
well have been the chief deity of Hylarima too, 


KaARIAN Tops, 


The following notes represent materials collected during the journeys in 
1593-4, the topographical and epigraphic results of which have already 
appeared in this voluine, The delay in their publication is mainly due to 
the vain expectation that it might be possible this season to excavate some 


P Rubitechek, 9 Sefzunygsh, Aen? Wien. FILS. xvi. 191. 
(gh l-hist, chess 16 Novy, 1883, p. 103. ἘΝ 1583, 


2 Strabo, p. 650, * BAIT wwii. 41, cf. 340, 
S Journ. Ron, Geog, Soe ix, Jan. ws97 po δ. 
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of the principal chambered tumuli near Ghink Chalar: but the attitude of 
the Turkish authorities has made this project impracticable for the present ; 
and the revival by Dr. Montelius! of the theory that the Tyrrhenian, if not 
the Mykenacan civilisation, originates in a migration seawards from Asia 
Minor makes it desirable to publish at the first opportunity such evidence as 
we have been able to collect as to the earliest civilisation of Karia. 

The surface of the Karian coastland has for the most part been so 
closely denuded since classical times, that early sites such as Assarlik, Ghiuk 
Chalar, and Alizetin seem hardly worth excavating ; and consequently such 
evidence as can be gleaned from the tombs is of the greater proportionate 
importance. But the tombs are also unfortunately in most cases cither 
collapsed and in need of elaborate and systematic excavation, or else com- 
pletely ritled or denuded like the town sites. The only excavation which has 
taken place hitherto was that at Termera by W. R. P. some years ago, 
the results of which are exhibited in the British Museum (numbered as 
A 570 fh) and described in JS, viii. p. 67 th; and the only other 
casual finds are those published in detail by Dr. Winter in JW/itth, Ath, xii. 
p. 225 ff. 


1. Crist Graves. (Ostothecae, Tombe a porzo). 


The simplest form of tomb which has been discovered is a small cist of 
four stone slabs set on edge, and covered by a cap-stone which is usually fat 
or slightly concave on one side, and convex on the other, so that it closcly 
resembles a flat loaf or bun. The whole construction suggests nothing so 
much as a miniature cromlech. The cist itself is seldom as much as a metre 
in length or breadth, and consequently cannot have contained an unburnt 
corpse, even in a contracted posture. And the one cist which we were able 
to open in 1893, (on the ridge south of Assarlik, the acropolis of 
Termera) contained like those opened in 18877 clear traces of burnt bones 
and ashes. Unfortunately it contained nothing clse, except a rude clay 
spindlewhorl, much blackened, which indicated a woman’s grave, and, by its 
form, a sub-Mykenaean date. 

This cist grave stood in an irregular enclosure of unwrought stones, and 
from the general appearance of the whole area, had been intended to be 
covered by a small tumulus. This, however, had been almost wholly 
denuded, and the capstone was found as usual projecting above the ground 
level. 

As was stated in ΠΑ, viii. p. 73, these cist graves, or ostothecue, are 
frequently found in groups within a single enclosure, which is usually rect- 
angular but has often been added to irregularly as more space was required. 
There was no clear evidence, in many of these enclosures, that anything of 
the nature of a tumulus was intended; but it should be observed that, from 


1 British Associution Report (Liverpool) 1390, ἐμέο xxvi. 
Sect H, p. 981.0 Javea, Lath opoluyicul Insti. ὁ FHS. viii, p. 67 ἢ, 
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whatever cause, the level of the ground was frequently higher within the 
enclosure than outside; and that where the ground was naturally uneven, an 
attempt hal been made to level the enclosure, with a low supporting wall on 
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Fra, 17,—Assvneus: Cist Graves is Exerostrr (= JAS. vii fig. 16), 


Fre, 18.—Assantik: Crist Gravis ix Excrosrrn: SW, Nrenovotis. 


the down-hill side. The annexed specimens ‘Figs. 17, 18) will sufficiently 
illustrate this type of tomb. 


1. Futi-Lenetn Crist Graves. (Τομΐο ἡ Jussi). 


In the sane enclosures with groups of ostothe we, full-length graves are 
occasionally found, lined like the small cists with das of stune, wil covered 
by long slabs laid transverse ly. These slabs, like the ¢ capstones of the cists, 
are freynently convex on the upper side. 

We found no clear traces of burning in these long graves, and their furm 
itself suggests that the body was buried in them ABiliotit being burned. 
The only. indication tu the contrary is afforded by the presence of a large 
pithos in one of them. which inmay have contained ashes formerly, though it 
actually contained none. As these gtaves oceur side by side with the 


LHS. viii po 11. 
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ostothecae in the same enclosure, we may probably assume that they belong 
to a period when burning and burial coexisted. This again corresponds with 
the indications of sub-Mykenaean date derived from the finds recorded in 
JIS. viii. p. 69-74. With types I. and II. of the ‘ Lelegian’ peninsula of 
Myndos, should be compared the ‘Rock-cut Graves’ of type VI. which 
appear to replace them in the gneiss country round Mount Latmos (p. 256 
below), 


III. CHAMBERED TuMUtLl (Loiabe ov σα) 6111). 


On the edye of the same necropolis of Assarlik, there are several 
examples of a third type of tomb, closely connected with the preceding. 
Here the full-length grave is enlarged to the dimensions of a small room. 
The consequent difficulty of roofing is met by the simple device of bracket- 
ting out the last few courses of the wall, and laying the roof slabs across the 
narrower opening which is thus left. 
height of the chamber; and as at Assarlik the crystalline rock cannot be 
easily excavated, the chamber. though still shghtly sunk, rises above the 
surface ; and consequently has to be covered by piling stones upon it We 
nay infer, from the fact that mere stones, and not earth, were used for this 
purpose, that the range of hills on which these tombs stand had then, as 
now, only a thin covering of soil, and was subject to severe denudation. 

In constructing these rubb'e tumuli. the rectangular form of the original 
enclosure could not be maintained; but an attempt seems tu have been made 
to preserve an oblong,—actually an oval—form: and a low θρυγκὸς or 
bounding wall prevents the loose stones from spreading round the foot of the 
mound. 

Subseyuent interments, which could uo longer be made in the mass 
of the trmulus, were provided for by leaving «a doorway in the wall of the 
chamber: and traces oceur of a dromos, always however found filled with the 
The doorway is usually in one of the vig sides of the chamber.’ 


But this involves an inerease in the 


loose stones. 


1 Dr. Winter, in the paper already cited, 
was the first to call attention to the analogy 
letween the types of Καὶ απ and Italian toms. 
The analogy is stuking, and the sequenee in 
both eases probably due, as Dr Montelius sug- 
gests in the case of Etruria, to Mykenavan m- 
fluenees. 

2 Ma Perrot (AA de Palrt, Ve fie, 215) in 
reproducing fig. But WLR. P.’s Paper in Z7LN. 
vil. has drawn the chamber as though it were 
raised above the ground level. 

* Numerous mounds of a different type are 
fonnd all over the peninsula of Miletox, and are 
most niimerous on the shore opposite the small 
island callel ‘Ada’: but these are merely 
cnormous heaps of loose stones— some round, 
some oblony,—ef as much as 11 m. diameter 
aud 5-6 μὲν height, withont any trace of a 
sepulehral chamber. They usually stand on the 


crests of low ridges, and the natives, who call 
them ἁρμακάδες. say that they are made for the 
shepherds to watel: their Nocks; for all the 
country is cavered by a thick undergrowth ot 
schenes aud other shrubs, They ae probably 
andlogous to the very similar chamberless tumuh 
Which abound in Attica between Hymettos and 
the sea, south of the Tlissos. These, so far as 
they have been tested. cby J.T. ΔΕ. 1894, +. 
JN, Xv. pp. 204-8, Reimach. Bee deel, xxvii. 
237, Chron, @Or.), appear to he not tumuli. 
Tmt waste heaps gradually acenmulated from the 
surrounding plonghlands ; and probably the 
Milesian mounds simply bear testimony to the 
thligent husbandty of classical times, whieh las 
heft traees in the fram buildings and oil-mills 
which we shall hereafter, At all 
eveuts these stoneheaps may be safely ignored 
in the present connection. 


deseribe 
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Similar tumuli are common in this part of Karia, and are particularly 
frequent round Ghiuk Chalar. 

Two very fine examples in a ravine near the old road west of Assarlik, 
described by Newton (Hu/icernassus, ete., pp. 583 ff) mark a further develop- 
ment. The outer plinth is furnished with a cornice of flat stones, and witha 
doorway at the outer end of the dromos. This avoids the necessity for the 
disturbance of the rubble every time the chamber has to be opened. The 
superior finish of the masonry agrees with these innovations, in indicating a 
somewhat later date for these specimens : they might very well belong to the 
seventh. or even to the sixth century Βα. It is worth noting that these 
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Fig, 20, Seer, 


examples are escorted by numerous ostuthec, with capstones of enormous 
size. 

The tinest known example of this class of tombs is that on the northern 
or seaward sununit of the three detached ills near Geresi village, of which 
the middle peak is crowned by the Karian fortress described above (p. 206-7) 
under the name of Borghaz, while the southern and least conspicuous has a 
eompound tumulus of Type TY. below. This τοι has been already published 
(FILS. viii. p. 79-80 W.R. P.); but it will be convenient to repeat the plan 
there given (figs. 19-21) and to summarize the principal points of the 
description, 
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The tumulus is bounded by a low circular θρυγκὸς, and the δρόμος also 
is lined with masonry. The chamber is rectangular, with the door in the 
middle of the southern long side: it is of finely wrought masonry, and has a 
roof constructed on the ‘false arch’ principle, but dressed to a semi-circular 


Fig, 21,—ScaALeE yous. 


section internally. The long stone beams which form the uppermost course 
of the roof protrude slightly, after centuries of denudation, at the apex of 
the tumulus. 


pt 


Fig, 22, —CHAMBERDD TYMULUS: GHIUK CHALAR, 


A somewhat different type, from the north necropolis of Ghiuk Chalar 
is represented in Figure 22. Here the θριγκὸς is of unusual height, and 
leans inward to resist the thrust of the loose rubble core. The door is high 
enough to be entered without difficulty, and the chamber is lofty in propor- 
tion. The original tumulus is still represented by the pile of rubble above 
the cornice, but is dwarfed by the increased height of the masonry below. 
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IV. Tuwent with Seconparny CHAMBERS. 


We now come to a comparatively rave. and highly specialised class of 
tombs, which however we believe to be simply a variety of the chambered 
tumuli above described. The outer wall is circular. and upright, as in the 
former cases: but the chamber is, or rather was, dome-shaped, circular im 
plan. and constructed on the ‘ false-arch ’ principle, like a Mykenacaz ‘bee- 
hive” tomb, This chamber is set excentrically within the outer wall, so that 
at one point the wall is comparatively thtu, but of sold masonry throughout. 
On the opposite side, several small chambers. opening radially out of the 
dome, are contained in the thickness of the wall, which is packed as usual 
with rmbble between the immer and the outer masonry, The dome is entered 
by a doorway, which is net in the thinnest part of the wall, but at one side. 

The great size of these monuments might suggest the doubt whether 
they were ever really rooted ; but the evident inward ean of the wall of the 
ciredlar chamber cannot be explained otherwise. The deticiency of lébris 
round the montments at the present time is no arguinsut on the other side, 
for in any ease there is not enough debris, at Geresi and at Ghink Chalar. to 
reconstruct even the existing chambers and wall. And though the excentricity 
of the vround plan inight seem to endanger the stability of the dome, the 
very thet that the ἡ false-arch > construction is employed. minimises, as in the 
Mykenaean > beehives, the thrust of the superinenmbent rubble. 


View 23.—Cowrotnp Τα {1 (ΣΕ 1 ταν 


The following examples are huown to us — 

(On the southernmost of the three detached hills already mentioned 
between Geresi village and the sea. The tomb is bailt on the ‘slope ot the 
lull so that the back wall is buried aud the thinner part of the wall which 
traced outwards has almost disappeared. There iemain, however, two whole 
chambers in the side of the dill and the back of a third, and the segment of 
the curved inner wall into which they open. Their doors are of very rade 
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masonry, almost mnwrought, and the wall itself is very roughly built; but its 
inward slant is clearly visible. The small passage in the side of the right 
hand chamber is blocked, and docs not seem to lead anywhere (fig. 23, 24). 
(4) On the ridge marked W in the map, about half a mile cast of the two 
towns which we identity with Telmessos (J.ALS. xiv. p. 373). This tomb 


WABMASONRY ΙΝ διῖυ #1 DEBRIS TH ROCK 


Fria. 24.—Girrst: CHaMpenrp TUMULLS. 


contains three chambers, which are of well-built masonry of unwrought slabs 
of limestone, and are preserved to the height of four or tive feet. The deor 
is at one side, facing south. A noteworthy feature of this tomb is a long 
trench rooted with large slabs of stone, perhaps a long grave of type IL. which 
lies across the circular chamber in the line of the door (fig. 25). 


Bie. 25.—Crere oN Kara Dace (PEL Missoss, 


(ὁ) In the necropolis on the Kaplan Dagh (sce map, Pl. X.) is a fine 
specunen which closely resembles (ὦ). Unfortunately we are unable to give 
an adequate plan, 

(7) In the necropolis of Ghiuk Chalar, on the opposite slope of the ravine 
which bounds the town-site on the north, is a chambered tomb in a very 
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ruinous state, which is certainly of this type, though it is impossible to 
determine the number of chambers with accuracy. 

(ec) In the necropolis of Ghiuk Chalar, on the same hillside as (ὦ) but 
higher and farther off, is the most elaborate and best preserved specimen 
which we have found, This tomb, which the Grecks of Budrum call τὰ 
omrdxia—the little houses ’”—stands on nearly level ground, and has a 
vertical outer wall some three metres in height, with a distinct cornice, above 
which the wall is almost wholly destroyed. The few blocks which remain 
indicate that it still van up vertically some way beyond the cornice. The 
door is on the west side, whereas the axis of the ground plan is north and 
south: it has a slight cornice above the lintel, and leads into the radial 
chamber B and thenee into the central chamber by another passage which is 
slightly tu the left of the outer duurway. The inner like the outer wall is of 
careful masoury of thick slabs of the local limestone; it has a very distinct 
inward curvature, such as would produce a dome seven or eight metres high. 


Fis. 26.—Comrounp TuMULUs: GHIUK CHALAR: From W, 


Above the imuer door-lintel is a small niche ; there is another level with the 
lintels between the doors of GC and 1): and another lower down to the right of 
the deor of A. The chamber D has also a niche in its back wall, nearly opposite 
to the entrance and a little to the right. The radial chambers are eight in 
number: those marked B,C, D, F, and G, have longitudinal gable roofs of 
‘false arch’ construction, and Ta roof of the same type modified to a 
pyramidal form. That marked A had a floor of two layers of slabs ; one of 
these had been raised. revealing a sinilarly vaulted chamber beluw. In the 
thickest part of the wall (νει on the north side, a narrow stone staircase has 
been built in the thickness of the radial wall: on reaching the outer wall of 
the building it turns to the left and continues to ise in the solid masonry 
over the slanting roof of the chamber below, till it reaches the level of the 
cornice of the outer wall. Here it enters one of a series of chambers built 
over thuse of the ground floor, and apparently entered from one another in 
suite: though the walls are so much destroyed that this is not quite clear. 
The radial walls themselves were however quite clear between BC, CD, DE, 
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and EF: F alone of the ground floor chambers had partly collapsed. The 
accompanying figures (26-28) give a view from the W.; a ground plan; and 


Fia. 27.—Gnivk CuALarn: PLAN. 


a vertical sectivn from north to south, with a conjectural reconstruction 


of this remarkable monument.? 


1 Here interpretations ditfer, J. L. Δ]. be- 
lieves that the general ‘correspondence of design 
between the compound tumuli (Type IV.) and 
the simple chambered tumuli (Type 111.) 
wariants the supposition that the large cireular 
chambers of the former were actually completed 
m stone like the Mykenaean ‘bechives’ ; ac- 
eoulingly he proposes the restoration given In 
the figure; aiguing (1) that such a construction, 
though unsound with a true vault, is archi- 
tevturally stable even on this grand scale (8-10 in. 
tliameter) with a ‘false aich,’ in which each 
couse of masonry forms a hoiizontal compres- 
sion-member, which vertical pressure cannot 
distort, even if unequally applied on ditferent 
sides of the cupola; (2) that the pronounced 
inward lean of the walls of circular chamber 
admits vf no other interpretation. 


W. R. P. on the other hand does not believe 
that the ciicuwlar chambers of Type TV. were 
ever roofed with stone, though they may have 
had 2 wooden roof. He argues (1) that the 
collapse of a stone roof would have filled the 
chambers, which are found in all cases nearly 
empty, with so large a mass of débiis, that its 
remoyal would be inconceivable without human 
agency, and that the latter is most improbable 
on sites so 1emote, especially as the more ac- 
cessible tumuli at Ghiuk Chalar show no signs 
of disturbance by stone-hunteis ; (2) that in 
any case the largest of these chambered circles, 
(next to be deseiibed) can never have been thus 
roofed, as its diameter is more than 50 metres ; 
(3) that the inward slant of the walls may be 
explained as a ritual survival from the period 
when only single-chambered tumuli were in use, 
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Cf) Not far west of (), on the same hillside and among scattered trees 
which are a conspicuous landmark trom the south, is a very much larger 
circular enclosure with radial chambers round a part of the circumference. 
It sevins clearly to belong to the same class of monument, though in this 
case it is inconceivable that it can have been roofed over, as its diameter 
exceeds 50 inetres. The walls which are throughout of comparatively 
small and wholly undressed stones, are nowhere preserved to a height of 
much more than a metre: the thickness of the ring wall, exclusive of the 
solid packing on cither side of the row of chambers, averages 1:50—2.0 τῇ, 
The amount of débris is as usual small, far too sinall in fact to complete even 
the walls which remain, to any height proportionate to their thickness, and 
the ground plan can be made out with some certainty. 


Poe. 2&—-Guivk CHabak: Laker Crete Pay, 


An entrance is clearly marked at a point a tew degrees cast of so : 
its immer auyles are not well defined, πὰ if enters, likes ἘΝ τ ἽΝ 
throneh the thickened part of the wall, and apparently at one extremity of 
the series of chambers: but it Hes square with the walls of the central 
imilding, and there can be little doubt that it was the original doorway. 
The chambers indicated in the plan are all clearly oe al 
walls are £—5 an. in dength. The solid packing w hehe the quiier anid puter 
wills converge diminishes more suddenly than would be the ease, if the 
mner wall were a true cirele: net inprobably the builder began by setting off 
the inner aud the outer circles so as to touch, and laid: lis walls respectively 
outside the inner, and inside the outer cirele. In any case however, the 
ceutre of the inner cirde fell within the central building, αἰ Gif die 
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minimum diameter be taken) within the inner enclosure, as is shown by the 
dotted line and letter m in the plan: / is the centre of the outer circle, 

The central building is of the same rough masonry: it consists of two 
enclosures, irregularly placed one within the other. The imner contains a 
large core of rubble, domeshaped and of roughly circular plan. Nothing has 
been found within the area or in the chambers, to indicate the purpose which 
this monument served: but it may probably be regarded either as a 
chambered necropolis, or as the τέμενος of some cult based upon the worship 
of the departed ancestors. 

Two degenerate and probably later examples of chambered tumuli have 
been recently examined (1896, W. BR. P.), which seem tu indicate the influence 
of the sepulchral conventions which are represented by the ‘built tombs’ of 
Type V. and the ‘ rock-cut tombs’ of Type VI. 


Fr, 30,—Comrocsp Temenr: (y) Gnivk Cmanan: (Ὁ) Fannin. 


(7) One of these stands in the northernmost part of the necropolis of Ghink 
Chalar, on a summit bearing 321° magnetic north from the great circle just 
described. and about half-a-mile from it. Near the tomb stands a rectangular 
two-chambered dwelling-house in the same style. The masonry, and the 
shape of the chambers, resemble those of the other circles, but the form of 
the tumulus is an irregular oval, or rectangle with rounded corners, the long 
axis of which lies nearly north and south. Across the top is a low wall 
which is not indicated in the plan (fig. 30, 9). In the south end are the 
remains of two entrances side by side, very much damaged, but apparently 
communicating with two parallel series of two chambers each. The inner 
chamber in each case was inaccessible. and its dimensions are ouly approxi- 
mately given in the plan. The general plan of this tomb may be compared 
with that on Orak Island, described below (p. 255. Type V.). 

(Ὁ) The other stands on the promontory of Farélia, not far from ‘ Arslan’s 
house,’ * and is likewise of irregular oval form, with the long axis lying north 
and south. It contains two chambers, the larger of which (B) is oblong in 
form, and is entered by a low doorway in the east side. In the same wall 
are two niches, one low down, and of small dimensions, the other lofty 
and narrow: the latter may have served to receive the doorstone of A when 
rolled back from the entrance. The inner chamber (A) is smaller, and 


Ὁ See below, p. 263, and p. 208 above. 
H.S.—VOL. XVI. T 
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nearly syuare. It has collapsed, and the place of the entrance is entirely 
blocked by the débris. Both chambers had, and A retains, a low domeshaped 
roof, which resembles that of a common type of late rock-cut tomb. 

The interior lias recently been cleared and fairly well examined ; and 
has vielded a bronze coin of Halikarnassos (cf. Mionnet, Suppl. vi. p. 494, 
Nos. 295-7) and lamps and pottery of the first or second century B.c.; but 
nothing to sngvest an earlier date. It is difficult, however, to believe,—at 
all eveuts until the tomb has been properly cleared,—that the objects in 
question represent the oriyinal furniture of the tomb, and not a subsequent 
interment. The tomb itself however has all the appearance of a later and 
degraded imitation of « traditional but inperfectly comprehended model. 

Most of these chambered tumuli, and of the rock-cut graves and 
sureophagi described below (Type VI.) occupy prominent positions on peaks 
and ridges, but chictly on the summits of passes. Stmmit-burial has been 
practised in many countries and ages, and it wonld lead us too far afield to 
discuss its meaning here. But it should be noted that among the modern 
natives of this part of Karia the practice is still prevalent. Two tombs of 
Maussulinap saints— built tombs’ with a dome or barrel roof—called locally 
Mezer, Téké or Dedé, are conspicuous objects on peaks near Myndos ; and in 
Mt. Latmos the stmmits of the two high passes above Euren and Sakar-Kaya 
are occupied by old Turkish cemeteries. Near Chavdar in Mt. Latmos there 
is an isolated τ Teke* which is even sarronnded by a rade circle of stones. 

The area of distribution of these chambered tumuli seems to be limited 
and well defined. The three largest series are in the neighbourhood of 
Halikarnassos ; namely those round Assarlik, round Ghiuk Chalar, and on the 
Kaplan Dagh. Isolated examples occur at Borghaz,' at Gerési?; several on 
the ridge west of the peak 4; on the Kara Dagh near the site of Telmessos ὃ; 
oh the peninsnla of Farélia; and near Durvandi. There are a few more in 
the country between Budrum and the Kar Ova East of Theangela, the only 
tumuli known to us are a group near Cholmekji Kale (ΚΊΝΘΥΑ) which are of 
much more advanced masunry, and tuo substantial to be surveyed without 
previous excavation ; and sume small examples, without θρυγκὸς and mostly 
unopened, exe Pirnart Yaili above Keramos. None were to be found on the 
hilly round Muyhla. Eski Hissar, (STRATONIKEIA), or Mylasa; but further 
north, above Miletes, on the point marked ‘220 τὴ, on Kiepert’s map, 
ὙΠ ΤῸ P. found what seemed to be the lowest course of the bounding wall of 
acireular trinulis of the same type, 9 im. in diameter, and associated with 
tauch broken pottery. 


PeThe chambered tumults ID. oe. p. 248. vlosties, described by Dr. Winter as 3 hrs. 
2 The compound tummuts PV p. 248. (μεμα) SE. of Budruin and 2 km. from the 
+ The componudl tamulus TV. ida, p, 2 £9. Gulf of Kos (Mitth. Ath, καὶ, 225 = Perrot- 


We have missed. or tailed te aleutity, the  Chépier vy. fiz, 219.) It ought to be in the 
sitzat *Guselvdji with πράτ ΠῚ cireularen-  neighbuwhoul of Alizetin. 
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VY. Burnt TOMBs, WITH CHAMBERS LIKE THOSE OF THE TUMULI 


On the island Orak (Adm. Ch. 1604) between Budrum and Keramos we 
found a large and well preserved, but apparently uncompleted tomb, of which 
plan and section are given in Fig. 31. 

The tomb stands a short distance fron the sea, on the west side of the 
anchorage facing the mainland. The ground falls decidedly northeastward, 
and the tomb, which stands foursquare to the cardinal points of the compass, 
is supported in this quarter on a high plinth of roughly squared masonry, 
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Fie, 31,—CHAMpenrp ToMB oN ORAK Isbanp, 


with the drafts down the angles of the building. which are characteristic, in 
these parts, of Hellenic work, The tomb itself is of rubble like the more 
elaborate chambered tumuli, and is encased in solid masonry like that of the 
plinth, on the north and east sides. A small opening, leading nowhere, is 
marked near the north end of the east wall, The masonry of the west side 
has been almost wholly destroyed, but the return at the northwest corner is 
clear. A similar external angle, and return of the wall can be detected in the 
east wall (a little below the letter B in the plan), and close beyond this point 
the plinth stops abruptly. The obvious inference from this is that the tonib, 
2 
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as originally planned, was oblong in form. and that it was subsequently 
extended southwards ; the return of the plinth bein destroyed to get a good 
Junction with the lower part of the old wall. The later part of the east wall 
is of ditterent and inferior masonry. The south wall. of which only the lower 
courses remain. bonds with it at the angle, but is not laid out syuare with the 
rest of the buildiug: uor does it agree with the fragmentary walls of the 
southwest angle. The latter are square with the original west wall, and quite 
clear of the site of the original southwest angle, which has entirely disap- 
peared: they are of rough masonry with large cornerstones. 

So tar all is clear; but there is nothing to explain the fact that the two 
internal passages seem to pass the line of the original south wall without 
break, and that one of them has a doorway with stone jambs just heyund it. 
The masonry of the passages is covered, however, for the most part with thick 
stucco, so that we may have missed the sieus of junction. The whole of the 
southern part, left blank in the drawing, is razed to the ground level of the 
passages, if indeed it has ever been filled with rubble at all, No signs were 
visible in the passage of chambers in the eastern half of the monument 
corresponding with those in the western, nor did the rubble sound hollow 
when struck from above. ,The opening intu the southwestern chamber has 
been forcibly made through the rubble, endangering the false-arch roof at 
this end, At the time of onr visit the proper door was blocked, and the 
chamber, like the other passages, was used as a goat stable, to our no small 
discuifort. 

The present proportions aud the substantial plinth of the montunent 
strongly suggest that it must have been originally of auch greater height : 
in that case it must have contained two, if not more, storeys of paxsages and 
chainbers ; and obseure traces of walls on its present surface seem to confirm 
thix view. It is also not improbable that it may have been finished above, in 
native fashion, with a low pyramid of rubble: and if the passages are part of 
the original design (which there ix no reason to doubt) they must have vpened 
upon some sort of tacade on the south side. 

The only sngvestion which we have to make as to the reconstruction of 
the south wall. ts that its object may have been to provide the older two- 
storied building with a more pretentious architectural facade like the portico 
of Philo at Elensix, the rough foundations of whieh would be completely 
concealed when it was finished. 


VI. Rock-cur Graves, developing into SARCOPHAGL 


This type. so far as we know, is peculiar to the gneiss area of Mt. 
Latmos and its neighbourhood, and its more claborate form has probably been 
suggested by the idea of utilising as munmnents the conspicuous natural 
boulders which characterise this formation. 


Journ. Ruy. δον, Sue. ix, Junuary 1297}, pp. 45-49, and the figures there. 
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The simplest tombs of this region are full length graves analogous to those 
of the ‘Lelegian’ neighbourhood (Type 11.), covered by one or more large 
blocks of stone. None have as yet been opened under supervision, though 
many are undisturbed, e.g. at Baghajik and Teké Kalé; so that their date 
remains doubtful. Their general form, however, and their position at the 
head of the series, suggest that they correspond in age and meaning with 
the ‘ Lelegian’ tmnbe a fossa which they resemble. 

These simple graves are common at Alinda, and occur on other Latmian 
sites such as HERAKLEIA, Baghajik, Teké Kaldé, Chiktr. 

The large majority of the rock-cut graves have only a single cap-stone, 
which, together with the vrave itself, passes through a series of modifications 
which can be classified, but unfortunately not dated except in the latest 
instances, 

(1) The cap-stone is a simple slab, rectangular and often nearly flat: e.g, 
an example from HERAKLEIA on the Latmic Gulf. 


2:82M 
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Fic, 32.,—SarcopHacts: KHALKETOR. 


(2) The cap-stone is gable-shaped, and variously ornamented : e.g. one 
from the Menteshe valley, near Chiktr and the fortified oil press which will 
be described hereafter. 

(3) The cap-stone is still gable-shaped, but the block of gneiss, in which 
the long, narrow, and shallow grave is cut, is itself fashioned into the shape 
of a tall box or sarcophagus, intended to be seen above ground, and in some 
cases to be approached on one of the longer sides by two or more steps, e.g. 
tiv. 33, from AtivbDA (Demirji Deresf), Many examples of this type are 
known. Both at ALINDA and at ALABANDA are numerous plain sarcophagi ; 
many of those in the latter necropolis bear the names of slaves inscribed in 
late characters τ; but it is difficult to believe that these slaves were the original 
occupants, Similar tombs are found in the valley of the China Chai 
(MaRsyYAs) south of Inje Kemer, standing, as usual, upon isolated ridges, and 
far from any ancient site. One specimen, without its cover, stands in the 
necropolis of Karyanda, in the hollow between the W. side of Ghidl Bay and 
the rock-cut chamber-tombs at Rum-buki. 

Later and more elaborate sarcophagi clearly lead to the Hellenistic and 


1 E.g, Lebas-Waddington, Nos, 552! δὲ : W. R. P. has copiel many} besides those published 
there. 


we 
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Graeco-Roman sarcophagus with gable-cover. £.g. near Merikler village in 
Mt. Latinos, lower down the Menteshe valley than the Chiktr tomb (v. above) 
is one with three lozenges cut on the sides. The more elaborate specimen 
from Khalketor (tig. 32) appears to be of late date: the ornamentation is 
not peculiar to Karia. 

A collateral development of these rock-cut graves presents other points 
of analogy with the ‘Lelegian’ series: substitution of a number of slabs for 
a single cap-stone recalls the advance, suggested above, from the cist-graves 
of Type I. to full-length graves of Type IL; and further, the piles of built 
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Fic. 36-37.—DBurit Tome: Tekh Kare: 


Fie 31.—Toun prov Atop: Lonarrepin an ΤΕ ΤΊΤΟΝ, pe ee Blt ee 
Roorreisx, ΑΝῸ ΒΈΘΤΤΟΝ, 


Fre, 35, 


Toki Kart: Pyramipan Tove. 


stones which in some cases replace a single cover or ecap-stone may be 
regarded as the Latmian gneiss-built equivalents of the earliest ‘ Lelegian’ 
tumuli (Type IIL). These pyramidal structures are especially characteristic 
of the neighbourhood of Kisir Keui on the north side of Mt. Latmos, The 
following examples are typical :— 

(4) In the necropolis of ALINDA is a large grave, or small chamber, 
without door, cut in the rock, and roofed by two massive blocks of stone. 


Two low steps vive access to the tomb at the end where the ground slopes 
away: fe. D4 
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(5) At Teké Kalé a similar grave is covered with a low pyramid of large 
squared blocks forming steps to the top: fig. 35. 

(6) On the ridge west of Teké Kalé in Mt. Latmos is a chambered tomb, 
partly built, partly cut in the rock, and entered by a door in the south side, 


Fre. 38.—Bvitr Tomb: Text Karr, From a phetogruph la W. kh. P. 


The roof of the chamber is formed by long stones three of which have been 
removed. Above the door, three steps lead up to the summit of the monu- 
ment, but these steps are not continued along the sides, and at the back the 
top of the tomb is level with the rock. This tomb is probably to be regarded 


Fie. 39.—Buitt Tome: ALINDA. From « photograph by ΤΡ. RP. 


as an adaptation of the Latmian type to the custom of burial in the 
chambered rock tombs of Type VII. Sce sketch (fig. 38) and plans 
(fig. 36-37); and compare a tomb at Tasos (Perrot-Chipiez v. fig. 213. 
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One exceptional tomb at ALINDA is probably to be regarded as an 
exaggerated sarcophagus, inasmuch as it has no door, and was intended to be 
entered by an opening in the roof, It is in the shape of a small Aerdon, but 
without facade or door, built of fine squared masonry, with an effective cornice 
moulding. The entrance on the right side has been made by tomb-robbers : 
tig. 39, 


VII. Rock-cut CHAMBER-TOMBS. 


A wholly distinct type of burial-usage is represented throughout this 
part of Karia by the frequent chamber-tumbs cut in the rock. Their forms 
do not preseut any noteworthy variations from the types which are recognised 
in other parts of Asia Minor, and notably in Paphlagonia and Lykia. In 
Karia there is nothing to shew that rock-cut tombs go back to any remote 
period, and the majority are later than the fifth century. 


Fie. 40.π οι κα Tomp: Yrstrr. 


The simplest, and apparently earliest type, consists of a single chamber, 
with a boldly cut facade of proto-Ionic or nondescript later Ionic style. 

(a) Our best exainple is a tomb wear the nameless city between Ula and 
Yenijé, discovered by WLR. P. The inscription NO under the cymv, in letters 
of the fourth century, probably dates the whole tomb sufficiently well. A 
photograph and a full description of this tomb were sent some years ago to 
M. Perrot: they are however not included in his history of Karian art, and 
he writes that he does nut know where they are now. 


. 
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(8) The tomb figured at the end of Hirschfeld’s Felsengrdber, and 
recently reviewed by the Austrian expedition, is in the same neighbourhood. 
But it is not so fine as the tomb near Ula. 

(y) Another tomb near Yenijé (fig. 40) has a shallow rectangular facade, 
with four chambers opening directly on to it. In the centre of the facade 
above them is a round Karian shield in low relief, like that on the wut of 
the temple at Baghajik (/_4.S. xvi. p. 212, fig. 10). The break in the tym- 
panum has been uccasioned by the destruction of a large cist or small chamber, 
the axis of which lies at right angles to that of the four chambers below: it 
appears to have been entirely covered, and to have had no door; but in this 
position it can hardly have been intended for a rock-cut grave such as those 
which have been described (Type VI.) 

(δ) Two similar tombs occur together in the eastern sea-clitf of Sandama 
peninsula, The upper one, which is reproduced, from a photograph, in fig. 41, 


Fie, 41.—Rock-crr Tome wirh Parsrep Fagapr: SANDAMA. 


had a portico 8’ 6” high, 8’ 8” wide, and 3΄ Μ΄ deep. The doorway was very 
low: 2' 3" high and 2’ 2” wide. The architrave had been supported by two 
debased Doric columns, of which only the capitals and bases remain; it is not 
improbable that a good deal of the architectural detail had been originally 
executed in plaster, and that the stone projections were only the core; the 
proportions, too, suggest Ionic rather than Doric columns. 

The chamber within was of the usual form, with a gable roof from frout 
to back, and two graves sunk in the floor on either side of a central passage 
of the same width as the entrance. The dimensions were, length 9’ 0”, 
breadth 7’ 2”, height 4’ 3” in the gable, 3’ 2” at the side wall; the graves were 
of length 6’ 8", breadth 2’ 1”, depth 2’ 0”. 

The back wall of the facade bore at the top under shelter of the portico 
the remains of two layers of polychrome fresco painting. The outer coat was 


~ 
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quite defaced by damp and mould, but on flaking this away we seemed to 
make out that the inner layer represented a farewell scene like those of the 
Attic grave-rehefs, outlined in brown, and executed im several colours. It 
was impossible in so inaccessible a position to make tracings or drawings, but 
so far as memory serves, the treatment resembled that of the fresco-painted 
stelae discovered at Amathus in Cyprus in 15941 The monument therefore 
probably dates from not earlier than the end of the fourth or the beginning of 
the third century B.C. 

(ε) The lower tomb at Siindama had a similar facade but no columns ; 
the architrave was ornamented with rows of mutules, and the antac 
had a simple and debased moulded cornice thus (fig. 42) :— 

(Ὁ A simple tomb of the same type occurs on a farm-site on 
the north slope of the south range (map, Pl. XL), about a mile west of 
Assarlik. Here, as we shall have occasion to note again below, the 
tomb stands in cluse relation to the dwelling-house and farm, which 
was also in part rock-cut In the same bed of soft volcanic tuff, 

(n) A tomb on the north face of the citadel of Assarlik differs from the 
preceding only in having a second chamber beliind the first. 

The later and more claborate tombs with many secondary chambers 
are found inore frequently, Two examples near Farelia village are repro- 
duced in fig. 43; that on the left shows that the secondary chambeis were 


Fic, 42. 
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added as they were required, Compare the group of tombs on Farelia pro- 
montory (JADEN, xvi yp. 209, fie. 9 = fig. 44). which, like (2) above, is cut close 
to the foundations of a fun. In the imuer part of the right-hand (‘stable ἢ 
tomb, a ὑμο ζει is carved high on the cata between two of the cells. 

At Alimajik is a subterranean chamber-tomb (fig. 45) which consists 
of a sinall rectangular chamber, 3-£5 m. long, 140 τὰ, broad, and 2.65 m. high 
internally, with a doorway in the middle of one of the long sides. It is lined 
with five syuared masonry, 0°60 m. tu O45 in thickness; and the roof, which 
is composed of four slabs U-+45 τὰν thick, is supported by three transverse 


British Museum: Tora Beqnest unpublished at present in the First Vase Room. 
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beams of stone 0-40 m. wide and 0°50 m. deep. At each end of the tomb is a 
transverse bench of stone, 0°70 m. wide, 0°25 τὴ, thick, and 0°80 m. from the 
ground level, 
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The doorway in the side is a feature which connects this tomb with the 
chambered tumuli, but the benches suggest analogies with the rock-cut tombs. 
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There is no trace of any encircling wall, or former accumulation of rubble. 
The monument may have served as a herdun or chapel, as well as a burial- 
place. 
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At Kyox, in the necropolis, is a somewhat similar tomb with two 
chambers, and rests on which to place the bodies. This seems also to be 
imitated froin a wooden structure: of which similar reminiscences occur in 
subterranean chamber-tombs in Cyprus at Ag, Jannis tis Malhintas, at Tamas- 
sos, and in Old Larnaka,? 


ADDENDUM. 


The following conclusions seem to be warranted, in the present state of 
the evidence, as to the early civilisation of this part of the Karian coast ; 
though of course the first opportunity of excavation may bring unexpected 
evidence and put the whole problem in a very ditierent light. 


Τ. Pre-Myhenven Kes in, 


Diligent scarch throughout the peninsula of Myndos produced only two 
fragments of pottery which can be described as pre-Mykenaean in character. 
They were both fommd at a small fort of quite uncertain date on the hill A 
above Kadi Kalé, and are of the loeal innd of the Akcherenda river. One 
formed part of the rin of a kuge handmade bowl, with holes pierced in the 
edge to hold a suspending cord: the other is a massive handle of a vessel like 
the large globular bottles of the earliest ‘ redware’ of the Cypriote Bronze 
Age, and was attached to the budy of the vessel in the same peculiar manner, 
being thrust through a hole in the side of the vessel. and made smooth with 
wet clay at the junction outside. With the exception of these fragments, and 
οἵ the Assarlik tomb group which is discussed below, all the pottery ou the 
sites Which we have examined is of the same general character, and nothing 
can be dated carlier than the sixth or perhaps the seventh century. 

The cist-graves of Assarlik, however, bear a strong resemblance to those 
of the Cyeladic civilisation in Amorgos. Syra, and elsewhere; the only 
difference being in the massive eapstones of the Karian cists, which may well 
be a lveal modification due largely to the difference of the materials. For 
the massive eapstones, like the rock-cut sareophagi described above (pp. 256 7}}), 
are sv ΠῸ as we know continued to au arca of metamorphic rocks. If this 
comparison is valid, there would be reason to infer a community at all events 
of fimeral custom—and this means much—between the representatives of 
the earhest civilization in the Cyclades, and the carly inhabitants of this part 
of Karina. 

11. Διὰ αι wake Mylene Lnjluener, 


Tf we remember that all the islands within sight of the Karian coast, 
fiom Samos to Rhodes, have. we believe without exception, furnished traces, in 
παν eases abundant. of Mykenacan eecupation, it is certainly remarkable 


{Myres and) Olunefalssh-Ruditan, Cupres  Olmetalsh-Richter, Juurw. ᾿ς. Inst. Brit. 
Museum Cutelenee (Ostorl, seri py. 2, ὁ, Areieterfs, Thin Ser, Vol. ini. p. 109-118. 
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that no evidence has been discovered hitherto of any Mykenaean settlement 
on this part of the mainland. And it must be presumed that there existed 
some definite opposition, probably racial, to the entrance of so contagious a 
civilisation. Only in the chambered tumuli of Assarlik! do we find any 
indication of Mykenaean influence, and here the pottery, the fibulae, and the 
goldwork alike point not to the best period of Mykenavan civilisation, but to 
the sub-Mykenacan and quasi-geometrical decadence which is illustrated by 
finds such as those from Paphos, Lapathos, and other early Graeco-Phoenician 
sites in Cyprus; from Crete; and from the Acgean Salamis. The occurrence 
of isolated examples of genuine Mykenaean fabric at JJylusa® or at the 
Lykian Zelinessos* proves very little in the absence of evidence as to the 
local fabrics found with them: the necropolis of Tehang/i near the Panionion 
is in the same category as that of Assarlik?; and that of Ji/rivs (STRATONI- 
KEIA) δ is even more definitely post-Mykcnaean and geometrical. 

The evidence of the pottery is confirmed by the obvious comparison of 
the chambered tumuli of Karia with the ‘ Bechive’ toinbs of the Mykenaean 
world. For the tumuli with convergent chamber walls, and radial secondary 
chambers night well be compared in construction and in dimensions, with the 
Mykenaean ‘ Treasuries’ of Atreus and Minyas. But in Karia these chambers 
are always above ground, even the hill-side example at Geresi constituting 10 
real exception; and, as has been described, they are usually found associated 
with, and seem to develop out of, simple chambered tumuli. But the Assarlik 
tuinb groups show that this simpler fori is itself of sub-Mykenaean date, and 
we have seen that hitherto at all events, purely Mykenacan tombs are 
unknown in Karia. The probability is, therefore, that any Mykenacan 
analogies which are recognised, must be regarded as adaptations of a late 
stave of Mykenacan civilisation tu the necds of the inferior, but now αὐ last 
receptive, civilisation of the mainland.’ 

The theory, therefore, formerly proposed by Drs. Koehler and Dtimmier, 
that Mykenaean civilisation originates in Karia, and represents the Karian 
thalassucracy of Hellenic tradition, would scem to interpret such a series as 
that at Assarlik in exactly the wrong direction, aria was, in fact, so far 
from spreading the Mykenaean civilisation among the islands, in Crete, or in 
Greece, that it only felt its influence towards the elose of the period, and, 
like Cyprus, retained and adapted it when it was already becoming extinct in 
the Aegean. Thus Dr. Winter may well be right in attributing the 
necropolis of Tchangli to the first Greek colonists of Tonia. 


L FHS. vill. 07 iF * Winter, Le. p. 226-7. Penot-Chipiez v. 

2 Kuklia: from Cyprus Expl. Fund excava- Ὁ. 226, 227, 229, 230. 
tions: AALS. ix. yp. 11. Cyprus Maseuin Cute. * Winter, dc. p. 226. Perrot-Chipies ν, 
Jogue, p. 7A, ef. specimens In Brit. Mus. C112. hig. 231-3. Ohnetalsch-Richter, Auyros, Pl. 
Ashm. Mus. οὐ. 501-2. exey, 

> Smyrna Museum: publ. by Dr. Winter, 7 We shall see below p. 270, how an analo- 
Mitth, Ath. xii. p, 230. gous adaptation of Hellenic canons converted the 


+ Brit. Mus. A 288-290, cf Winter, ec. same type of chambered tumulus into the 
p. 230. Mausoleum. 
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Further, a very similar series may be traced elsewhere ; for the closely 
analogous } chambered tumuli of the Hermox valley and the neighbourhood 
of Old Smyrna, which are similarly grouped in great necropoleis, and develop 
into even greater magnificence, are likewise ‘associated with a class of 
pottery—unfortunately now rare and fragmentary, —which can only be 
explained as a late imitation of, and survival from, decadent Mykenaean 
forms; while the chambered tumuli themselvex admit, though less clearly, of 
a similar affiliation. The unique tind of Lydian jewellery? also shows 
Mykenacan survivals, though it belongs to a period when Orieutalising 
motives are beginning to be appreciated. 

Tt is also worth while to emphasize. what has been already hinted in our 
nomenclature of the types of tombs, that the scrics of burial-forms in Karia 
presents close analogies with that of Central Italy. The cist graves seem to 
represent tomy a@ porzo,' the full-length graves fume o fossu, and the simple 
chambered tumuli the tombe @ evmera which in Italy ale are probably rightly 
attributed by Dr. Montelius to the far-reaching influence of Mykenaean 
civilisation ; a conclusion which is amply borne out by the characteristic 
features of their coutents. 

Like the Lydian tumuli, which are apparently confined to the coast 
round Old Smyrna, and to the lower half of the valley of the Hermos, the 
Karian tumuli are not found far inland. They are wholly confined within 
a line drawn from Miletos to Keramos: they become more frequent, charac- 
teristic and magniticent as they appruach the pewlusula of Myndos ; and 
further, so far ay we know, it is only at Assarlik that they are associated with the 
cist graves, with the larger types of which they seem on one side to be closely 
related. All this looks as if these tumuli had originated in the peninsula, 
and had spread, perhaps with their builders. from this centre eastwards. 
And we have seen already that the evidence sugeests that the domed 
chamber was derived, alone with the sib-Mykenaean art of Assarlik, from the 
Mykenacan art of the Aegean ; while the cist graves find their closest parallel 
in the pre-Mykenacan cists of the Cyclades 


TIL. The Kevin Tha lhiassen rity, 


One of the strongest arguments against the ‘Karian Theory” has 
always been that whereas there is nu distinct Hellenic tradition of a great 
expansive movement originating in Karia. there are abundant legends which 
represent the Karian and Lykian coast as the refuge of decadent and 
retreating peoples whom ‘Minos, the figurehead of the Mykenacan thalasso- 


1Vhe principal feature of ditfiieuee ts that yp. 128, PLoV. (Dumont) = Perrot-Chipiez v 
the Lydian tumuli usually have oun or mote fig. 203-8, Lydian Pottery, Perrot-Chipiez v. 
steel on the sianmit, which are meyer proseut fig, 194-201, 
on Karian tumuli, This comparison las aleady been made hy 

+ Touvie, Sadie det Gives BOW, 1979, Th, Winter, Mitth, aft. xin p. 227 
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eracy, gradually expelled from Crete and the Cycladex. Of these retreating 
peoples, the Leleges are represented throughout as typical; and we shall 
see that the one part of the Karian coast—in fact the one known region at 
all—which remained typically Lelegian in historic times was the peninsula of 
Myndos with the adjacent mainland. It is not improbable that ‘Karian’ in 
the legends may be used rather as a descriptive geographical term than as an 
ethnic ; and therefore that Karian in many of these legends really means 
Lelegian, especially in view of the evidence that the element of the mixed 
population of Karia which was politically predominant in historic times 
arrived, as in Lydia, comparatively late, and probably in the sub-Mykenaean 
period; preceding only by a little the iruption of Phrygian and Thracian 
tribes from beyond the Hellespont, which was still in progress in the VIJIth 
and VIIth centuries. It is to this race, and to this period, that the ‘ Karian 
Thalassocracy ’ of Greek tradition is to be reterred. The ‘ Karian Thalasso- 
eracy’ is never called Lelegian ; it succeeds the Mykenacan, and unites with 
early Ionian—that is Lydian coastland—enterprise in the Levant in the 
VIIth century ; and it disappears in the later VIth century; though in the 
Persian Wars, especially in the Ionian revolt, aud in the Delian League, 
Karia and especially that part with which we are concerned, played a part 
more considerabie than Greek historians were willing to allow; but it leaves 
characteristic relics, in the proverbial import of the word Kap, and in the 
hoplite armour of crested helmet, round parrying-shicld, borne on the arm by 
κανόνες, and quilted or metallic breastplate, which Hellas borrowed from 
Karia to replace the Mykenaean body-shicld, and helmet of dogskin or 
boar-tusks. 

At this point, comment may be permitted on the record by Thucydides of 
the discovery of ‘ Karian’ tombs in Delos. The importance of this passage 
has been much exaggerated, for Thucydides has placed himself in an archaco- 
logical dilemma. Either (a) he means to compare the arms found in Delos 
with the arms of pre-Minoan, (that is pre-Mykenaean) Karia; in which case 
it is a fair question; ‘How did Thucydides know what the arms of that 
remote period were like ?’; or (8) to compare them with the ‘ Karian’ armour 
of the Vith and Vth century ; in which case, what is proved, about either Delos 
or Karia, for any fier period? The discovery of cist graves in the peninsula 
of Myndos makes it just possible that Thucydides may have anticipated our 
comparison of these with the Cycladic cists; but Cycladie weapons are incon- 
spicuous, and uone have been found as yet at Assarlik ; and we are strongly 
inclined to believe that Thucydides was describing VITth-VIth century 
tombs containing ‘ Karian’ hoplite armour of the type noted by Herodotus. 


IV. Lelegiun Remains. 


To the period of the ‘ Karian Thalassocracy’ we refer the numerous fort 
resses and walled towns of rude masonry, and the great necropoleis which we 
have already described. But it is a further question whether they may 
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accurately be described as Karian. For it is most noteworthy that the area 
over which these, and, in particular, the chainbered tumuhy, occur, coincides 
very closely with that of the historic Lelegia; and that this observation seems 
to have been made already in antiquity, and possibly even before the final 
extinction of the Leleges. 

Strabo? gives a full and circumstantial accvunt, evidently from a well- 
informed local authority, of the historical Leleges of the Karian coast-land. 
He says that they are to be clearly distinguished from the true Karians, and 
that atter a Homeric defeat by Achilles they had left an earlier settlement in 
Aevlis—namely the Pedasa, on the Satnivcis? river—, had migrated to Karia, 
and had oceupied the neighbourhood of what is now called Halikarnassos. This 
country was still called Pedasis, and inland of Halikarnassos was the deserted 
Lelegian town of Pedasa. We have collected evidence already to show that 
this Pedasa is not the town at Karaja Hissar, which is expressly mentioned by 
Strabo, in the same passage, as a distinct town in the neighbourhood of 
Stratomkeia; and that the only site which suits the Halikarnassian Pedasa is 
Ghiuk Chalar, only a few miles immediately inland of Budrum’ Strabo adds 
that here the Leleges became very numerous in early times, founded eight 
towns in Pedasis, and spread over Karia ‘as far as Myndos and Bargylia’ ; 
and that they also held part of Pisidia. This can only mean that they 
occupied the whole of the peninsula uf Myudos. aud spread eastward as far as 
the Kar-Oya; for Strabo goes on to say that when Mausdélos incorporated six 
of the eight towns in his new foundation of Halikarnassos he preserved 
Myndos and Syangela (Theangela): Theangela therefore was one of the eight 
tuwns of the Pedasis: and the Pedasis was still a recognised division of Karia 
in the fourth century Bc. The immediate mention of the Stratontkeian 
Pedason shows that Strabo regarded the town at Karaja Hissar also as at all 
events presttmably Lelegian ; and he concludes with the statement that ‘all 
over Karia, and in [ the territory of] Miletos there are shown Lelegian tombs, 
forts, and traces of settlements’ (xi. p. 611). The last statement he repeats 
almost verbally, in the parallel passage (vil, p. 321). 


Mtrabo's evidence then, amounts tu this, (1) that certain monuments, all 
over aria, were ascribed to Lelegian builders; (2) that the Leleges were 
believed tu have formerly extended over a large part of the Karian coast; (3) 
that they originally invaded, and still occupied the peninsula of Myndos and 
the mainland immediately adjacent to the eastward; (4) that they were of 
distinet race from the Karians, and were already settled there when the 
Kariaus entered Karla. These four points may be reviewed somewhat in 
detail. 

(1) The monuments which Strabo regards as typically Lelegian, doubt- 
less froin their apparent likeuess to the remains which were characteristic of 
Lelegia itself. are * tombs, forts, and traces of settlements. Now these three 
classes of remains are actually characteristic of the carly civilisation which we 


ΧΗ p. 611, Ch vin p. 321, 3 ALS, xvi, τ. 192-4. 
Fi p. 321 
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have attempted to explore and describe. Nearly all the summits and ridges 
in the peninsula of Myndos are occupied by conspicuous tombs, fortified 
enclosures, or foundations of houses, grouped or isolated. All the remains 
which we have seen are marked upon the map of the peninsula (Pl. XL); and 
it will be seen that though they are rare on the hills immediately round 
Myndos, they become more frequent eastwards; but that beyond the isthmus 
they become rarer again, and that the easternmost examples are the τάφοι of 
Pirnari Yaila near Keramos! and on the road thence to the Pepason of 
Karaja Hissar; the ἐρύματα of Ishek Diré and Khalketor; and the ἔχνυη 
κατοικιῶν on the Monastir Dagh and the hill above Agachli Oyuk (PI. X.). 

(2) From the passages in question, it is clear that the Leleges played in 
Karian archaeology the part of the ‘Druids’ or ‘ancient Britons’ among 
ourselves, and were made responsible for any unexplained monument; 
whether of a type which was found in the habitat of the historical Leleges, 
or not, We should hardly be justified therefore in pressing Strabo’s words 
with regard to any particular monument in the Milesian territory, or in any 
other part of Karia, unless it conformed to a type characteristic of Lelegia 
itself, But it is worth noting, that in the Milesian territory, which Strabo 
expressly mentions in both passages, one chambered tumulus has been 
uready found, and a large uumber of stoneheaps (ἀρμακάδες), which are 
outwardly indistinguishable from the smaller tumuli of Ghiuk Chalar and 
its neighbourhood. And in confirmation of Strabo’s statement we may quote 
the cpithet \eAeynis, applied to Miletos by Stephanos, and probably known 
to him from a lost epic source; and Plutarch’s story of the outcast Leleges at 
Tralles.2 In fact, the local antiquary, whom Strabo follows, was probably 
not far wrong: tor early tradition, and ancient and modern research, agree In 
asserting an early extension of the Lelegian race beyond their boundaries in 
historic times. 

(3) Strabo’s statement that the real home of the Leleges was the 
Pedasis near Halikarnassos, and the surrounding country, is supported by 
other passages, which we have already discussed in connection with the site 
of Pedasa? It needs only to be added, that this was the only part of Karia 
which resisted the invasions of Harpagos* and Daurises,> and pursued a 
distinct and coherent policy of its own; and that whereas the Karians needed 
strong Milesian encouragement even to risk a second battle, the inhabitants 
of ‘ Pedasa ’ carried on guerilla warfare long after, and with apparent success ; 
which indicates that the frontier-line, from Bargylia approximately to 
Keramos, was still of something more than merely political or military 
value at the time of the Ionic Revolt. 

(4) All this tends to confirm Strabo’s ethnological distinction between 


1 JH.S, xvi. p. 191. v. 119-121, vi. 20. Livy xxxiii. 30, Pliny, 
- Plut. 2, Gr. 46, Stephan. s. vv. Νινόη ΝΗ, ν, 29, 

and Μεγαλήπολις knows also of Leleges at + Hdt. 1, 129. 

Aphrodisias in central Karia, 5. Hat. v. 119-121. 


3 SHS. xvi. p. 192-4: namely Hdt. i. 129, 
H.S.—VOL. XVL U 
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the Karians and the Leleges. Two other facts only need be added under 
this head. 

One is, that Philip of Theangela! in the third century, himself a native 
of Lelegia, speaks of the Lelegians of his time as scr/s of the Karians. This 
serfdom may of course only date from the ξυνοικισμὸς of Mausdlos ; but 
more probably comes down from the original entry of the Karians into the 
country. Plutarch’s account of Lelegian outcasts at Tralles? confirms the 
view that they represent a conquered remnant. The other is, that to the 
worship of Zeus Karios at Mylasa, the central principality of historic Karia, 
Lydians and Mysians were admitted, according to Herodotus, as being 
brothers to the Karians: but, Herodotus adds, ὅσοι δὲ ἐόντες ἄλλον 
ἔθνεος ὁμόγλωσσοι τοῖσι Καρσὶ ἐγένοντο, τούτοισι δὲ ov μέτα : which 
can hardly refer to any race but the Leleges, regarded as occupying in Karia 
an analogous position to that of the Pelasgi (and other ‘ Leleges’) in Hellas. 
Plutarch’s aetiological account of Zeus Karios and his axe-emblem, is of 
value here to confirm the presumption of kinship between the Lydians and 
the true Karians. We conclude therefore, that the tumuli and associated 
sites and monuments represent the civilisation of the Leleges; that the 
correspondence between its earlier stages, and the Cycladic and Mykenaean 
civilisations respectively, confirms the tradition that they were originally 
spread over parts of the Aegean, and were driven in upon the Karian coast 
by the ‘ Minoan’ thalassocracy ; and that their further reduction within the 
narrow limits of the historical Lelegia was due to the coastward aggression 
of the Lydo-Karian stock, which when it reached the sea, fraternised with 
the earlier Hellenic settlers and established the Karian thalassocracy of the 
VIlIth and ΙΝ centuries. 


VV. The Mausoleum and the ‘Chambered Tumulr. 


One further point in regard to Mausdlos refers more immediately to the 
chambered tumuli from which we started. In all the reconstructions of the 
Mausoleum which have been attempted, the following have been fixed 
points :— 


‘1) That the building cunsisted of a lofty chamber, 

(2) That this chamber stood on or in a high plinth with projecting 
cornice, 

(3) That it was surrounded by a portico with another projecting cornice, 

(4) That above the cornice was a pyramidal roof, 

(5) That the chamber within the pyramid was rvoted with a * false 
arch, 

(ὁ) That the staircase, if there was one, went up in the thickness of the 
wall. 


1 Quoted hy Athenaeus, 271b. δ 10 111. 
226. 10. +h Hdt. i 57. 
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But it has not been pointed out, that, stripped of its purely Hellenic 
peristyle, and of the rectangular form which this feature, and the felt 
analogies of temple architecture demanded, the Mausoleum, thus reduced to 
its elements, is nothing but a glorified example of the indigenous ‘ chambered 
tumulus.’ 

Allowing for the difference of scale and of ground-plan, for the effect 
of Hellenic canons of proportion, and in particular for the substitution of 
a pyramid of isodomous masonry for a mere heap of loose rubble, it will 
be seen that every characteristic feature of the Mausoleum finds its exact 
homologue in one or other of our ‘chambered tumuli.’ 

And nothing is more natural, than that the founder of a new, and 
mainly Lelegian, state should go to Lelegian ritual and architecture for the 
model of the chief monument of the dynasty; especially if, as, is quite 
possible, this mode of burial was already traditional in his own family; which 
came from Kindya, (Cholmekji Kalé), where chambered tumuli are already 
known to exist. 

W. RB. Paton. 
J. L. Myres. 


Errautuin.—In our previous paper, the inscription No. 18 (AAS. xvi. 
225), which is wrongly described there as copied at Teichioussa (Kara-Koyun), 
is really W. R. P.’s copy of the inscription No. 358 from Amyzon (p. 238), 
which latter, as is stated there, represents Mr. Szanto’s copy. J. L. M.’s note 
(pp. 233-4) on the discrepancies between No. 18 and No. 35 was written in 
the belief that the transcript labelled Zeichioussu represented a different 
stone, 
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A SCARAB FROM CYPRUS. 
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A SCARAB FROM CYPRUS. 


Mr. Hocartu in his Devia Cyprwr, page 9, describes a scarab found near 
Chrysochou, as follows :— 


‘Tt is beautifully engraved with a group of Heracles, armed with bow, 
quiver and skin, wrestling with a lion, while behind him stands a draped 
female figure, without any distinguishing attributes, Over the group are cut 
the following characters : 


RIKY DH uy 


ir, Διξειθέμεξος, genitive of the name Διξείθεμις, which occurs in the 
twenty-first line of the bronze tablet of Dali (Swinmlung der grirch. diuleht- 
Insch, i. p. 28). I was unable to take an impression of the scarab, or to 
examine it satisfactorily; but [ should judge the lettering to be of the 
fourth century B.C.’ 


This scarab is uow in my possession, and I can, therefore, study it more 
attentively than Mr. Hogarth did when this precious monument was in the 
hands of its former owner. 

As can be seen from the drawing annexed the figures on the scarab do 
not allude to the struggle of Heracles with the Nemean Lion, but to the 
struggle of Theseus with the Cretan Minotaur, The latter can be at once 


recugnized from his monstrous features, from his having the body of a man 
and the head of a bull, just as Pasiphae’s son is represented in Greek archaic 
art. I need hardly add that on no monument is seen a woman in the 
tp ¥ ὧς αι τε a AY . ᾿ 

struggle of Heracles with the Nemean lion; on the contrary the presence 
of a woman, Ariadne, in the struggle of Theseus with the Minotaur, is a 
most natural fact of which the monuments of the Theseus myth furnish more 
than one example. 
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Mr. Hogarth’s oversight is due, I think, to the peculiar way in which the 
Athenian hero is represented on this scarab. If Theseus kills the Minotaur 
with the sword, as tradition says, he bears on his back the bow and quiver 
as Heracles does : and he has, moreover, a beard, like Heracles. 

Thus we have before us a scene of the Theseus legend in which he is 
represented in the same way as we are accustomed to see Heracles: what 
can we infer from this? The Cypriote inscription does not suffice by itself 
to solve the question ; for a Greek artist could very easily execute this work 
in his own manner, and engrave afterwards in Cypriote characters the name 
of the owner. 

To whose hand are we then to attribute this intaglio? To the hand of 
a Cypriote ? Perhaps the artist was a Phoenician settled in Cyprus. Take, 
for instance, Theseus’ head, and the way in which the hair and head-band 
are treated: this head is altogether the same as those on truly Phoenician 
monuments: the bearded head is thus represented in a mode which the 
Phoenicians took from Egypt. 

If again we examine Ariadne we may also come to the conclusion that 
we have to do with a Cypriote or Phoenician artist. One might think that 
the engraver had in view the type of a woman or a goddess withdrawing her 
veil, a type so often reproduced on Greek archaic monuments. But the artist 
did not well understand the movement of the hand, nor could he reproduce 
this movement in the same way as a Greek artist; nor does Ariadne’s hand 
seem to withdraw the veil, but to hold a short staff, the top of which touches 
the upper part of her head. 

One may, therefore, observe a double influence in the cutting of this 
intaglio: the imitation of objects familiar to Greek archaism, and the habits 
of Phoenician style on a work on which the artist seems to copy a repre- 
sentation borrowed from Hellenic art. 

But the interest of this precious monument does not lie in its repre- 
sentation only, 

As to the inscription I may say that Διβεέίθεμις is a name well known in 
Cypriote epigraphy, not only from the Dali Bronze Tablet, but also from an 
Inscription on a silver vessel found amongst the treasures of Kurium, and 
published by Mr. Hall. This latter inscription runs as follows :— 


ti-cr-t-te-mi-to- se 
¢-mi-to-pa-si-le-vo-se-to... 


Διξειθέμιδος ἐμὶ τῶ Βασιλῆος τῶ... 


It is, therefore, most likely that this scarab is a royal seal, and belonged 
to the same king, Δεξεέθεμις, who dedicated the vessel in question to the 
Temple at Kurium, 

G. Ὁ. PIERIDEs. 


[.Vote~—It is only fair to Mr. Hogarth to say that when he saw the 
scarab it was attached to its owner’s watch-chain, and he was not allowed 
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even to hold it in his hand. Myr. Hogarth believes that the correction has 
been already inade by Dr. Ohnefalsch-Richter, but owing to absence from 
England is unable to give us the exact reference. 

For similar types of Theseus and the Minotaur see Furtwiingler, 4.7. 
1884, p. 108 (Pl. viii. 2: gold-relief from Corinth) and C,. H. Smith, ὦ ΠΑ, 
xiv, 210 (Polledrara hvdria)—Epp. ] 
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J—A STONE TRIPOD AT OXFORD. 
[PLATE XIT.] 


THE tripod represented in Pl. XII. and in Fig. 1 is 26} inches (m. 0° 66) 
in height ; the diameter is at the bottom 214 inches (m. 0°54) and at the top 


a 
£ 
A 
4 
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Fic. 1.—Tripop ar Oxrorn. 
14 inches (m. 0°36). 


The material is limestone of a kind common in most 
parts of Greece, especially the Peloponnesus, 
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The tripod was presented to All Souls’ College in 1771 by Anthony Lefroy, 
The stand bears an inscription recording the gift, which contains a curious 
phrase in which the tripod is spoken of as ‘aram tripodem olim matri deum 
in templo 5. Corinthi conseeratum. I know not what the 8 before Corinthi 
nay stand for. But the important thing is that the monument comes from 
Corinth. This is again asserted in the lettering of a print of it published by 
Gori in the Numismeta Lefroyana, and repeated in a Magazine called The 
Topographer (November, 1789, p. 514), where Gori writes ‘ Trovato a Corinto.’ 
It may be doubted whether Lefroy had any solid reason for supposing that the 
tripod came from a temple of the Mother of the Gods. Such a temple did 
exist at Corinth on the slope of the Acropolis Hill, as we learn from 
Pausanias.! But, so far as I know, no remains of that temple have been 
observed in modern times. It can scarcely be regarded as likely that Lefroy 
had any reason to suppose that the tripod came from the actual site of that 
temple: it is far more probable that the figures of women standing on lions 
were to him a sufficient proof that the monument came from the temple of 
the Mother of the Gods which is mentioned by Pausanias. 

Professor Michaelis, when at Oxford, saw this tripod, and has described it 
at p. 592 of his admirable work lacient Verbles in Great Brituin. That he 
did not fully appreciate its interest and importance may be explained in part 
by the extreme haste with which he was compelled to catalogue the Oxford 
inarbles, and in part by the want of parallels, which have only since come to 
light. 

I must describe the tripod in some detail. On a round pedestal with 
three feet recline three lions, on each of which stauds a female figure clad in 
a long chiton girt at the waist, and wearing on the head a kind of stephane, 
aud over that a round crown or polos. Each grasps in one hand the tail of 
the lion whereon she stands, with the other apparently raises her dress. On 
the heads of the three women rests a basis, supported also by a central column, 
in the form of an hour glass, with torus in the midst. The basis has in the 
midst of its upper surface a hole, circular, but with an enlargement at one 
side, a hole 14 inches deep, and 6} inches in diameter, It seems evident that 
into this hole fitted the stem of a large circular basin. This basin was in 
fact turned round in the hole until part of the upper surface of the support 
was worn smooth: it was then fixed in its place by lead poured through the 
enlargement just mentioned. The heat of the lead has broken the stone at 
that poit (sce Fig. 1). 

In the opinion of Gori our tripod was unique. Of late years however, 
fragments of two or three bases of somewhat similar character have been 
found. 

First there is the basis of blue Laconian marble from Olympia, re- 
constructed with great skill and talent by Dr. Treu* on the evidence of 
a well known small female figure and a fragment of a lion. We reproduce 


: Ovnipic, iil. P 26, 
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his figure (Fig. 3). Its likeness in all essential features to our monument is 
remarkable. Only in one or two points docs the new material which we have 
to submit suggest emendations on Dr. Treu’s reconstruction. First it seems 
probable that the lowest support did not rest upon the ground all round, 
but was worked into tripod form (see our Fig. 1). Secondly Dr. Treu seems 
not to be justified in accepting Prof. Furtwiingler’s suggestion that the objects 


Fie, 2.—Trivop ar OLyMpta, 


in the ladies’ hands are merely parts of their dress. The left hand of each 
figure does appear to grasp the dress, but the right hand holds in each ease 
the tail of the lion on which the figure stands2 

Dr. Tren cites other female figures of closely similar character, which 


1 In a private letter Dr. Treu informs me 
that he has now no doubt that the hasis of the 
Olympian tiipod was not continuous, He 
writes, *Inshesondre scheint es mir sicher, dass 
der untere Ring sich, wie bei Threm Exemplar, 
auf drei Fiisse stutzte. Selbst die Hohe der 
Fusse ist dureh die Linie vegeben, welche 
aussen in der Mitte des Ringes entlang laut, 


uml die nun erst ihre Erklarung findet.’ 

° Earlier, they hal heen called snakes, 
wheme the σατο passed as one of the Eu- 
menides. The objects in the right hands end 
ina tuft: those in the left hands do not, 
Dr. Tren says that he did for a moment 
think of the liow’s tail, Ze. p. 28. nete. 
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have come to light in the excavations at Olympia and in the Ptoion in 
Boeotia.!. In all probability these belonged to similar vessels. 

We may also compare some basins now preserved in the Central Museum 
at Athens, made of Naxian marble?: these appear to have had as supports 
six female figures standing back to back in a circle: but here the lons are 
absent, 

All these monuments, basins resting on a stand adorned with human 
figures, were no doubt connected with the service of the gods, perhaps as 
περιρραντήρια or vessels to hold the water for purification. Dr. Tren thinks 
the specimen trom Olympia to have stood in the line of the Treasuries. The 
Athenian specimens were inscribed with inscriptions probably dedicating 
them to Athena. Larger vessels of a similar character are mentioned in 
ancient literature. Herodotus 5 tells of a great bronze crater dedicated by 
Colaeus and the Samians to Hera, which rested on kneeling figures of 
bronze. And Pausanias* speaks of three tripods dedicated at Amyclae, of 
which the first two were supported by bronze figures of Aphrodite and 
Artemis by Gitiadas, and the third by a figure of Cora by Callon of Aegina. 
A tripod of not dissimilar character, but of freer style and later date, has 
been found at Delphi. M. Homolle thus describes it.° ‘Trois figures de 
femmes, qui dansent en se tenant la main autour dune colonue en forme de 
tige de plante: elles portent la robe courte ct flottante, le polus ¢vasé en 
calice et orn’ de feuilles pointues qu’on voit sur la téte des danseuses de 
Gioelbaschi. Il semble que ce ftit la base d’un tripied.’ M. Homolle does 
not assign a date to this work, but it would seem to be late. 

Conjectures in such matters are risky, But it uaturally occurs to one 
that this disposition of three figures as supports of a tripod may lie near the 
origin of many things in Greek art; for example of the threefuld represen- 
tation of Hecate, which is said to have been an invention of Alcamenes; 
perhaps of the Graces and other groups. 

Tn the inferior material of terra-cotta we can find several tripod-basins 
which may be compared with our example. Perhaps the most striking of 
these is among the Etruscan vases of the Louvre. It is thus described by 
ΔΙ. Pottier ® ‘coupe a pied, supportée par quatre femmes formant caryatides ; 
style du VI° siecle” Δ]. Pottier suggests that this vase may be Rhodian by 
origin. In any case inany initations of the type in Etruscan buechero nero 
are known; one is figured in Richter’s Aypros.’ The supporting figures are 
quite flat and pressed in a mould. Among Cyprian remains we find small 
stone basins supported by an animal, or a winged female figureS 

Tt was quite natural for Gori and Lefroy to suppose that the tripod of 


1 Figured in Collignon, Hist, Seulp. Gr. i. 168, no. 398. Mr. J. L. Myres, to whom I 


123. owe this reference, informs me that the figures 
2 Athen, ΔΙ λει. xvii. p. 41, pl. 7. are draped. and hold their hands to their breasts 
ἐάν, 152. in the conventional pose. 

4 iii, 18, 7. * PL exxxiv. 1: oe winged figure and two 
> Bull. de Corresp, hell, 1394, p. 180. plain supports. 
8 


Pottier, Pvesrs statryues de terre enite, yr, S Fug, Richter. pl. exxxtv. 2 
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Oxford belonged to the service of the Mother of the Gods, Cybele. The 
female figure standing on a lion, and holding his tail, must be derived from 
an Asiatic prototype which figured a goddess of the Cybele class. On 
Egyptian monuments the Syrian goddess Qadesh, a form of Anaitis, is 
represented as standing on a lion, passant! And on the cylinders of 
Babylon, and the wall sculptures of Asia Minor and Mesopotamia it is not 
unusual to find deities standing on various beasts and fabulous monsters.* 
But this scheme is not adopted in Greece, and the lion is rather held in the 
hand of the deity, or walking beside him, than serving as a support to his 
feet. So the winged Artemis or πότνια θηρῶν of Greece retains traces of 
oriental origin in the animals she masters ; but she does not stand on them. 
On the other hand animals as architectural supports to pillars are known 
even in the Christian architecture of the Levant. 

There was a Metroon at Olympia near the spot where Dr. Treu’s tripod 
was found. And there was a Metroon at Corinth, from which our tripod may 
have come. But I am disposed to think that serious mythologic meaning 
has passed from these figures standing on lions, and that they have become 
merely architectonic in character. There are three such figures together, 
and they are used for the not very dignitied purpose of supporting a basin, 
so that no real notions of cultus can have attached to them. Thus it seems 
quite likely that our tripod may have belonged to the service of any of the 
gods, not of Cybele only. 

The comparison of the Oxford tripod with that from Olympia is most 
instructive. The form, the use, the character, even the scale of the two 
vessels is the same. Evidently they are specimens of a kind of monument 
common in antiquity, though now rare, and of a fixed definite type. Only in 
style and in period do the vessels ditfer. And in order to determine the date 
of the Oxford tripod we must examine it somewhat closely. 

The work is certainly not finished or careful: some parts, such as the 
paws of the lions, are merely blocked out in the stone. And the whole surface 
has greatly suffered from exposure to weather. The style is late archaic 
or archaizing. The characteristics of archaic art are preserved, but in the 
treatment some freedom is visible. The hair of the women falls in a long 
mane over their backs, and in four long curls on their shoulders. The ear 
is high, almost on a level with the eye. The drapery falls stiffly, but not as 
in the Olympia figure in a solid mass: two long perpendicular folds run from 
the waist-band to the feet, and horizontal folds are visible over the breast, as 
well as below the waist. The arms are not detached from the sides. The 
hair of the lions is rendered in detached irregular locks. The pillar in the 
midst is in a form which can be traced downwards from the Mycenaean age, 
and occurs in early tripods of bvechero nero of Etruria? It is decidedly 
early in type. 


1 Perrot et Chipiez, i. p. 713. deity standing on a horned lion, 
2 Jhid. ii, pp, 613, 647 ete. Ch the well- 3 Martha, Lart Etrusque, p. 475. 
known coins of Tarsus, of which the type is a 
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Our tripod then seems tu be a variety datine from the earlier part of 
the fifth century o a fixed archaic type. One detail of style especially well 
suits the period I have named. Horizontal folds of the chiton from breast to 
breast are not infrequent in sculpture of the middle of the fifth century ; 
for example they occur in the Hestia Giustiniani, the bronze girls from 
Herculaneum, and several early Attic grave reliefs, such as those of Mynno 
and Tito On the other hand they do not seem to occur in the frieze of the 
Parthenon and in later grave-reliefs. These folds are notable in one of the 
tigures of our monument. The arrangement of the hair is not unlike that 
which we find in the Corae of the Erechtheium, but earlier in type. 

It seems clear, then, that the style and type of our tripod belongs to a 
time not later than the middle of the fifth century. It appears to be an 
original of that age. If however it isa Roman copy, it is a faithful copy of 
an earlier type. In the forms of the back. the folds of the chiton, and, 
other respects, our female figures present a complete contrast to the super- 
ficiality of ordinary Roman work. 

The tripod-basis of All Souls thus appears a much more interesting and 
iportaut work than has been hitherto supposed. It seems to be an original 
of the early fifth century Bc. And it is the ouly extant well-preserved 
example of a kind of utensil, probably quite common in ancient Greece, and 
of a fixed pattern, which was used for sacred purposes in the various shrines 
of Greece: most likely, as I have already observed, for holding the holy 
water used for the purification of those who came into the presence of 
the gods, 


1. ΤῊΣ MANTINEAN BASIS. 


As Overbeck in the fourth edition of his Gi schichte dev Plastik lhas 
recanted his doubts as to the period and authenticity of the sculptures of the 
Basis of Mantineia, it is fair to regard them as undoubted works of about ΒΟ. 
370, and as coming at all events from the workshop of the master whose 
statues stood above then, Thus the discovery of this basis imust be regarded 
asa very fortimate addition to our sources of knowledge, both of the art of 
Praxiteles, and of the types of the Muses in the fourth century. Fig. 3 gives 
these slabs in what 1 hold to be the true srr: Megement. 

Tinust begin with a brief consideration of the deseription of the basis by 
Pausanias, the only ancient writer who mentions it: τὸ δὲ ἕτερον ἐλητοῦς 
ἐστὶν ἱερὸν καὶ τῶν παίδων' Πραξιτέλης δὲ τὰ ἀγάλματα εἰργάσατο τρίτῃ 
μετὰ ᾿Αλκαμένην ὕστερον yeved τούτων πεποιημένα ἐστὶν ἐπὶ τῷ βάθρῳ 
ΔΙοῦσα καὶ Μαρσύας αὐχῶν. As the phrase, “A Muse and Marsyas_ playing 
the flutes, Is a very inadequate description of the reliefs as they stand, the 
sggestion has been made, aud is generally accepted, that the true reading 
should be ΔΙοῦσαι. This reading, however, has no documentary authority, 
and such a correction of the text of Pansanias seems to be unnecessary. If 


ἡ Mvune, lfisehe Οἰνεῖ, ἐλ τς pl xvii: Tito. hid. pl xviii. of pl axv ete, 
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we suppose that Pausanias (or his authority, for it comes to much the same 
thing), was describing the basis from autopsy, it seems quite likely that he 
was speaking only of the group in it which was most noteworthy, the group 
of Apollo the slave and Marsyas. The figure of Marsyas is unmistakable tu 
any one at a glance. But a hasty visitor of the Roman age might very easily 
take the figure of the seated Apollo for a Muse. <A seated Apollo, fully 
draped and holding the lyre, was a rarity in ancient sculpture, though not on 
vases or coins. Seated Muses holding the lyre would be far from familiar to 


Fic. 3.—Basts oF MANTINELA. 


an ancient connoisseur. Thus the reading Modca scems defensible ; Pausanias 
took the girl of the Olympian Pediment for a groom, why should he not 
have taken the seated Apollo at Mantineia for a Muse? The point is 
perhaps one of no great importance: but if Modea be the right reading it 
renders us almost certain that the group of Apollo and Marsyas stood in the 
midst of the relief as in our engraving; and I shall endeavour to prove the 
great probability of this disposition. 

The base supported a group of three figures, Leto and her two children. 
The restoration of this group by Waldstein, which Overbeck has now 


Fic. 4.—Cutn of ΔΙΑ ΠΑ. 


adopted? is singularly unsatisfactory, I may say impossible. It is more 
suitable to a so-called Asia Minor terra-cotta than to the age of Praxiteles. 
The central figure of the group would be not Leto, as Waldstein makes it, 
but Apollo, and the three deities would almost certainly be detached. We 
have not, unfortunately, upon coins, any copy of the Praxitelean group at 
Mantineia: but we possess on a coin of Severus struck at Megara a copy of a 
probable replica made for that city by the same Master,? which I annex 
(Fig. 4). On the left is Leto clad in a long chiton, holding a sceptre in the 


1 Waldstein, «lin. Journ. Arch. vii. pl. 1. Overbeck, Plastik, ed. 4, ii, p, 61. 
> Paus, i. d4. 2 cf. Numism. Comment. on Puusanias, PL A. x. p. 7. 
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right hand. In the midst stands Apollo in citharoedic dress, holding 
plectrum and lyre. On the right stands Artemis, clad in long chiton, and 
apparently with her right hand drawing an arrow from the quiver which 
hangs at her back. The testimony of this coin is most important, and must 
be considered in some detail. Of recent writers, none has, so far as 1 am 
aware, denied that it gives us a representation of the Praxitclean group. 
But some archaeologists, such as Klein and Overbeck,! are disposed to regard 
that group as a work of the Praxiteles who is by some supposed to have been 
a contemporary of Pheidias. Furtwiingler? attributes it alternatively to the 
elder Praxiteles, or to the younger at the very commencement of his career. 
Now the existence of the elder Praxiteles is a matter of the gravest doubt. 
And an examination of the figures on the coin seems to show that all the 
three types of the deities are such as may fairly be attributed to the 
well-known sculptor of the name, if we make due allowance for the minute- 
ness of the figures and the carelessness with which they are executed. 

The type of Apollo as standing Citharoedus clearly belongs to the fourth 
century, Stephani, followed by Overbeck? regards the citharoedic dress 
consisting of a long chiton with girdle, and a mautle falling over the back, as 
first given to Apollo in the fourth century. It is the dress of the Apollo of 
Bryaxis at Antioch* and of certain statues regarded as of the school of 
Scopas. The type of Leto in long chiton with diplois, resting on her sceptre, 
inay be well compared with the Eirene of Cephissodotus, the likeness of which 
to works of Praxiteles is acknowledged. The type of Artemis in huntress 
guise, but wearing ἃ long chiton, is counnonly regarded as especially 
Praxitelean.2 Numerous statues of this type exist in the Museums, none 
apparently earlier than the fourth century. Among extant figures of the 
class, one of the nearest to the type of our coin is the Munich Artemis 
(Furtwiingler. Msferpicces, p. 324) regarded by F urtwangler as Praxitelean. 
We may compare also the Praxitelean type of Leto at Argos.® 

All the tluce types of the coin may thus be classed as Praxitelean, This 
result of our slight inyuiry must be considered as very satistactory, and tends 
to justify us in setting a considerable value on numismatic evidence, which 
is apt to be undervalued by those who are not familiar with coins. The 
bronze coins issued at Greek cities in the time of the Autouines are really of 
inestimable value for such purposes as the present, 

It seems more than probable that at Mantineia a closely similar grouping 
and like schemes of the deities were adopted. A mere paratactic arrange- 
ment of the three scarcely suits our modern notions of art; but it 1s easy to 
show froin many instances that it was quite usual in Greece at this period 
And it is the kind of arrangement which prevails in the basis before us, 

The next point to consider is the probable arrangement of the slabs in 
the basis. Here it is at once clear that they could uot have been placed on 


"Klein in alvch, Epigraph, ΔΙ πεῖ, iv. το: ἐν), Mun-tufel v.39. 
Overbeck in Gricch, Plastik (A ed.) i. pp 590 * So Schietber in Roseher’s Leaikon, p. 606. 


2 Mristerwerke, p. 533, " Numisu, Comm. on Puusanies, ΡῚ. ΚΕ. 
" Ααησλμιμέλοῖ, Apollon, ps2. ὑυντ-ῦς, 
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three sides of it. Three figures of deities, placed side by side, if of ordinary 
heroic size, would require a base at least 12 feet in length. The three slabs 
together make up 131 feet. It is almost certain then that the slabs of the 
relief stood side by side on the front of the base. 

An assumption has been made by those who have hitherto dealt with 
these reliefs that there was a fourth slab, on which were figured three more 
Muses, which slab has utterly perished. This assumption seems to me quite 
gratuitous and even objectionable. It has been supposed that the Muses re- 
presented must be nine in number. This supposition however lacks all 
ground. It is true that to Homer and to Hesiod the Muses are nine, and 
that they appear as nine on the Francois vase of the early sixth century. 
But the number nine is anything but invariable in the art of early Greece. 
The number three, the sacred number of the Horae, the Charites and the 
Nymphs, so far sways the representations of the Muses that they usually 
appear as in number some multiple of three, that is, three six or nine; but 
even this rule is by no means absolute. 

Antipater of Sidon! tells us of a triad of Muses, the work of the three 
archaic artists, Aristocles, Ageladas and Canachus. Muses appeared in the 
east pediment of the Delphic temple, works of Praxias; but as to their 
number we are not informed: but Bie? gives reasons for supposing that they 
were only two or three. Pausanias® speaks in his ninth book of the groups of 
Muses in the sanctuary at Helicon: there was one group of nine figures by 
Cephissodotus, and three groups of three figures each by Cephissodotus 
Strongylion and Olympiosthenes respectively. 

When we turn from sculpture to vases, we find far greater irregularity. 
It is unnecessary here to set forth the evidence, as it has been collected by 
Bie, and it will be sufficient to cite his summing-up. ‘If we consider the 
details of these various vase-pictures, the most obvious point is their complete 
liberty, as regards the numbers, names and attributes of the Muses. We find 
every number up to nine, only that number, which we should especially 
expect, is missing. Here we have the best of proofs how imperfectly fixed in 
this age was the idea of the Muses as a group, and how little we can expect 
that under such circumstances particular names of Muses would be closely 
connected with particular attributes.’ 

In the Hellenistic and Roman ayes, when every Muse had her own 
department of music or literature, and had acquired a distinct type, it was 
quite natural that in reliefs and other works of art none of them should be 
excluded: any choice would clearly be invidious. The relief of Archelaus at 
the British Museum, commonly called the Apotheosis of Homer, is a typical 
example of the treatment of the Muses in Hellenistic art. But in the age of 
Praxiteles, when, as we know trom other sources and from the rclicfs before 
us, the types of the various Muses were not clistinguished, and provinces had 
not been assigned to them, there is no clear reason why nine should be repre- 
sented, rather than six or three. 


V linthol, Pulut. xvi. 220. 


* Die Musen, p. 22. 3 ix. 30, 1. 
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Thus there seems πὸ sufficient reason for assuming the total loss 
uf a slab of our relief. And an examination of the three slabs which we 
possess will furnish at least a probability that the group as we have it is 
coniplete. 

The group of Apollo the Phrygian and Marsyas is complete in itself. 
The Phrygian is the central figure on either side of which Apollo and Marsyas 
balance each other. It seems more than probable that this group of threc 
figures was also the central eroup of the whole design, Hanked on each side 
by three figures of Muses. If we arrange these two sets of three as in our 
cut, figure balances figure and attitude attitude. The seated Muse is the 
only slight deviation frum a regular series: the two outer Muses shut in the 
scene most satisfactorily, The total length of the three slabs thus arranged 
side by side, as measured on the casts, is 13 feet 7 mches, which gives 
44 tect as the length of the basis of each of the three statues. On such a 
basis three figures cight or nine feet high would very appropriately stand 
side by side. The figure of Apollo would surmount the group representing 
his own contest with Marsyas, while beneath Leto aud Artemis respectively 
would stand a vroup, or rather a series, of three Muses. No doubt to a 
modern cye such a regular arrangement would scarcely be agreeable. But 
that the Greeks at their best perivds did not feel the sane objection which 
vccurs to us to a paratactic arrangement may be proved by many instances, 
such as the East Pediment of Olympia. In fact Iam ouly supposing in the 
whole monument of Praxiteles the same principle of arrangement which 
certainly dominates the base, 

That the arrangement which I suggest allows us to keep the MS. 
reading of Pausanias, and docs not compel us tu suppose that a slab of 
the relief is lost appears to me to tell strongly in its favour. 


Percy GARDNER. 
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A KYLIX WITH ἃ NEW KAAOX NAME. 
[Pirate XITT.] 


THE vase figured on Plate XIII. is an Athenian cup in the possession of 
a member of the Hellenic Society, Mr. C. W. Mitchell, who acquired it in 
Athens. It is of the heavy, somewhat syuat form, with thick handles and 
in-set lip, such as Bryyos, for example, specially affected, and measures 
‘194m. in diameter, 096 τὴ, in height The design, occupying the centre of 
the interior only, is in the red colour of the clay, enclosed within a thin line, 
against the brilliant black glaze: unfortunately the parts of the surface which 
were not protected by the glaze have slightly suffered from the effects of acid 
or ignorant cleaning, so that the sketch-marks and the tiner inner-markings 
have almost cutirely disappeared: these latter were probably not extensively 
employed, but faint traces still remain at the lower part of the abdomen, and 
ou the eheek, where the whiskers (ἴουλος, cf. Xen. Symp. iv. 23) are indicated 
by brushmarks im thinned black. The outline of the hair against the black 
background is indicated by a wavy engraved line: and where it shows 
against the neck and face, by a row of minute dots fringing the sharply 
defined edge of the black paint. The wreath of vine, the ties of the flute 
and mouthpiece case, aud inscription (Axéot@p καλός", are in purple. 

Judging from its general style and technique, this vase must be assigned 
to the period of the cyele of cup-painters who are grouped around-Epiktetos, 
that is to say, somewhere on the turn of the sixth century Bc. It belones 
to the stage when the archaisms characteristic of the earlier painters in the 
red-figure style arc making way for a closer study of real life, possibly under 
the growing influence of Euphronios. Signs of this archaism are apparent 
in the engraved outline of the hair, the stiff setting of the head, the long 
slender form of the fect and lett hand. and the somewhat formal arrangement 
of the ends of drapery: while the head is in exact protile, the shoulders are 
not. it is true, turned completely square to the spectator, as in the archaic 
manner, but the artist has ποῖ yet attained the correet rendering of them in 
the profile view. The torm of eve has clearly net vet felt the influence of 


' Within the lower curves ot this Time the | practiee may have ausen of indicating the 
Mack paiut has cure thick. farting thas a τὸν outline, er even the entive surtaee of the hair 
ofcttieles whith have the appedaner, ewig to Cospeciully for trades of Heracles, efi a 2. A, 
the αὐτὰ σαν, of coluunot being im rely t Vase Cot, volo iit. E. 104) by raised black dots. 
one sees how frome an δε ἴσης like this the 
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the improvements of Eupbronios: the pupil is an exact disc within the 
eyelids. and could certainly not be adapted τὸ the Kimoniau feats of looking 
upwards or downwards, But on the other haud it is easy to discern a marked 
advance on the general manver of the Epiktetie painters. There is a certain 
‘eo about the figure, a strength, and yet a gracctulness of line, which 
bespeak a hand that is within measurable distance of perfect freedom, The 
head has the nearly semicircular cranium. the short upper lip, aud the short 
full chin: the nose is nearly straight, with the end forming almost a right 
aigle ; the moath has the lips slightly parted <a striking Mnoyation as com- 
pared with the older style) and the corner gently curved: the upper eyelid 
has the wavy form almost approximating to an 8. All these characteristics 
combine to present a type which is nearest to that of Euphronios?; but no 
one T think would venture to assign our kylix to his land. 
should it be attributed ¢ 

Hartwig has pointed out (IMistersed. p. 172 full.) that the cup in 
Baltimore sigued by Phintias enables us to group together nuder that artist’s 
haine a series ofcups with the inscription Ναιρίας καλός. which the Baltinore 
cup bears beside the artist's signature. The type of figure in that cup has 
alimest precisely the sane characteristics as have been noted on our vase: it 
has moreover the peculiar treatment of the breasts which in both cases are 
drawn almost as if ther were those ofa woman. [tas {ὐπὸ that the Baltimore 
cup his the drapery drawn as transparent: but. as Hartwig himself remarks. 
this was probably only a passing fancy of Phintivs. aud foreign to his usual 
practice, Ou that cup the artist has drawn a vonng ephebos, possibly 
Chairias hituself) chatreriug in the Cerameicus with the vase-seller; the gilded 
youth of Athens probably gave the potters qnarter plenty of material for 
gossip, and such a subject, rendered additionally atnactive by the inscription 
of the actual celebrity’s name, was quite in Phintias taste: so much so that 
on another cup in Berlin, probably assignable to him (Furtwangler, Siu. 


To whom then 


δε PL LITL 2, he shows us Chairits agin. this time as the gay young 
revellers combi back froma banquet. Exeept that he has a kylix in his 
extended lett pate ustead of a cotyle, the subject is practically identical with 
that of our cup: the figure swings along to the nehit, with rhythmic step as if 
to the music of the tHhites, his disordered dress. his vine wreath, and his cup 
showing clearly whence he comes, Tlus vase, in technique and shape (it has 
the same moulded Hp and ring around the stem, as well as in subject and 
stvle offers the closest parallel to the one before us, and T have little hesita- 
tien ΠῚ assigning this also te the hand of Phintins2 

On the analogy ot the Chaitias vases, We may perhaps consider the figure 
of the veyellor here as representing Akester bineelf Who was this Akestor / 


» Phe qaiethedt of drawing {πὴ τὰ μὲ αν as tallies 
sweiline τη] εἰν 
Shoulders qs με thar Κὶ 


over the 
ehtottes paiteubadly 
attested s tle treost Fe αι 


mou seties ut Teavy 
vuple ds of cots 
that whieh oootasdp the ieuie of Amplutrit 
ὑ his The: uscup in Pars, 


ὁ Ehatvie, foe eet, inainly on account of the 
teecye cob the fiauie, puts this vase to. the 
of the aetivity of Phintias : 
bar Dventire te doubt whether this view can he 
αὐ κα απ εἰ ite [κεν 
here described, 


* Autipespraki’ 


bloat commpatison with the cup 
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The person who bore this name, best known to Athenian history, was the son 
of Epilykos, the father of Agenor, to whose stock Miltiades belonged! It 
happens that the name of Epilykes occurs on the Bourguignon Sostratos 
psykter (Klemm, Lieblingsn. p. 65) and if we may allow an average of twenty 
years between the ages when father and sun were respectively before the 
public as Kalos (ὦ in the ephebos stage) this would fairly represent the 
comparative difference of date which for reasons uf style we should @ piiori 
assign to the Sustratos psykter and the kylix here published. But such 
identifications are notoriously uncertain. 
CECIL SMITH. 


1 Pherekydes in Marcell. rif. Thue. 2. 
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᾿Αλλὰ τί μήν; ἔφη. Μειζόνως, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, χρὴ προσαγορεύειν τὰς 
ἄλλας: ἑκάστη γὰρ αὐτῶν πόλεις εἰσὶ πάμπολλαι, GAN οὐ πόλις, τὸ τῶν 
παιζόντων. 

This well known passage has given rise to some discussion in recent 
years, the words τὸ τῶν παιζόντων being the centre of the fray. 

The Scholiast says πόλεις παίζειν εἶδος ἐστὶ πεττευτικῆς παιδιᾶς 
μέτηκται δὲ καὶ εἰς παροιμίαν. 

Most modern commentators have followed the Scholiast. But Mr. J. A. 
Stewart in the Classical Review (Vol. vii. 359) follows the President of 
Magdalen College, Oxtord, in stating that the Scholiast was led astray by the 
proverb πόλεις παίζειν, and that there is really no reference at all to the 
game ot Polis, and compares with it the passage froin the Meno, 77 A. 
παῦσαι πολλὰ ποιῶν ἐκ τοῦ ἑνὸς ὅπερ φασὶ τοὺς συντρίβοντάς TL ἑκάστοτε 
οἱ σκώπτοντες, ἀλλ᾽ ἐάσας ὅλην καὶ ὑγιᾶ εἰπὲ τί ἐστιν ἀρετή. 

But to make the juke depend on the word πάμπολλαι is to make 
Plato very unlike Plato, and a very similar passage alsu from the ἄδικο 
ΥΞ A) by the absence of auy such expression as τὸ τῶν παιζόντων, or of 
σκώπτοντες, makes it elear that Plato would not think that there was 
any juke in πάμπολλαι. It is again the question of One and Many 
referring to virtue. The words are καὶ ἄλλαι πάμπολλαι ἀρεταὶ εἰσί. 

[τ would thus appear that the expression τὸ τῶν παιζόντων iunplies 
either sume word play in the previous sentence πόλεις πώμποχλαι, GAN οὐ 
πόλις, or clse that it means an expression used by players of a game. In 
the former case the play ean only be on the word πόλις, in the latter case 
the game can only be the game of adds: in any case there must bea 
reference to the game, for in the first case if there is a double entente in 
πόλις it uittst be on its two-fuld use as " city’ and as a game called ‘city.’ 

That such a play on the word πόλιες was a good old juke at Athens in 
Plato's time can be proved amply by the fragment of Cratinus quoted by 
‘lilius Pollux in a passage which I will now give: ἡ δὲ διὰ πολλῶν ψήφων 
mace πλιιθίον ἐστί. χώρας ἐν γραμμαῖς ἔχον διακειμένας" καὶ τὸ μὲν 
πλινθίον καλεῖται πόλις, τῶν δὲ ψήφων ἑκάστη κύων" διηρημένων δὲ εἰς δύο 
τῶν ψήφων κατὰ τὰς Novas. ἡ τέχνη τῆς παιδιᾶς ἐστι περιλήψει δύο ψήφων 
“μοχμόω! τὴν ἑτερύχρων ἀνελεῖν: ὅθεν καὶ Κρατώφῳ πέπαικται. [Πανδιονίδα 
πόλεως βασιλεῦ τῆς ἐρηβωλακος, οἷσθ᾽ ἣν λέγομεν, καὶ κύνα καὶ πόλιν, ἣν 
παίζουσιν ix. 9S, Bekker), 
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This passage is most important. From it we learn the nature of the 
gume of Polis, and the still more important fact that the ‘imen” employed in 
this game were in the shape of dugs (κύνες). There are in the British 
Museum besides the draught-board and draughtsmen in the shape of men’s 


fees ese ΤΕ ἱ L n ia 1 INCHES 


Fis. 1.—Eayerras DravGHt-Boarp. 


heads found in the tomb of Queen Hatesu and another Egyptian board 
(fig. 1) a set of men in the form of dogs’ heads (figs. 2,3, 4). They were 
procured in Cairo some years ago, and belong to the latest Egyptian period, 
and would be thus contemporary with classsical Greek times, as I am told by 


— 


--.-.... wane - 


Fie, 2. Fie. 3. Fic. 4. 


Dr. Budge, who thinks they represent jackals, imitating the jackal-headed 
god Anubis; whether they are jackals or dogs makes no difference in our 
ease for the Greeks called Anubis κύων, as we know from Plato, Gorgias, 482. 
μὰ τὸν κύνα, Tov Αἰγυπτίων θεόν. 

By the kindness of my friend Dr. Α. S. Murray Tam also able to give 
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(tig. 5) the top of the magniticent carved ivory draught-board which is 
among the mauy splendid ubjects obtained by the British Museu in the 
recent excavations at Enkomi in Cyprus. The ivory was discovered mm a very 
evitical condition but was saved from ruin by the patience and resource of 
Mr. P. Christian. 

Now let as return to the Repiblic. In the pages immediately preceding 
our passage Plato has been dealing with the citizens of his ideal state: and 
from 416 onwards has been comparing them, as every one knows, to κύνες. 
He has, in his own mind, been playing the game οἵ πόλις: he has called jus 
citizens by the name of the pieces in the game, and finally ends up with the 
customary word play of πάμπολλαι πόλεις ἀλλ᾽ οὐ πόλις. 


GT] be2 oes eae 
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Tdo not attempt any discussion here of the method of plaving the game 
of Polis. as that is relevant to the direct object of this note, but Dimay point 
out that the board was probably divided into squares, like that of Queen 
Hatesu, and our modern dranghtbuard, The object of cach player was 
evidently to get lis men imto a solid arrangement, so that uone of his pieces 
should be isolated and lable to be captured by being σαὶ off between two of 
the enemy's pieces (περιλήψει δύο ψήφων opoypowy τὴν ἑτερόχρων ἀνελεῖν). 
[τ was possibly a common joke between players to talk of the small squares 
of the ceheekboard as πόλεις, 1f an opponcut lad a munber of his pieces 
isolates! on squares away from his real wodes. caning that he had plenty of 
little cities which were detuuceless, but not the real solid array of men, which 
was technically the true > city? | 


WitttaM RIDGEWAY. 


- Pr δ μεῖνον αν aoe dy night m thinking ὁ ἄπολις tothe ἄζυξ ἐν πεττοῖς is alluding to the 
the Arivoth (Pol Tz. τον when he ventpares came of πόλις. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT ABAE AND HYAMPOLIS IN PHOCIS. 
fPrate XIV.] 


THE excavations, the results of which are described in the following 
paper, were conducted in the spring of 1894 by the British School at Athens. 
The work was under the charge of Mr. A. G. Bather and myself; Mr Ernest 
Gardner, then director of the School, was also prescut during a portion of it. 
Ihave thought it better to give first a history of the two towns, as known 
from literature and the evidence of inscriptions, and then to describe the sites, 
aud the discoveries which are the result of our work. The unpublished 
inscriptions which we dug up or eopied on or near the sites are colleeted in 
un appendix, and we give (Pl. XIV.) a sketch map of the district. A plan 
of the gate and a plan of the τέμενος at Abae also accompany the paper. 
These planus and map are the work of Mr. F. W. Green, who is an expert in 
such inatters. and undertook to do the work for me from general directions 
which I gave him about the sites. I had originally made rough plans 
myself, which were incomplete and unsatisfactory in many wavs, owing to 
the bad weather which prevailed durimg our stay at Abae and vreatly 
curtailed the working-time at our disposal on the spot. These plans of 
mine were lost while I was travelling in Asia Minor, and Mr. Green, who 
was with me in Asia Minor and was returning home via Greece, kindly 
volunteered for the task. 


ABAE. 


Abae, like many other citics of Greece. is said by Pausanias to have had 
an eponymous founder, namely Abas, son of Lynceus and Hypermnestra. 
An oracle of Apollo must have been established there in very early times, 
and seems to have been in equal repute with those of Apollo at Delphi and 
at Branchidae, that of Zeus Ammon in Libya, and those of Ainphiaraus at 
Oropus and Trophonins at Lebadea, for to each of these envoys were sent by 
Croesus.” It was rich im treasures according to Herodotus,? aud adorned with 
many offerings. Among the latter was the offering of μεγάλοι ἀνδριάντες 
made by the Phocians after their victory over the Thessalians, one half of 

' Paus x. 35, 7 vn. 33, 
ὁ Heredot, 1, 46. 
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which was viver to Apollo of Delphi, the other to Apollo of Abaet ‘The 
ΠΗ ΡΥ (ὦ ot the ornele Is vonched tor a prtssage of Sophocles “where the 
chorus speak of the oracle of Abae side by side with that of Delphi and that 
of Olympia. 

In the invasion of Xerxes, Abae shared the fute of many cities of Phocis ; 
it was tuken by the Persiaus and the ἱερόν was burnt. "c4t the oracle did 
not lose its sanetity ; we know that after the battle of Salainis when ALys was 
seut by Mandonius to consult the oracles, Abae was une among the number.’ 

The temple dues not seem to have been rebuilt, but ts have remained in 
much the same condition as when left by the Persians. As in the case of the 
temple of Haliartus and the temple of Demeter at Phalertm, it was thonght 
better that this temple should remain as it was, to be a lasting memorhil of 
Persia lipiety. 

In the fourth century seme valne inust have still been attached to the 
answers of the oracle, for we are told by Pausauias that Abae was one of the 
many oracles consulted by the Thebans before the battle of Lenctra.t! In the 
Sacred War the ἱερόν was 


rain brut. The accounts of how this happened 
vary. According to Pausanias’ it was due to the deliberate action of the 
Thebans. according to Diodorus® to an accident. Even after the second 
burning very little if anything was done τὸ restore the temple, so that im 
Pausanias’ time it was the weakest of all buildings which have suttered from 
fire.’ 

The Abaeans are said to have taken uo part themselves in the Sacred 
War, or in the inapiety perpetrated at Delphi. and at the end of the war, to 
which Philip put an end by destroying all the cities of Phocis, Abae aloue 
was spared? 

During the subjection of Greece to Macedonian rule one fact has come 
down te us with regard to Abae. Tu an inscription found at Λε μον 8 a 
village near the aneient site, we lean that, on an application made to a king 
Philip. most probably Philip Vy by the people of Abae (τὸ κοινρὸν tov’ \Palov). 
the frovdom from tribute (ἀτέλεια), which they had at some previous time 
enjoyed but new apparently lad lost, was grauted again te them. The reason 
tor this eXchiption would naturally be the <neredness of their city and 
ΠΌΤ ; 

Shuotlay cousideration seems to have been shown to the Abavans by the 
Romans. we are told that im contrast τὸ the action of the Persians, the 
Romans granted autonomy to the Abaecans, aid the last fact that we lean 


with regard to the place is that the Emperor Hadrian built a small temple 
beside the old) one, 


That he possibly also did sumething tuwards restoriig 
the old termple. I hope to mdieate below. 


ΟΥ̓ the constitution of the temple aud oracle untortuntely nothing is 
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known, but ta an tusctiption found at Myx or Sarees! quite close to the 
teniple site, stered Luids of Apollo and Artemis are mentioned some of which 
may possibly have belonged to the temple of Abnae. 


HYAMPOLIS. 


Of the history of Hyampolis, as distinct from the other towns of Phocis, 
very little is known. Its situatiun in an important pass made it at all times 
liable tu attack and several engagements tovk place in the neighbourhood of 
the town, 

According to Pausanias? and Strabo,’ Hyampolis was founded by the 
Hyautes atter they were expelled from Boeotia by the Cadmeans, the Hyantes 
being as Pliny? tells us the old name for the Boeotians. and the town 15 
mentioned in the catalogue of Homer.’ Betore the Persian wars a famous 
contliet took place in the pass of Hyampolis betweeu the Phocians and 
Thessaliaus, in which the Phocians resurted to the device of burying and 
covering up large jars for the entanglement of the Thessalian cavalry. The 
town was among those taken by the Persians under Xerxes on their march 
through Phocis aud was burned by them. 

‘In the fourth century the town suffered some losses at the hand of Jason 
of Pherae on his return through Phocis after the battle of Leuctra. The 
προαστεῖον was taken, the country devastated and many of the mhabitants 
killed. In pc. 347 a battle between the Bovotiaus and Phocians took place 
near the town.’ At the end of the Sacred War the town was taken and the 
walls razed to the ground by Philip, and probably the inhabitants, like the rest 
of the Phocians, reduced to living in villages.?7— That the town afterwards 
recovered from this harsh treatment is thought probable by Pausanias, who 
found a couneil-chamber and market-place of ancient construction there. 

In Roman times the town was again taken by L. Quinctius Flamininns > 
and subsequently the Emperor Hadrian built a stoa here which bore his name. 
Whether he visited this town and Abae mi person or nut Is uncertain.” 

The chief divinity worshipped at Hyampolis was Artemis, and the feast of 
Elaphebolia celebrated here in her honour is mentioned twice by Plutarch.!° 
Tt is said by him to have commemorated the resolution taken by the Phocian 
women to destroy themselves and their children rather than fall into the 
hands of the Thessaliaus, with whom a battle was at that time impending. 
He also says that it was the chief feast of the place. This feast is mentioned 


1 Bulltia Corrs, Hell, xvii. 53 th ne, 9, S7,n. That other emperors conferred henctits 
Foy. 34, 8, on the town alter Hadtian’s time may he in- 
Sax. ἘΠῚ, ferred from two of out ims 1ptions (uos. 2. and 4), 
ὁ ον, Hot, iv. 2b, in whih the erection of statues in honour of 
S Tle Gi. f23, two cimperers, one of them Septimius Severus, 
» Diodk xvi 3. is probably lecotded, 

τ Paus. lor. cet, ἢ Phatarch @ Pert, Muli, 244 Εν Quuest- 
* Livy xxxii. 18 Syup. iv. 1, 660 E, 
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in an inscription whieh we copicd on the site (Nu. 5). Another feast con- 
nected with Hyampolis is probably mentioned in another inscription! to which 
reference has already been made, and was called the Bonbastia, or according 
to Mr. Bather’s copy of the same Bourastia. Sacred lands belonging to 
Artemis are inentioned in this same inscription and certain beasts, according 
to Pausanias,? were the property of the goddess. 

The worship of Serapis, Isis and Anubis secu also to have flourished in 
later times at Hyampolis. Three inscriptions? have been found in the 
neighbourhood, testifying to this. In one of these it is recorded that 
Krinolaus, son of Xenopeithes,* built a stoa, a propylon and houses in honour 
of these divinities. The worship of the Emperors was also practised, for im 
oue of the inscriptions, above meutioned, the Emperor Trajan is invoked at 
the same tine as Serapis and Isis, and games called the μεγάλα καισαρῆα 
occur in one of our inseriptions (No, 3). 


Nite of οἱ hue. 


The remains of Abae., which were first identified by Colonel Leake,’ 
exist in two places. Those of the town are on a peaked hill which rises to a 
height of about 500 fect. on the edge of a small and marshy but fertile plain, 
at a distance of about one and a half miles in a westerly direction from the 
modern village of Bvvrhe. Those of the temple of Apollo are on a low spur 
Which runs ont from the hills northwards into the plain. The plain, in extent 
about two miles long by thirce-quarteis of a mile bread, is drained by one of 
the tributaries of the Cephissus, and communicates on the west with the 
valley in which Hyampolis is situated, commanding the pass from the country 
of the Opuntian and Epicnemidian Locrians into Phocis and Boeotia. 

We will first deal with the remains of the town. The hill of Abae lies 
to the left, as Pausanias says of the road from Orchomenus to Opus. This 
road most probably answers to the modern path from Scripow (Orchomenus) 
to «ἰδέ δος whieh passes close τὸ Brrrho, and turning westward down the 
valley skirts the hills, leaving Abae a little to the left. On the east side the 
Tull is very abrupt and completely inaccessible, on the north side very steep, 
while on the south and west sides the slopes are easy. It is on these, the 
south and west sides, that che wally of the acrupolis are mainly built. The 
defences consist of an outer and inner wall, which are never much more than 
100 yards ayrut aud converge so as to meet on the north, and so as nearly to 
lo so on the south-east side. Where they meet on the north side two lines 
of prolongation can be traced. 1) a line of wall coutinued along a rocky spur 


“Bull, Core, Hil xv. pO. the ἢ Lutia Taseriptigws, ti SIS, said to have been 


2 Pans Joe at, copied at Hyampolis. τὸς Ξενοπείθεος is all 
Ὁ Bull, Corr. Hill bw et Nos. Vaud 2 that is left of the name, but there is 100m 
al AC A vp 380 tor tom ut not five letters, judging from the 
ὁ The name of this sume Konelius. son of length of the preceding lines. 
Nenopeithes. mas probably bea stored me another ° Leake. Nurth Greece, it p. 163 ff. 


ins ription, Weblinaten aie Bas, Geel aad " Leake. op eet, ii, pp LAT. 
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inte the plain, (2) a line of wall running round the top until the steep point 
is reached where it ceases. Where the walls converge on the south-east side 
the side of the hill is sheer and perpendicular for 2U or 30 feet, but below 
this a prolongation of the wall can be traced down to the level of the plain 
where it is lost in the arable ground. This wall curves considerably towards 
the other line of prolongation on the north side along the rocky spurs, and in 
all probability these two walls were produced so as to meet and form another 
enclosure on the eastern slopes of the hill, This is indicated by the dotted 
line ou the plan. 


Tuside this conjectural line of wall on the east slope of the hill there are 
munerous ruins of aucieut buildings, and here it seems probable that the 
town lay. OF the agera and theatre mentioned by Pausanias, we could find 
uv distinct traces. If we are right in supposing this conjectural wall outside 
the town to have existed, the inhabitants had two lines of detence, this wall 
and the walls of the acropolis. which with the help of the natural features of 
the hill form a citadel independent of the outer line. 

The walls are far better preserved on the top of the hill than below. 
They are polygonal im construction, and no distinct difference of date can be 
traced in them, though the lower and outer wall is turnished with flanking 
projections which are absent in the upper. The blocks, which are of limestone 
from the hill, ave im each wall large and tairly carefully fitted, any intervals 
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between the joints being filled up with small stones. The wally are faced 
with large stones both tuside and outside, the core being forme of rabble and 
ΜΆ ΠΣ stones. The height preserved varies from 3 to 10 feet, and the width 
is between 6 and 7! feet. The date of the walls from the style of coustrue- 
tion would scem to be the fitth century or earlier, though it is possible that 
some part of them. especially the lower town walls, were built later in the 


same stvle. 


Moulding al a 
i 


2 


Au the outer wall of the acropolis there is a gate which from its voud 
state of preservation deserves some notice. [Ὁ was observed and described by 
Colonel Leake. The gate is at the sonth end of the lower acropolis wall. 
The stone intel is still in position and is supported on each side by jambs. 
the upper courses of which slope towards one another above a simple 
moulding! The gate is placed in a reeess trom the line of the wall. with a 
tower on the enemies’ right or wushielded side. A view of the gate fea the 


outside is given iu Fig, 1, a ground plan, and section of the moulding 
in Fig. 2. ᾿ 


TI MELE-sITE, 


3. —PIAN of 


Fit. 
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The other ruins outside these walls were identitied by Colonel Leake 
with the temple ot Apollo. from a passage in Diodorus! im which it appears 
that the shrine was uot in the town but uear it. On the strength of this 
identification, and in the hopes that some ot the ancieut offerings mentioned 
by Herodotus might have served as foundations for later buildings. and sv 
have been preserved, as was the case on the acropolis at Athens, we «οὐ to 
work to thoroughly clear the site. This was accomplished after a fortnight’s 
work much interrupted by bad weather. 

The result of this work was the discovery of a small Tepevos the plau of 
which is shown in Fig. 3. That the site exeavated was sacred to some 
divinity is shown by the discovery, during the excavations, of several tiles 
inscribed |EPA probably belonging to the stoa to be described below. that 
this divinity may have been Apollo is shewn by the inscription (No 1) in 
which the letters -a8orwe (perhaps = ἑκ]αβόλῳ) occur, 

Within the τέμενος the foundations οὐ thiee buildings were laid bare. 
two of which from their form aud orieutation are most probably temples. 
the third evidently a stea. It will be best. before discussing the age of 
these 1emains and the purposes which they served, to describe them 
brictly. . 

The polygonal wall (hatched \W\ in the plan) forming the enclosure of 
the τέμενος runs round the upper slopes of a low hill and seems τὸ have been 
roughly oval im shape. It is broken by two gates, onc on the west, the other 
on the southeast side. and at cach of these the wall is made to return, A 
third gate secius to have been constructed in later times, a short distance to 
the south of the gate on the west side, probably coutemmporaneously with the 
coustruction of the stea which blocked up the old gate ou this side. 
Judging from its primitive construction, it would seem evident that this wall 
formed the original cuclosure of the old temple. 

Of the three buildings within the enclosure. two appear to be temples. 
The largest of these is an oblong building only three sides of which have 
been preserved, the west wall (the existence of which formerly there is no 
reason to doubt) having been evinpletely obliterated. The orientation of the 
two long sides is by the prismatic compass 254552. 

Two courses of the fommdations remain. the blocks of the upper course 
mieastiing uiiformly 3 ft. Tin, by Τ ft. Sin. Above these in the porth wall 
one block of the course of orthostatae veinains in situ, measiing 3 ft. by ἘΠῚ 
lin. The material of cach course is a light coloured poros stone weathering 
almost white. The plu would scent to be that of a temple fa autis, though 
no trace 1s preservcd of columns at the east end, 

The second and sinaller temple is au oblone three sided building, of 
which the orientation is 20159 The only remains are one couse of founda- 
tions composed of four blocks on the west side, aud two on the north and 
south sides respectively, The material is the same poros as that used in the 


Vo fae ἡ isa sqnare block of peros in situ (shown on 
2 Beside das buibbusai Ue nertiecast comp d plan perhaps the foundation of a basis. 
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construction of the other temple. The plan seeins tu be that of a three-sided 
cella open to the east. 

The third building, evidently a stoa, lias long oblong foundations Γαΐ 
north and south. The east and west walls are orientated 2801° The 
material is the same as that used in the other two buildings. The west wall 
is fairly well preserved rising in places to a height of four courses from the 
ground. It is constructed with long blocks running in even courses, and is 
supported at mtervals of about 20 feet by buttresses to prevent it from 


Fie. 4. 


slipping down the hill, At the south-west and north-west corners this wall 
returns up the hill. the courses diminishing in number as the ground rises. 
On the east side of the building the rock is cut back to receive the 
foundation of the east wall. Two courses are continued for a short distance 
round the south-east and north-east comers, where they cease, the 
remainder of the toundation on this side consisting of one course only, 
Within these lines a row of blocks is preserved at fairly regular intervals 
running parallel to the line of foundation on the cast side. These are 
evidently foundations for columns to support the root of the building. From 
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these remains we can re-construct the general plan of the building. It seems to 
have been a stoa open to the east, the roof of which was supported by a double 
row of columns, one of wluch rested on the row of blocks mentioned 
above, the other ou the line of foundation on the cast side. 

Very few architectural remains, besides these foundations and walls, 
were discovered on the site. A few fragments of columns of the same stone 
as the foundations were tound near the stoa. shewing that these were of stone 
and not of wood, and the points of a gabled roof of stone were found at each 
corner of the building. Besides these numerous terra-cotta antefixes were 
found mostly inside or near the stoa. The antetixes were of two kinds. 
The one is of simple design and very similar in form to the antetixes of the 
Parthenon, the other! is very complicated im design and seems to be a 
develupment of the patterns on the autefixes of the Erechtheum (vy. Inwood 
Evechthium Pl. XXVIIL) Both sorts were ford indiscriminately all over the 
site, but the greater part wete in or about the stoa. Possibly they may both 
belong to that building. The antetix given in Fig. 4 shows very sharp 
and delicate execution and on grounds of style might well be placed in the 
tth century B.C. 

A Hon’s head in terra-cotta of fine style, destined to serve as a water- 
spout, was also found inside the stoa, and is shown in Fig. 5. It bears 
traces of having been richly painted im red, yellow, black and purple. Asa 
work of art this lows head is distinetly superior to the lions’ heads used as 
aichitectural ornaments in the Manuselewa (ὦ Newton, Liseoceries, PL 
XXN.) to which it beas in some ways considerable resemblance, and 1 should 
again be inclined on grounds of style to date it as carly as the fourth 
century B.C, 

With reference to the identification. of these brildings we must have re- 
course to the statements of Pausanias? = He makes no mention of any stoa, 
but only speaks of two buildings, both temples. side by side; the larger of the 
two he sys, is the original temple, the smaller the work of Hadrian. In the 
larger of the two buildings which we found there is nothing incompatible 
with an carly date. the work is stmple and rough and the building is on a 
staal scale. as we should expect to find im a temple dating from pre-Persian 
tines. So that we aay conclude that this building is the old temple of 
Apollo. 

The only other nedication with regad to it is given by an inscription 
which we dug τῇ} Ὁ the east cond of the building (No.1). From the position 
in Which we formel it this insertption may very well have formed part of the 
architrave of the temple Tn this iseription we have record of restoration 
most probably canued emt by aa Emperor, Whether this was Hadrian or not 
itis Tipossible to say with anv certanty. but as we know that he built a 
aitall temple ou thes spoi it is quite possible that de also cid something 
towalds the destonme ot the old templeseven though this did not attract the 


attention of Pauscnta. The «πη ἢ] ot the twe tomaples ΠῚ position and size 
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corresponds to the temple described by Pausanias aud attributed by lim to 
Hadrian. Its extreme minuteness may be explained from the smalluess of 
the scale of the whole site. Another temple of any size would have dwarfed 
the older building. 

The third building, the stoa, from the evidence of the antefixes and lion’s 
head would seem to belong to the fourth century B.c. It may possibly have 
been put up after the burning of the ἱερόν by the Boeotians im the Sacred 
War. Perhaps in Pausanias’ time it had already fallen into disrepair, and in 
consequence was not noticed by him. 


In addition to the buildings described above not many antiquities were 
found on the site. The most important are a series of bronze bowls. These 
consist of (1) fragments of ‘phialae’ with delicate repoussé ornament, ap- 
parently Greek developments from Phoenician work, (2) fragments of thin 
bronze ornamental plates of the same type with elaborate floral decoration, (3) 
fragments of the ‘flechtbund’ from the rims of decorative shields, (4) a few 
remains of Roman bronze work. All these are in pitiable condition and in- © 
capable of perfect restoration, They were found for the most part close to 

H.S.—VOL. XVI. Y 
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the old temenos wall aud it seems probable that the three carlicn classes date 
from a period before the Persian destruction, the types of patera and > fleché- 
Lend” belonging to the earlier lavers both on the Acropolis at Athens and αἵ 
Olympia. 

In some ways they are the most interesting uf the discoveries which we 
made at Abae, inasmuch as they probably date back to pre-Persian times. 
and are the only definite relies of the old prosperity of the oracle which we 
found, 

A few terra-cottas, mostly heads, both male and female, and one ithyphal- 
lic figure alsu came to light. Sculpture is represented on the site only by a 
few fragments of statues, such as arms, legs and fect, which, as fitr as can be 
Judged on grounds of style, are of the Graeco-Roman period. Besides the in- 
scription (No. 1) and the inscribed tile mentioned above, only four inscriptions 
were fuund, three of which are potsherds and one a brick, and all unfortun- 
ately of no importance, 

The only remaining discovery of any importance was that of sixty-one 
silver coins which were all lying together close to the foundations of the west 
wall of stoa. It may be worth while to place on record what coins these were 
The following is the list :— 


SCV 4 G6 ay e268 Opus. . 3 
Chalcis 8 Elis . 2 
Thebes 7 Aegina 2 
Alexander 4 Argos, aoe 1 
Phoes: .1i4 7, 2 3 Aetolian League . 1 
Arcadia 3 Philips o-37 fa" .1 


The coms range in date from the sixth century to which one coin of 
Aegina must belong down to the time of Alexander and the Aetolian League. 
Oue interesting fact which must have struck all travellers in Greece is 
brought out, that is, the extraordinary predominance in nuuber of the coins 
of Sievou. 


Gruves, 


Another class of remains at Abae is formed by the graves which exist in 
great nuinbers along the slopes of the hill westwards from the temple-site as 
shown in Pl. XTV., and tor years have been a hunting-ground to the peasants 
in search of antiquities, Α few of these we excavated and found full of 
objects of little archacological value. A great quantity of rude black-figured 
pottery ornamented with palmettes exists in the tombs and terra-cotta figures 
of nen and animals are frequently found. Tt may be of interest to give a list 
of the objects found by us in one of these tombs. The objects are remarkable 
both im respect of quantity and variety, They consist of 11 pigeons, 9 cocks, 
T horse, 1 pig. 1 sphinx, 2 double sitting tignres. 2 upright female figures. 
1 sitting female figure in far-coffy. 1 bronze‘strigil, 1 iron strivil; aud in 
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earthenware, 15 fairly complete cups of uudefined shape, two oe nuchkore two 
εμέ, 1 plate, and ammerous fragments of other broken vessels. 

The objects would seem trom their style to belong to the fourth century 
B.C, or a little later. 


Site of Hyampolis, 


With regard to the site of Hyampolis first identified by Colonel Leake 1 
there can be no doubt. According to Pausanias it lay beyond Abae on the 
read fron: Orchomenus to Opus. Just about a mile from Abae, iu the diree- 
tion which this road must have followed, a low hill, about 100 feet in height, 
rises from the valley, which is still called /Zydmboli by the peasants of the 
district. On this hill considerable remains of a cireuit of walls still exist 
which doubtless formed the defences of the acropolis of Hyampolis.* 

These walls, which are about three-quarters of a mile in extent, are built im 
regular courses of squared stones, and from the style of construction seem to 
date from the fifth or fourth century B.c. They are best preserved at the 
north and north-east corners, where they still rise to a height of 15 feet or 
more above the level of the ground. Hence it seems probable that if the 
walls were levelled when the town was taken by Philip, they were afterwards 
rebuilt. There is a gate in the walls near the north corner and three square 
towers at different points, one of them close to the gates. Inside these walls 
the ground is fairly level and numerous remains of a Byzantine or mediaeval 
village are visible. Nearly in the centre of the enclosure there are remains 
of a large cistern with coping of large syuared blocks bound together with 
rm clamps. This is probably the well alluded to by Pausanias as being the 
one well used by the Hyampolitans for all purposes. 

Across the top of the hill within the walls we dug several trenches with- 
out coming vn any distinct traces of any Greek building, the only definite 
discovery being that of a square foundation for a basis ot an honorary statue 
or statues, near which we found portions of an inscription (No. 2) bearmg on 
the same. 

Numerous fragments of mouldings all apparently destined to support 
similar statues also came to light. Some of these bear mscriptions, the only 
one of any importance being the signature of a member of the well-known 
family of artists bearing the names of Eubulides and Eucheir.? From the 
characters of the inscriptions and the nature of their contents it may be 
inferred that these mouldings were the ordinary form of decoration for bases 
at Hyampolis both in Greek and Graeco-Roman times. 

Outside the walls on the south side we also sank trenches and came 
upon a building, most probably a stoa of Graeco-Roman date, which may 
possibly be the stoa mentioned by Pausanias as having been built by Hadrian. 


1 North, Greeer, li, Ὁ. 167 ff. ae 
* Within these walls we found two inseriptions in which the letters YAM) occur (nos. 2 and 6). 
3 No, 3. 

xy 2 
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As, however, this building seemed to be of considerable extent and hidden by 
some depth of earth, we did not completely clear it, thinking that it would be 
uot worth time or money to do so. In the neighbourhood of this building 
there are some faint remains vn the side of the hill which may possibly be 
part of the theatre, said by Pausanias to have been not far from the gates, 
but it is extremely doubtful whether they would repay the trouble of 


excavation. 
My: . 


At Myx or Smizi, near a large spring on the road trom Aftelunte to 
Lecudew, and a short distance from Hyampolis and Abae, there are considerable 
retains of antiquity in and about aruined church. Several inscriptions ! have 
been copied here and published. Whether these inscriptions have been 
brought here, tu be used as tombstones and in the construction of the church, or 
belong to the spot cannot be definitely decided. We devoted a few hours to 
excavation on the site and laid bare some foundations of walls of late Greek 
or Roman date, inside an outer περίβολος wall, without being able to tind out 
definitely on what plan they are laid out. 

It is possible that this may be the site of the temple of Artemis of 
Hyamnpolis. Pausauias does ποῦ say that this temple was within the walls, 
and as in the case of the neighbouring temple of Abae it may very well have 
been placed at some little distance without. Moreover, two inscriptious* 
found at Myx make mention of Artemis. 

Tt cannot be said that the histury of Abae or Hyampolis, as already 
known from literary sources, has been largely supplemented by the results of 
the excavations undertaken on these sites. It is satisfactory to have re- 
covered the plan of the old τέμενος and temple of Apollo at Abae, but unfor- 
tunately the products of Greek archaic art which must have been offered in 
profusion at this shrine at the time of its early prosperity have vanished. It 
was hoped that as at Athens, so at Abae, works of art damaged by the 
Persians might have been used afterwards in levelling up the ground, or as 
foundations for later buildings, and so have been preserved. But if we except 
the bronze bowls no specimens of archaic art were given up by the soil, and 
there is but little hope that any still exist in the neighbourhood of the 
temple. The only other discovery of any importance is that of a new signa- 
ture of a member of the family of artists who bore the names of Eubulides 
und Eucheir. 


II. Ixscriprions. 


No. 1.—Three frazments of Pentelic marble, belonging probably to the 
same inscription found on the temple site at Abae. Nos. (1) and (2) were 
turned up at the uorth-east corner of the larger temple (c. p. 298), No. (3) at 


LBOH. vo ἀκ, BCH. ° BULH. vy. p. 449, xviii. p. 53 f. No. 9. 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 9. 
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the west end. The fragments may possibly be portions of the architrave of 
the temple. Nos. (1) and (2) show finished corners above the letters, and 
possibly preserve the first line of the inscription. Fragment (1) is so small 
that it is impossible to assert positively that it belongs to (2), and the same 
may be said of (3). 


TES, (BOAR I 


ATIOKATEE = 
fi kas KAIAMETE POYT Ja NIEX 


58 


riot) 7 
(1) (2) 


The inscription presents considerable difficulties. It is apparently a 
restoration of an offering to a deity whose identity is indicated within narrow 
limits by the letters \ROAQI. These letters admit of two restorations, either 
ἐλαφ]αβόλῳ or ἑκ]αβόλῳ, the former being an epithet of Artemis, the latter 
of Artemis and Apollo. Though the former has local sanction, the latter is 
the commoner of the two titles, and, if the proximity of Abac to the spot 
where it was found is considered, perhaps the more probable, as it admits of 
the restoration of the dedication as belonging to Apollo, In line two of 
Fragment (2) we have remains of a letter either P or B, but B cannot be the 
end of a word (unless it is a numeral Τὸ B. which would be out of place before 
the verb), and we must decide in favour of Pp, This letter suggests either καῖ- 
σαρ or σωτὴ |p for the word preceding ἀποκατέσταί. If Fragment (1) belongs 
to the inscription, TT must be the first letter of a word, as there is a consider- 
able blank space in front of it. 

Three restorations seem possible : 


Fragments (1) and (2), 
(a) ἡ] π[όλις ᾿Απόλλωνι ᾿Εκ]αβόλῳ 


1 Καΐϊσαρ ((Αδρέανος) Σωτὴρ ἀποκατέστα[σε 
.“πυσα  ν καὶ ἁμετέρου γ[ένους εὐεργέτας 


h) Πυθίῳ ᾿Απόλλωνι “Εκ]αβόλῳ «7A. 
Ὁ) ΠΙαρθένῳ ᾿Αρτάμιτε ᾿Ελαφ]αβόλῳ κ.τ.λ. 
Without Fragment (1), 
᾿Απόλλωνι ᾿Ικ]αβόλῳ «7.2. 
or ᾿Αρτάμιτι ᾿Βλαφ])]αβόλῳ. 
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No, 2.—Fravments of a basis excavated within the walls of Hyampolis. 
The material is Hymettian marble, Traces of two foot-marks above TOHEA. 


Ὁ 20 centim 


ιν ε 
΄ ᾿νε ἐν πῆς 
EBA CT οἱ 
eg Jl OC YAM 
| EEE PS Tao RROULEERD 

Y 


ae ΣἸεβαστὸϊν..... ceeds δῆ] 
-μος “Ὑαμ[πολιτῶν.......... 
(ὁ δεῖνα τοῦ δεῖνα καὶ)... 1 ἐρ τ... ἦτον ων ως | us ᾿Αθ]ηναῖοι ἐἸπόησαϊ» 


We have on the lower part of the stone the signature of probably two 
artists, but too little is lett of the inscription to admit of their identitication : 
IP is perhaps part of the ame of the one and Y¢ the end of the name of the 
other, The letters AQ seem to point to their being Athenians. The 
character of the [letters and the form ἐπόησαν (cr. Loewy, Pisin Criced: 
Bild poxivy would seem to adinit of the date of the inscription being as 
varly as the second or third ecutury pc. The Upper inscription, judging from 
the torus ofthe letter € and κὰν may be said to belong to date Tmperial 
tones. and to record the creetion of a statue of an emperor on the ol basis. 
For such additions we aay compare the basis of Leochares and Sthennis 
‘Loewy. op. ctf, Now S20 on which the statues of several emperors were 
placed, 
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No. 3.—On a block of Hymettian marble, evidently part of a basis, of 
which the corner is preserved to the left, built into a well-head on the acropo- 
lis of Hyampolis. 


ne eae 
s h “δ᾽ 20 δεγιιπ. 


ET iy LL WA AID bs ΤΣ 
es Wy RIM EN E/ BU Rp pl 
»»33 FAUNAS IN A Wi MA Ni 


d 


EYBOYAIAHE EYXE! POZTAOHNAIOZENOIN ZEN 


Ve 


EAS Gee Res [ἡ πόλις τῶν “Tap- 
-πολιτῶ]ν ἀρε(τ)ᾶ[ς ἕ]ν[εκεν καὶ εὐν- 
-olas| (τ)ᾶς ἐν αὑτὰν. 

Εὐβουλίδης Εὔχειρος ᾿Αθηναῖος ἐποίησεν. 


The upper part of the inscription is much defaced and weather-worn, 
and the only letters that are certain are ev av av, so that in the restoration I 
have not adhered very faithfully to the letters. For this formula, and the use of 
ἐν for εἰς in this district, compare Collitz (Sammlung Gricch. Dinlekt. Inschrift.), 
i. 504 (from Orchomenos), and Le Bas (Gr. and Lat. Inscript.) τ. 818, Τὴ the 
latter, which was found at Hyampolis, the formula is ἀρετᾶς [€vexev] καὶ 
εὐνοίας Tas ἐν αὐτοὺς. The name of the person in whose honour the statue 
was put up may perhaps be (J)acova. 

The sculptor mentioned below is doubtless one of the family of artists 
bearing alternately the names of Eubulides and Eucheir (Paus. i. 2, 4, ve 14, 
542-544), From these inscriptions and the literary sources Loewy has ante 
out a genealogical tree of the family (op. ei. p. 166): 


(1) Qucheir 


(2) x Eubulides Taser. F4A2—5 13, Cire 190 BC, 
| 
Σ 
(5) Encheir Taser, 225—2927, P44. Cire. 170 B.C 
| 
4 Eubulides Lnser, 223—229, Che. 100 B.C. (worked at fist with lis tather, 


later alone). Jager, 228, 2uo, 229, 
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The only member of the family who writes his name Εὐβουλίδης Evyerpos 
and whom we know to have been an artist, is No. (+), and the forms of the letters 
do not seem early enough for us to identify the Eubulides of 133-135 with 
the artist of our inscription; so that it seems probable he is the same as No. 
(4), who lived about 150 B.c., and worked for a time with his father. It is 
possible also that he is the same as No. (2), but this member of the family 
has not yet been proved to be an artist, though Mailchhofer has lately attri- 
buted a statue in the Louvre to him (Overbeck, Griech. Plastik. 1894, 
11, $38). 

If he is the same as No. (4), he is the artist who worked and dedicated 
the large group in the Ceramicus (Paus. i, 2, 4; Loewy, No, 228), The basis 
of the work and portions of the statues have been found; Milehhofer calls his 
work dull and spiritless as compared with that of his grandfather. The sub- 
jects of the other two works which he executed alone (Loewy, 225a, 229) are 
not known. 


No. #.—On a block of white marble lying outside the walls of Hyampolis 
on the south side. Broken on all sides. 


΄ 19 i cenhm 


Professor Ramsay suceests : 


[Αὐτοκράτορα Καίσαρα A. Σεπτίμιον Σεβῆρον Εὐσεβῆ 
ΙΠερτένακα Σεβαστὸν ᾿Λραβικὸν ᾿Λδιαβηνικὸν Παρθικὸν 
μἸέγιστί οἷν [καὶ Αὐτοκράτορα Καίσαρα ΔΙ. Αὐρήλιον ᾿Ἄντω- 
-vetvor | Σεἰϑβῆρον εὐσεβῆ εὐτυχῆ Σεβαστὸν 

Βριτα]ννικὸν μέγιστον. 
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No. 5.—On a block of Hymettian marble in a ruined church within the 
walls of Hyampolis. Moulding below similar to Nos. 4 and 5. Marks above 
for fixing of feet of statue. 


F KTQ NIAIQN ANE QHKENKAITH NOAELAFQ2NOQE 
THE AE AY TOY TRNMETAAQN KALE ΔΡΗΩ͂Ν KAITON MESA 
ANQUNE AAPHBOAIQNTE KAIAAPPISUN ΔΙΣΟΥΣΑΓΩΝΑ͂Σ 
IMON OS KAI ΠΡΩ͂ΤΟΣ EIZHTHEATOKAIETEAE SEN EK TAN IAL = 


[ὁ δεῖνα] ἐκ τῶν ἰδίων ἀνέθηκεν Kal TH πόλει ἀγωνοθε- 
τήσας αὐτοῦ τῶν μεγάλων καισαρήων καὶ τῶν μεγά- 
τ-λων ᾿Ε(λ)λαφηβολίων τε καὶ Λαφρίων δίσ(ίσγ)ους ἄγωνας 
μόνος καὶ πρῶτος εἰσηγήσατο καὶ ἐτέλεσεν ἐκ τῶν ἰδί[ων]. 


Line 2, αὐτοῦ is best taken with πόλει, though the order is strange, 
meaning ‘his own city.’ 

Line 3. The Elaphebolia and Laphria are joined together by τε and the 
common article, as if they together made up one feast. But this is not neces- 
sarily so; they may be merely contrasted with the Καισαρῆα. 

The feast of Elaphebolia is mentioned twice by Plutarch in connection 
with Hyampolis. It commemorated according to him an incident in Phocian 
history (p. 293), was annual, and the chief feast of the Hyampolitans. 

The feast of the Laphria is otherwise unknown, but Laphria was 
a title of Artemis in Aetolia, whence it was conveyed to Achaea and 
Messenia,! and the month Λαφρέαιος in Aectolia and Laphria in Phocis and 
Doris was the same as the Attic month of Elaphebolion.2 From these uses 
of the words it is not difficult to trace the connection of the feast with 
Artemis, the chief divinity of Hyampolis, and the Elaphebolia with which it 
is here joined. 


No. 6 a.—On a small fragment of marble found within the walls of 
Hyampolis. 


[EPON TSX 

YAM 
PrYPIOY 
MAPTY 

. ἡ ΗΔΗΣ 

| 


1 Paus iv, 31, 7, vil. 18, 8-13: Strabo x, ° Wescher and Fouvart, Zaser. ἃ Delphes, 54, 
459: Preller, Gricehische Mythologie, 1894, vol. 63, 112. 
i, p. 301. 
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Tlo ἱερὸν τῶ 
᾿Απόλλωνος 7 τὸ ἐΐν “Tau 
πόλει. . . .| ἀργυρίου 
edi fou Te μαρτυ- 


This inscription scems to have reference to a sacred treasury at Hyam- 
polis, or perhaps to a contract for repairs to a sacred building. 
‘and ¢—Two other fragments idem, 


owe 


Ne 


MAxOa } 


No. 7.—Stele of rough limestone in the house of Janis Aggelopoulos at 
Keavde, ΤῸ is said to have come from a tomb at Abac. 


aa. 


JE vave rend 
| 


i Aor οὶ, en 
| i 
| 


ΑΕ 


Εὐθύφροτνος, 


The crossed @ and thice-stroke sigma show that the inscription is early, 
probably dating frome the first half of the titth century. The forms of the 
letters do net ditter from those of other earhy iuscriptions of Phocis. 
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No. διό Applian on two fragments of a large earthenware vessel due 
up on temple site at Abae. 


On each tragment the letters seem to be part of the name, probably that 
of the potter. 


No. 9.—Scratched on a potsherd dug up on temple-site at Abae. 


UBOY) oy 
ἢ 
πα 


Written in cursive. The forms ἃ and would point to the second or first 
century as the date. 
Peter οβούλου 
τῆς πόλα[ζως 


No. 10.—Sharply incised on fragment of a brick dug up on temple-site 
at Abae. 
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This inscription, the upper portion of which is evidently part of an 
abecedarium, is written in cursive of the third or fourth century 4.0. In the 
Isat two lines the letters do not seem to be in regular order, and may 


possibly represent a word or words, 
V. W. YORKE. 
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EPIGRAPHICAL NOTES FROM EASTERN MACEDONIA AND 
THRACE. 


THESE notes are a result of a short tour in the autumn of 1896 through 
the coastlands north of the Aegean from Xerxes’ canal to the Hebrus. 
Professor W. C. F. Anderson of Firth College, Sheffield, accompanied me. 
and gave much valuable help. Of the inscriptions which we copied the 
following seem to be either unknown, or imperfectiy published or described, 
If I have overlooked a previous publication of any of them, I may plead the 
difficulty of finding out what has or has not been edited. 


1. Hierissos (Acanthus): in a wall near the Byzantine gate on the 
acropolis. Fragment of coarse marble block, 1 foot 11 inches high, 10 inches 
broad. Letters about 3} inches. Published by Cousinéry, Voyage dans lu 
Mucédvine, t. IL, p. 151; by Boeckh, C_L.G. 20077; and, the epigraphic text 
only, by Le Bas, No, 1414. 


I believe that the right half of the stone has been cut away. If so, it 
is better to read ὅρος δήμου ᾿Ακανθ(ίων) with Cousinéry than ὅρος Δήμητρος 
᾿Ακανθίας with Boeckh. The stone may have marked the boundary of 


public land. 
2, Lympiada: ina wall on the beach. Rough block of granite, 3 feet 


“- 


3 inches long, 1 foot 7 inches high. Letters δὲ to 3 inches, irregular and 


much weathered. 
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MEALTSEN KA 8S 
HNON BNE 


ΔΙελέτων καλὸς 


᾿Ηδ(ώ)νης 7 


The first Hne is certain, the second altovether doubtful. 


The strange 
svinbols seen to be merely ornamental. 


[ do not remember to have met the 
καλὺς formula before on stone. 


3. Yeu ke (Amphipolis): in the platform round the tree in front Οἱ 
the cottee-shop, Fragment of pauclled marble block 1 foot high, δ᾽ inches 
broad, brokeu above. below. and on the left. Letters ΤΊ ineh. 


Apparently a soldier's tumbstone 


4. Yeni keui: in the coping of the xonth wall of the church, close under 


the caves, Only the ends of the lines show. Marble slab. Letters about 
Linch, tinely inseribed, 


KAIA 
P| TA 
YUN: ‘ 


Probably a του κίον, Ὑ7υν}) seems obvious in line 3. 


5. Yeni keni: published 71) by RK. Asterios D. Gousios of Laccubekia 
i his little work ἡ κατὰ τὸ Πάγγαιον χώρα, p. 11. (2) by M. Paul Perdrizet, 
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Voyage dans la Macédoime premitre, No. 4. in Ball, Corr, Hell, XVOEL 
p #25. 
᾿Λρτεμίδωρος ᾿Αντιγένου ᾿Αντιγένης ᾿Δρτεμιδώρου ἥρωες χαίρετε. 


M. Perdrizet’s copy ts correct. K. Gousios read ’Avtiyévous. 


6, 7,8. Yeni keni: published (1) by K. Gousios op. cit. pp. 11, 12 
(2) more correctly by M. Perdrizet in Bull. Corr. Hell. XTX. pp. 109, 110, 
from copies made in 1891 by M. Louis Couve. M. Perdrizet did not tind the 


stones, 


6. In the east wall of the church, to the left οἱ the apse. Narrow 
marble block about two teet long, inscribed lengthwise. Letters about 1 inch. 
prettily eut. 

Διότιμος Ξενοφῶντοϊς 

M. Perdrizet assigns this inscription to the Hellenistic period, to me it 

seemed to be of the fourth century B.c. 


7. Ibid., to the right of the apse. Marble block 1 foot 11 inches high, 
113 inches broad, with a defaced carving of some object above the inscription, 
and a winged caduceus in a panel below it. Letters ¢ inch. M. Couve’s 
copy is correct. 
M. Καικέλιος | Σώτας ὁ χαλκεὺς | ἀπὸ τῆς τέχνης | θεοῖς μεγάλοις | τοῖς ἐν 
Σαμοθράκηι. 


8. In the south wall or the church, at the east angle. Blue marble 
block. Letters 1 inch. 


Acovidys Τειμοκλέους ἑαυτὸ κὲ τῇ γυνέκει Tatewveia ξῶϊσιν. 
E is sometimes round, sometimes square. K. Gousios read γυναίκει. 


9. Provista: in the wall of the church. Marble block, 1 foot 8 inches 
lony, 8} inches high. Letters ? inch, prettily cut. 


EKATAILHK2PABO 
ΣΑΓΓΑΡΙΟΓΥΝΗ 


᾿ Ἕκαταίη Κωράβο, 
Σαγγαρίο γυνή. 


Probably the earliest inscription of Amphipolis hitherto known. 


10, Provista: published incorrectly by K. Gousios op. eit. p. 13, and 
correctly by Δὲ. Perdrizet. froma copy by M. Couve, Bull. Corr. Hell, XIX. 
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pe 111, Phe lines are of uneven lengths at the ends, but begin evenly under 
ove another, 

᾿Αγαθῇ τύχῃ.  Δὐτοκράτορι Καίσαρι | A. Σεπτιμίῳ Σεουήρῳ | Εὐσεβεῖ 
ΠΕερτίνακι | Σεβαστῷ ᾿Αραβικῷ | ᾿Αδιαβηνικῷ Παρθικῷ | Μεγίστῳ καὶ 
M. Αὐρηλίῳ | ᾿Αντωνείνῳ Σεβαστῷ | ......... Σεπτιμίῳ | .... Καίσαρι 
ἡ ᾿Αμφιποϊλειτῶν πόλις. 

The erasure in the tenth line is certainly Γέτᾳ. M. Perdrizet proposes 
υὐσεβεῖ καὶ 11. to till the erasure in the ninth line, but the space will not 
contain so imany letters. M. Couve’s copy.as published, Prof. Anderson’s 
copy, and my own copy all agree in placing the initial C of Σεπτεμέῳ verti- 
cally below the final ὦ of ᾿Αντωνείνῳ, which leaves room for about eight 
letters. Moreover, it is improbable that any of Caracalla’s titles would be 
erased, Tt is ditficult τὸ suggest a plausible tilling, and Geta’s inscriptions 
wre too rare to give much help. Either καὶ Ποπλίῳ or καὶ Π. Δ. vid might 
stand. The former might be justified by Geta’s change of praenomen, but 
the latter seems the more probable and fills the space better, M. Perdrizet’s 
exact date, 201, depends on his restoration, 


11, Provista: in the churehyard. Marble column, 1 foot 2 inches in 


diameter, broken above and below, Letters 2 inches, The ends of the lines 
are obliterated. 


λιν ΑΔ Tp. [Caes.] 

MAWRE Lt ἍΝ 
ANTONINY Antoninufs 
PIVSFELIXAVG _ Pius Fox Aug, 
PAR FICVS MX! Parthicus Maximus, 
BRET TANTCYV:  Αμεεμηίοι[8 ar: 
XIMVSGERM  -ximas, Germapnicus 
NMXIMVS PONT Maximus, Pont[ifex 
MXIMVS TRIB Maximus, trib.[pot. 
KX | MP.LIEC XX, Imp.{IJEI, cfos. IIT 
PROCOSRES procos., res[ti 
TVITMPVI] tuit. MP. ὙΠ: 


΄ 
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Incorrectly published (1) by K. Gousios op. cit. p. 18, (2) by M. Perdrizet, 
from a copy by Δ. Couve, Bull. Corr, Hell. XTX. p. 111. 

A milestone from the Via Egnatia. The number of the miles may be 
VIL or VILL. or VIIIL., reckoned without doubt from Amphipolis. The date 
indicated falls within the last months of Caracalla’s reign. There are also 
vestiges of an obliterated Constantinian inscription on the other side of the 
stone. : 


12. Basilaki: at the door of the coffee-shop. Fragment of marble 
block, 2 feet 7 inches long, 1 foot 4 inches broad, broken at both ends. 


Letters 54 and 43 inches. 
-LISTAN 
VSORNAA 


Cal]listam 
ornat]us ornam[entis 


13. Philippi: in the substructure of the arch just north of the 
‘Direkler’ Fragment of marble block, 6 feet long, about 10 inches broad 
broken to left. Letters from 3 inches. 


Hs —VOL, XVI. Ζ 
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14. Rakecha: at the washing fountain. Marble sarcophagus lid, broken 
at both ends. Letters about 2! inches, inscribed on the edge of the slab. 


RCAALIVMQVIPOSVERITO 


nea afrea alium qui posuerit [quam qui supra seripti sunt dabit reipub- 
lieae, ete. 


15. Gunuljina: in front of a mosque in the bazar. Square marble base, 
2 feet 5 imches lnigh, 1 foot 6 inches broad. Letters about 1 inch, almost 


etfaced, 
AP OLB uN 
ΤΟΞΕΝΙΔΕΩ͂ 


᾿Αρθέων 
τῷ] Ξενι(λ)εῴ. (2) 


10. Maronia: in the yard of a house. Fragment of marble block with 


ἃ moulling above, 1 foot 1} inch long, 8} inches high, broken below. Letters 
over δ meh, much worn. 


NO ΝΕΠΕΙΔΗ 
πῶς; ΟΣ Α 
NAIOZANHPATA... ANAIATEAE 
KAI KOINHIPEPITHNTOAINKA | 


No [ εἴπε]ν, ἐπειδὴ 
Ἡραϊκλεῶτος [ὁ δεῖνος] ᾿Α[θη- 
-ναῖος ἀνὴρ ἀγα[θὸς] ὧν διατελεῖ 
καὶ κοινὴ! περὶ τὴν πόλιν καὶ 


The preface to an honorary decree, 


17. Maronia: in the pavement of the same yard. Fragment of blue 
marble block, broken to right. 


AEIAAION, 
CFYNHAENOYMHN 
TOYMHTPOAOTOY 

LES. OAHMOX OENAING 
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Ἡ]δεῖα Διον[υσίου 
γυνὴ δὲ Νουμηνίου 
τοῦ Μητροδότου 
-... |s. ὁ δῆμος ὁ ἐν Αἴνῳ. 
Ὃ δῆμος ὁ ἐν Αἴνῳ would be the Maronites resident in Aenus. 


18. Maronia: in the same yard. Marble block, broken at both sides and 
below. Letters 1 inch. 


ATTANOYMY 
TIAAHKAIKO*’ 
OYIAITOCKA*A 


᾿Αττάλου 
᾿ΕἸ]πιδαῆ καὶ 
Σερ]ουίλιος 


19.—Maronia: in a wall near the top of the village. Coarse marbl- 
block, broken above. Lettcrs about 1 inch, irregular, 


ΓΕ ΕῚ 
OAHWNWOL. 


APTEMONAT 
ENOY HPOA 


ὁ δῆμος 


᾿Αρτέμων(α) Διίζογ- 
-ένου ἥρωα. 


The appellation ἥρως seems to be the commonest of sepulchral formulae 
at Maroneia, Compare the following inscription, and five other examples 
published by M. Salomun Reinach in Bull. Corr, Hell. νι and viii, 

Z2 
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20,—Maronia: in the yard of a house. Fragment of marble block, 
broken to right and below. Letters 1 inch. 


pe ee se 
AOS 


TOY AH 


ny @s 


21.—Maronia: wnder a stair, Fragment of marble block, broken above 
and to right, Letters 1 inch, neatly inscribed. 


Ce aes 


"ἢ mriv AF i 
ΓΑΛΑΥ͂ / 


ἊΝ 
΄- 
΄ 


"ἢ 


Tara [Πώλαπος ’ 


22.—Maronic: built into the stair of the school, Rough marble block 
with smoothed panel. Letters about 2 inches, irregular, 


CWCIDMIAOCAION 


Σωσέφιλος Διουζυσίου 


23-—Maroma: in the yard in front of the school, 


Square marble cippus, 
3 fect Boinehes high, 1 foot δ mehes broad. 


Letters 1! inch, irregularly 
inseribed. Published by M. Salomon Reinach, ‘ Antiquités de Maronée et ἦ᾽ 
Abdere, No'3, in Bull, Corr, Hell. v. p. 30 see also viii. p. 50. 
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ΔΙ. Reimach gives the first line as OPOEI-KAICIAN/!/// . Both Prof. 
Auderson and I read it as 


OPDEIKAICIAYE 


24.—Maronia: built into the wall of the school, to the right of the door. 
Block of coarse marble, 5 feet 8 inches long, 10 inches high. Letters 14 inch. 
Published by M. Salomon Reinach, ‘ Antiquités de Maronée et d’Abdeére, No 
7, in Bull. Corr. Hell. v. p. 91: see also viii. p. 50. 


Αἰνετὸν ἐν βιότῳ ξήσασα χρόνον Τυλλία Πρόκλα πάλαι στρατιώτου 
θυγάτηρ, στρατευομένου τε ἀδελφοῦ, κατεσκεύασα ἐμαυτῇ τὸ χαμοσό- 

͵΄ > a 7 , x aA nr ΄ a Ν ‘ 
-ρίον πάραυτα, is ὃ βούλομαι μέχρι μὲν ζῶ dv ἂν θέλω θεῖναι, μετὰ δὲ 

a δ x fal 
τὸν θάνατον μου ὃς ἄν τις τολμήσῃ τινὰ θεῖναι. δώσει τῷ ταμείῳ (δηνάρια) 
πεντακόσια 
ὶ τῇ πόλει (δηνάρια) τακό 

καὶ τῇ πόλει (δηνάρια) πεντακόσια. 


In line 3 the letters TAPAYTAICO, which M. Reinach forbore to inter- 
pret, may be resolved into πώραυτα is (=els) 6. In line + ΔΙ. Reinach 
misread MOYOC as MONOC. 


25,—Maronia: in the west wall of the church on the old site. Marble 
altar with gable and acroteria, 1 foot 9 inches high, 113 inches broad. Letters 
1kand 1 inch. Published by M. Salomon Reinach, ‘ Antiquités de Maronée et 
WAbdére,” No. 17, in Bull. Corr. Hell. v. p. 95, and again more completely in 
Bull. Corr. Hell. viii. p. 51. 

In line 4 of his second edition either M. Reinach or his printer has in- 
advertently inserted an iota, making Διονύσου into Διονυσίου. In this point 
his earlier version is correct. The Aya} τύχῃ is inscribed on the moulding 
above the panel. 


26,—Maronia: ‘Dans le mur de la maison de Vrionis, ἃ cdté d’un 
triglyphe surmonté @’un bout de corniche.’ Published by M. Salomon Reinach 


Bull. Corr. Hell. viii. p. 51. Marble block, 1 foot 8} inches high, 2 feet 
9 inches long. Letters 1} inch. 


THMOY CANXAPIN 
ΦΗΦΡΕΝΙ 
ΤΙΜΝΝΘΕΜΙΝ 
TONKPATWN 
6YNEINOW 
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.. . τη Μουσῶν χάριν 
σοἸ]φῇ φρενί 
τιμῶν θέμιν 
ἐνὸν ἦτον κρατῶν 
εὐἸθύνει vow. 


M. Reinach means to imply that the inscription is on the same stone as 
the triglyph to the right of it. There is part of another triglyph to 
the ἰοῦ of it, also on the same stone. In fact the inscription occupies the 
inetope between two triglyphs. M. Reinach docs not expressly remark that 
the inscription gives the ends of five iambic lines, two metrical feet, more or 
less, of cach. We may infer that the part lost occupied the two metopes to 
the left of this one, and that the inscription was written up over a portico or 
the entrance to some building, possibly a large tomb. 


J. ARTHUR R. Munro. 


A GREEK GOLDSMITH’S MOULD. 


ὧν 
we 
ὧν 


A GREEK GOLDSMITH’S MOULD IN THE ASHMOLEAN 
MUSEUM. 


THE monument represented in the dimensions of the original by the 
annexed figure (Fig. 1) was acquired by Mr. Arthur Evans in Corfi, in 1895, 


Fia. 1, 


and is now in the Ashmolean Museum. It is a piece of bronze, irregularly 
oblong in shape, measuring 4% in. in length by 1 to 14 in. in breadth, and 2 
to οὖς m. in thickness, Each of the four long surfaces is decorated with a 
scries of incised patterns separated by bands of ornament. There can be no: 
doubt as to the destination of the object, which was evidently intended to 
serve as a mould for the manufacture of plaques, diadems, &e., in repuusse. 
A series of gold plaques (Figs. 2-5) have been executed from the mould by 
Mr. Ready, and are exhibited beside the original in the Ashmolean Museum. 
At the same time it may well have been used for work in other metals, such 
as the thin sheets of bronze used for the well-known ‘ Argo-Corinthian ’ 
plaques which furnish the nearest analogies to the subjects of our monument. 

Th interest of the mould lies partly in its technical aspect, as giving us 
an insight into the methods of early industrial art, and partly in the 
affinities of subject which enable us to link it with the various schools of 
early Greek production. 

Technically speaking, the most remarkable feature of the mould is the 
close analogy which it presents to the products of the carly gem-engraver 
and die-sinker. The instruments employed by artists of this class are 
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the bow aud drill, the wheel. and the simple graving-toul, the last-named 
being adapted tor work on the softer lnaterias, such as steatite, which were 
so largely used in carly art4 Most noteworthy is the extensive use of the 
drill, w hich is not only employed in blocking out the figures, the traces of its 
action being subsequently removed as in later gem-engrav ing, but also serves 
by means of its circular depressiuns tu accentuate the contours and articula- 
tions of the figure, as well as to furnish simple and effective forms of 
ormament. For examples of this sort of work. reference may be made to the 
tollowing carly gems :— 

() For the use of large drill-holes in the articulation of limbs, &c.— 
Middleton, Bagrvced Gems, p. 110, Fig. 24. Brit, Mus. Cat. Pl. A, 106, 
"Eg. “Apy. 1888, PL X. passin, esp. 5 (note the use of the tubuluy drill). 

(/) For the use of small drill-holes to characterise a ἐς γενοῦν 
Bagreced Gens, Pl. 1. 2 (eagle and serpent, ep. «f.Z. 1883, Pl XVI 23— 
later exiunple—and the early coms of Chaleis): Brit. Jus. Cut. Pl. A, 82. 

(Ὁ) For the free use of the wheel—numerous examples in «1.2, 1888, 
PL XVI. and «ἢ. With. 1886, Pl ὙΠ; the network so common on 
islaud-gems seems to be thus produced, and wings are regularly treated in 
this way. 

It we now compare with these gems the subjects of our mould, we cannot 
tril to notice precisely the same technical peculiarities. 

(1) The larger drill-holes serve to accentuate such features as the knees 
of the horses and other animals, and the heels, eyes, and breasts of the 
himan figure, while in some cases they appear to remain as indications of 
the gencral structure—as in the case of the hind-quarters of the horses and 
ox—which the artist has not thought fit to obliterate in working over the 
surface. 

(2) Frequent use is inade of rows of smnaller drill-holes, e.g. in bringing 
into relief the under surfaces of the hares and fish-god, and in giving 
character to hair, manes, tail, and outspread wings, as well as to the feet of 
the tripod, 

(3) The ‘rosette of points, well known in other classes of work, such 
as ‘ Protu-Corinthian’ pottery, is a frequent and prominent clement in the 
decoration, The origin is here clearly to be seen in the combination for 
ormamental purposes of the large and small drill-holes. 

(+) The features of carly gem-cngravings which owe their origin to 
the use of the wheel, such as the fonduess of the artist for representing 
birds with outspread wings, may be illustrated in several instances from our 
mould. 

While the mould thus enables us to trace the art of the metal-worker 
in early Greece to its technical origin in the procedure of the yem-engraver, 
it alsu helps us to detect remoter traces of the same influence in forms of 


1 Middleton would trace the use of the millan lekythos (protocorinthian) as thus pro- 
dhamond-point on the earliest gems and even dued; but this seems doubtful. 
proposes to regard the incised lines of the Mac- 
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art not directly affected by it in their technical processes. For example, 
the use of the ‘rosette of points’ in early vase-painting and the bordering 
οἵ draperies with rows of small white points, as well as the representation of 
hair by raised dots of black glaze in r-f. painting, are seen to be derived from 
the same source.! 

The conclusion to which the foregoing observations point is that the 
close interconnection between the various arts and crafts in early Greece 
which reveals itself so markedly in their common stock of types extends 
also to their technical methods. And we may justly see in this latter fact 
one of the causes to which fixity of type is due. For beside the strength 
of tradition in the schools of early handicraft and the poverty of invention 
which belongs to the artistic infancy of the Greek stocks, we must recognise 
as a factor in the fixing of types the circumstance that the dominant arts in 
the matter of technique were those distinguished by their use of mechanical 
reproduction from the matrix.’ 

We may now pass on to consider the place which our mould claims in 
early art by virtue of its subjects. In seeking for analogies we turn 
naturally to the products of the minor arts, which group themselves under 
the fullowing heads :— 

(1) Metal-work. It is here that we expect to find the closest parallels 
to the subjects of the mould, since the products of similar matrices have come 
down to us in no inconsiderable number. They may be classed according to 
their material as follows :— 

(«) Gold. Plaques and diadems from Athens (4.Z. 1884, Pl. IX.), Corinth 
(id. Pl. VIIL), Rhodes (Salzmann, Nécropole de Camiros, 1), Eleusis 
(Ἐφ. ’Apy. 1885, Pl. TX.) 

(Ὁ) Silver. Fragmentary relief from Olympia (iv. Pl. XX XTX. No. 710), 
plaques from Cyprus (Jahrb. 1887, Pl. 111... 

(c) Bronze. In this material we have (a) the series of plagues usually 
known as the ‘ Argo-Corinthian’ bronze-reliefs, treated especially by Mr. 
A. G. Bather in this Journal, vol. xiii. p. 249 ff and by M. De Ridder in 
Bull, Corr. Hell, 1895, p. 218 ff, and his catalogues of the Bronzes of 
the Acropolis and of the Polytechnion; (@) the small group of 
mirror handles discussed by Furtwiingler in Historisch-philologische Aufsiitze 
Erast Curtius gewidmet, pp. 181-193 and De Ridder in the latter of the two 
catalogues above named, p. 30: (γ) the class of diadems, found especially in 
Boeotia and published ’E@. ’Apy. 1892, Pl. XXII. and Arch. Anzeiger, 1891, 
p. 124 See De Ridder in the catalogue last quoted, p. 67. 

(2) Gem-engraving. In this branch we must pay special attention to the 
so-called * Inselsteine,’ a class which, as is well known, bridges the transitions 


1 It is instructive to compare the surface of 
the fish-god on the island-gem Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Pl. A, $2 with the similar figures on the Castle 
Ashby vase (A. V. 318), with their dotted bodies. 
On the rows of dots in Tyrrhenian vases see 
Hauser, Jahrb. 1893 p. 102 n. 21, who points 


to the same phenomenon in Boeotian work. 

? The mould also explains the phenomenon 
noticed by De Ridder, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1895, 
p. 220, ‘les bordures sont estampées ἃ l'aide de 
matrices dont Ja grandeur ne dépasse pas un 
champ.’ 
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which lead trom Mycenaean art down to that of historical Greece. The 
latest discovered of these gems, published in Aff. ΜΙΝ, 1896, Pl V. 
(Pollak), will furnish analogies to the mould. ‘Archaic’ gems are also 
available for comparison. 

(3) Pottery (0) stamped, (0) painted. The former class, which from the 
similarity of its technique has the closest affinity with our monument, is only 
represented by a few examples from Greece proper, so that our conception of 
it isimainly derived through the medium of the Etruscan * buccheri,’ which 
imaitate its types. The Greek examples are treated by Pottier in Bu//. Corr. 
Hill. 1888, pp. 491-509, and Monuments Greco, ii. 14-16, Pl VIIL, and 
recent additions to their number are published in Ath, Mitth. 1896, Pl. V. 
(Pollak) VI. (Dtimmler). 

Among the various styles of painted pottery the ‘ Proto-Corinthian ἡ is 
that which is most valuable for our purpose. For the most recent and 
valuable discussion of this class see Orsi in Votisie degli Seaci, 18995, 
pp. 109 τῇ 

It will be fuund that in its ornament and subjects our mould presents 
such close analogies to all these groups that all are clearly seen to be the 
products of the same artistic impulse in various stages. 

af, ORNAMENT.—The ornaments of the mould may be grouped as 
follows :— 

(1) Decorative bands. 

(4) The ‘euilloche’ er plait. This is almost the comrnonest motive 
thus applied on carly brouze-relicfs—Olyinpia, iv. Pl. XAXXTN. 609-702, 
wlth, Mitth. 1895, xiv. 1-4 (Acropolis), De Ridder, Bronzrs Pilthines, ΤΌΤ 
(1311) (Bleutherac). Bull Corr. Hell. 1892. Pl. X, (Ptoion), Carapanos, 
Dodane, xvi. 2, 3. 

(4) The primitive mueander, uot continuous, but in short sections 
perpendicular tu the line of the band. It should be noted that the form 
here adopted stands midway between the simpler variety of the ‘ Phaleron’ 
vase, Jihrh, 1887, p. $6, Fig. 5, and the more elaborate Boeotian pattern 
Jahrb. 1888, p. 341, Fig. 25 (cp. also the ‘Phaleron’ vase Juhsb. 1887, 
p. 57, Fig. 23). 

(r) The row of pvints. Also extremely common on carly bronze- 
work, See De Ridder, Bull, Carr. Hell, 1895, p. 219, and ep. Op. ett, 1892, 
PLAT. XIV. XV. (Proton), clerk diceiger 1894, p. 117, Figs. 7-9 (Akrokorinth), 
i, 1891, p. 125, No, 12 4, ¢ (Thebes), and many other examples, 

(7) Bands divided by vertical Jines into squares containing points. 
Ao με μεθ forty of the common type, Olympia. iv. PL XXXIX. 703, 704, 
Bull, Cove. Theil, 1892, Plo ON. oleh. alice: 5 150. p- 115, Fig.  &ke., 
Xe. (the squares left empty, Olympia, law, cit, 699, Carapanos LDudune, 
xvi. 3. ἂς) 

(2) MisecHaneous ornaments. 

(4) The rosette, This appears in two forms, (a) the elaborate ruscttes 
which ocenpy the space on the extreme lete of Fig. 4, for which the best 
parallels anay be found in’ the Boeutian diadems, ufreh. Anuiger, 1891. 
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Ρ. 125, No. 12 4,17, 7,’Eg. “Apy. 1892, X. XII; (8) the ‘rosette οἱ points, 
a feature of “ Proto-Corinuthiau’ pottery oy. 4.2. 1883, Pl X. 1, 2, (ep. 
p. 162, «λιν Anzeige, 1888, p. 247, Notizie degli Servi, 1895. p. 156. 
Fig. 43). but also found on Dipylon {,1.Ζ., 1885, Pl VIII. 2), Boecotian 
(Jahrb. 1888. pp. 335, Fig. 7, 341, Fig. 24). and ealy Attic (1.2, 1882, 
PL IX. X., Antihe Denk mihy, i. 57, Griechische und Sicilische Vasenbilder, liv.) 
ware. It is noteworthy that we also find it not only on early metal-work 
(Olympia, iv. Pl XXXVIIL) but also on gems (Ash. AWitth. 1896, Pl. V. 11, 
Brit, Mus. Cut, Pl. B, 113, the central puint worked with the ἐν μία,» drill. 

(2) Simple plant-forms—confined tu the foliated branch aud its com- 
binations. This motive is again widely spread in early art. A few examples 
may be noted: (a) bronze-reliefs—Ail/, Corr. Hill. 1892, Pl. XIV. (Ptoion), 
14,1995, p. 218, Fig. 25, 24. Arch. Aaviger, UV4. p. UT. No. τὶ ἡ] 1551, 
p-. 1245; (8) island-gems—AM. MWi/th, 1896, PIV. 2) Δ] 18s6. PL VIL 7 
«AZ. 1883, PL AVI. 2,3, Brit. Vos. Coe PLB 11B: Cy) patnting—Corimethian 
vase, Rayet et Collignon, Histute de la Corainique Grirque, Vig. BB βάτους 
phagus from Clazomenac. Ric. lich, US9G. p. 121+ (8) stamped pottery, αὐ}, 
JIfitth, 1896, p. 230, Fig. 1, PL VIL (branches in hands of cemtaurs, practi- 
cally an ornamental application of this motive). Etruscan * bucchero, Micali. 
Mon. Ined. Pl. XXXIV, 2. This example scrves tu connect the various 
branches of art in which we may trace the style to which our mould belongs. 
The same lesson may be drawn trom the consideration of the svdyerts repre- 
sented. 

£, SuBsEcTS.—-Considering these asa whole, we cannot ful to notice that 
they are of the simplest possible description, setting aside the compositions 
formed by animals, there is only one ease in which more than a single Inman 
figure oceurs, and here the composition is almost purely decorative. The types 
appear reduced to their sunplest form—the micre letters of that artistic 
uphabet into which we have to read the meaning derived frum thei later and 
better known combinations. It will be convenient to group them according 
tu the form of the field which they oceupy. 

(1) The square field. The importance ot this in curly art is well-known, 
Within its limits we can trace the evelution of the best known types trom 
deeorative symbols to expressive eroups. πὲ the gold plaques of Cyprus, 
Rhodes, and Corith, in the Argo-Corinthian relicts and the mirror-handles 
which go closely with these we see the ποῖ in which the types were 
ereated. Even in the dimensions of the field we find but little variation, from 
+ to 51 centimetres being the usual leneth of the side. = They were boriowed 
by artists working in different materials oy. the sculptors of Etruscan tomb- 
doors (oy which see Milant in Votfse digli Sears W802. pp. £72 thy and the 
painters of the sarcophazi of Clazomenac. where the longer sides of the 
lid lent themsclves to this principle of division of the type tound on the 
matrix. The bridled horse calls tor no special comiment+ bat the central grunp 
of Fig. 2 deserves caretul attention, 


© For a paiallel see the Dovotian casket (geometrical: trom Thebes (Jen, 1558 p. 357). 
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We see two nude inale figures, whose proportious recall those of Pelopou 
ποδία Work in bronze aud other materials (See ALS) xiii, p. 249) sym- 
metrically grouped about a tripod; each has oue foot advanced and firmly 
planted on the sole, the other withdrawn and resting on tiptoe. Similarly 
each has one arm beut and resting on the small of the back above the hip. 
the other extended and bent at the elbow in readiness to deliver a blow, the 
tists ulnost necting above the centre of the tripod. It has been sugyested 
that we have here a primitive form οὐ the ‘contest for the tripod’ between 
Apollo aud Herakles, commonly represented in b.f. and earlier rf. vase-painting. 
Tt is no doubt the case that the familiar schcine in which Apollo seeks to 
recover the tripod already carried off by Herakles does not represent the 
earliest efforts uf Greek artists to deal with this subject. On a bf. vase at 
Naples (Collezione Santangelo 120) a prior stage of the conflict is depicted. 
Apollo and Herakles approach the tripod from opposite quarters, and each 


lays hands upon it simultaneously. But here, apart from the fact that neither 
fieure is characterised by attributes, it seems clear that the attitudes are 
those of boxers about to engage, while the tripod indicates the prize of the 
contest. The tripod as d@dov is employed not only by the artist of the 
Corinthian Aimphiaravs vase (1771. X. +) but also on one of the finest of the 
‘Proto-Cormthian’ class, at present unpublished, in the Museum at Taranto, 
Cp. the chest of Kypselos, Paus. v. 17, 11. We must not however rest 
content with thus explaining the scene before us, but point out that it is after 
all but a variant, with a specialised meaning, of the symmetrical pair of figures 
about a central object which occurs in many forms, more or less meaningless, 
in early industrial art. Instances might be multiplied from Etrusean buccheri, 
(ep. Micali, Sforiv, Pl. XX. prssimn), but the most instructive parallels are the 
Argo-Corinthian bronze-relief from Ptoion, Bull. Corr. Hell, 1892 PI. ‘XI. and 
the fragment of a stamped jar trom Rhodes, Ath. Mitth. 1896 p. 230. In the 
light of these examples we may say that the whole truth dves not lie in the 
simple rejection of the theory which secs the contest of Apollo aud Herakles 
for the tripod here represented. Our scene is a true precursor of the earliest 
scheme applied to that subject ; it represents the first stage in the specialisa- 
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tion of a general and meaningless decorative scheme—a contest for a tripod 
which was afterwards to be yet further individualised and filled with a 
mythological content. 

(2) Smaller squares and oblong fields, With the exception of two 
‘heraldic’ groups—the lion and ox, the cock and hen (?)—these are filled by 
single figures, in all but two cases those of animals. These latter exceptions 
must be specially considered :— 

(6) The suicide of Ajax (Fig. 3, right), This belongs to the limited 
repertory of scenes drawn from the tale of Troy which is employed by the 
artists of the early bronze-reliefs and mirrors. Curiously enough, all but one! 
are taken from a brief cycle of events following the death of Hector. The ran- 
soming of the corpse forms the subject of the well-known mirror-handle at Berlin 
(Furtwingler, op. cit. Pl, IV.), the bronze-relief from Olympia (iv. Pl. XX XIX. 
No, 699), and a bronze-relief from the Acropolis (Ath. Mitth. 1895 Pl. XIV. 1 
De Ridder, Catalogue, No. 349); the ὅπλων κρίσις is in all probability 
indicated in the adjoining field of the last-named relief; while the last act— 
the suicide—besides being represented on the uppermost extant field of the 


same monument, which thus enjoys the distinction of presenting the cycle in 
its entirety, also appears on a relicf identical in style and origin, «ἢ, Mitth. 
1895, Pl. XIV. 4, De Ridder, Catalague, No. 350, and on our mould. Here 
however, it is reduced to its very simplest form, the prostrate figure beimg un- 
attended by the two (in one case three) additional tigures of the later bronze- 
reliefs. Parallels for the extreme reduction may however be found in the 
fragmentary Corinthian aryballos, Arch. Anceiger, 1821, p. 116, 5, where the 
name AIFAS$ is scratched on the figure, and the tomb-door from Corncto, 
Notizie degli Seari S81 p. 377, ep. Schneider, Prolegoimena 24 einer nemen 
Gulerte, &e., p. 35. It is noteworthy that the figure occurs (without any clear 
connection with the other figures of the scene) on the ‘Proto-Corinthian’ 
lekythos, Arch, Anziger, 1895, p. 331 Fig 5, The introduction of the sword, 
hy making the act of suicide unmistakable, clearly imports a mythical meaning 
into the scene, for we can seareely beheve that suicide in the abstract would 
be represented by early artists: but the ‘reduced’ type potuts back to the 


' Ajax Oilens and Cassaudta (Olympia, 703} 
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sonree in such conventional figures of the slain us the Eurytion of the 
CGeryoneia (A.V 105, 106, Chalcidian.) 

(0) Thi Ol! Mun uf the Seo —(Fig. 3. next the above.) Beside the epic 
mythology, the subsidiary pantheon of populu belief. with its fantastic 
creations, furnished a mumber of types to carly artists, ere assisted by the 
products of Oriental manntacture, which readily lent themselves with little, if 
wuy, moditication to the expression of Greek conceptions, Amongst these 
the type of the fishtailed deity worshipped under various titles in the East 
did duty tor the creations of popular fancy τὸ which a variety of names— 
Proteus, Triton, &e.—were assigned in different places. As the ἅλιος γέρων 
per eveliace he was worshipped on the Bosphorus, and local legend ascribed 
to him the office of guide to the Argonauts (Dionysius Byz. p. 20, Wescher, 
referred to by Furtwangler, Goldfiad coin Vetterspelch, p. 25); and the same 
name is applied to him by the inseription on the bronze-relief from Olympia 
(ιν. Pl. XAXATX. No. 699). While, however, the single figure vccurs on such 
early prodnets as the island-gem, 1//, Witth, 1556, Pl. VI. 10. the specimen of 


‘ved ware’ Micali, Won, Lod 34,3. and the eold fish’ of Vettersfelde, and 
survives as a coin-type at Cyziens (A Win. Cot, Mysia, Pl. IV. 8), it was ata 
very early period drawn tntu the circle of ‘closed types,’ the wrestling-bout of 
Herakles with the ὥλεος γέρων being almost if not «αὐτο the first instance ot 
the specialised wrestling scheme. Tt occurs on the island-cem, B. Jus, 82, and 
on the®Olymmpian bronze-reliet above referred to. The type was borrowed by 
montunental sculpture in the case of the frieze of Assos and the poros 
pedianent froin the Acropolis. 

The other subjects belonging to this group may receive a more summary 
treatment. We find represented a series of animal figures—eriffig:, boar, 
stag, lion, ox, swan. owl, cock, hen, and dolphin—which are all part of the 
stock-in-trad> of the Cormthiau vase-painter. and have within recent years 
appeared also on the products of the kindred art of inetal-work. The 
exeavations at the sanctity of Apollo Ptons have brought to licht a series 
of reliefs which correspond closely to the subjects of the mould, published 
Bull, Core, Hi, 1892, Pie XIV. XV. Tomolle justly pointed out that the 
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style of these relicfs is not homogeneous: the bands represented on Pl. XIV. 
are of much coarser workmanship, and show comparative poverty of invention. 
He is disposed to attribute them to an earlier period than the more finished 
products of Pl. XV., where the vertical divisions mark the final adoption οἱ 
the ‘metupe’ style to which the heraldic groups of the carlier class form a 
transition, aud (as appears from the topmost band) the human figure was 
introduced to vary the succession of fabulous and animal subjects; but a 
comparison of our mould would seem to show that the difference lies in the 
skill with which the respective artists handle their technique rather than in 
the date of the monuments. For example, the employment of small drill- 
holes to characterise a surface is employed both for the sphinxes of Pl. XV. 
and the bird-grifiins of Pl. XIV., but in the former case with a much more 
certain hand: and while the artist of the matrix approaches the careful and 
precise workmanship of the former, he presents the most striking analogies 
to the birds of the lower band on Pl. XIV. (especially in his owl, swans, and 
the group of cock and hen), and to the use of the foliated branch as the 
centre of a symmetrical group (twice on Pl. XIV). 

It will be clear from the foregoing comparison that the animal subjects 
confirm the position assigned to the mould on other grounds: a few notes 
may be appended on some individual types :— 

(a) The grigin appears seated: De Ridder (2/7. Corr. Hrll, 1895, p. 221) 
sees in this feature a distinctive mark of Corinthian as distinguished from 
Tonian art; but apart from the fact ‘noticed by him) that the grittin appears 
‘passant’ on the Olympia bronze (iv. Pl. NNXAVIIL,), this observation seems 
contradicted by the circumstance that the nearest aualogy to our type is tu 
be seen in the early coins of Teos (Brit, ἅλες, Cut, Innia, Pl, XXX), 

(b) The grazing stag is described by Ditmmler (Jv/rt. 1887, p. 18) as 
rare in Greek art and foreign to Corinthian vase-painting. The incorrectness 
of the latter remark has been pointed out by Wilisch, Die ulthoriuthische 
Thonindustriv, p. 42 n. 153; but it may be worth while to add that it belongs 
to the Proto-Corinthian (Notizie drgli Scuri, 1895, p. 137, Fig. 14), Boeotian 
(Ἐφ. ’Apy. 1892, Pl. VIII), Dipylon (4th. AMitth, 1892, PL X.), and early 
Attic (Ath. Mitth. 1895, Pl. TIL.) styles. 

(©) The σε, ἃ relatively rare bird in early art, may be paralleled from the 
silver relief, Olympia, iv. Pl. XXXIX. No. 710, (which Furtwangler dates too 
low) and the early Attic vase, utile Denhudler, 1. 57. 

(ὦ The dolphin is a commoner figure in metal-work and gem-engraving 
than in the other arts. Instances are the gold-find of Vettersfelde and the 
gems, Ath. MWiith. 1886, Pl VI. 5. Cp. the early Attic vase inentioned 
under (0). 

The frieze. Of this we have but a single example ; it is, however, 
an extremely important one—the representation of a dog pursning hares in 
wooded country, indicated by a free use of the ‘foliated branch. It is 
unnecessary here to repeat Loschcke’s demonstration that the type, repre- 
scuted by the Hesiodic ᾿Ασπές and the Etruscan * buccheri, is the product of 
ealy metal-work ; what is more important is tu note (7) that it found its 
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way into pottery as early as the Dipylon period (4.Z., 1885, Pl. VIIT. 1) and 
was especially affected by the ‘Proto-Corinthian’ potters (ΠΝ. 1890, 
PL OIL, Jahrb. 1888, p. 247, Notizie degli διατὶ, 1895, p. 157, Fig. 44, i. 
1893, p. 471, 4.Z. 1883, Pl. X. 2); (4) that since Loschcke’s article was 
written two very similar examples in metal have appeared—the diadem 
from Thebes, Arch. Anczeiger, 1891, p. 124, and our mould. The former is 
executed in the style of the coarser bronze-reliefs of the Ptoion above 
referred to; it presents an analogy to our example in the use of the 
foliated branch, although—as might be expected from the inferior workman- 
ship—in a most unintelligent application, and a still more Important one in 
the fact that the scene is curtailed and robbed of much of its picturesque- 
ness by the absence of an important part, namely the net with the crouching 
hunter concealed behind it, so carefully rendered in the microscopic scene 
of the Macmillan lekythos, 

Our review of the ornaments and subjects of the mould has revealed 
affinities which leave no doubt as to the place to be assigned to it in early 
Greek art. It remains to endeavour, if possible, to date the object approxi- 


Fic. 5, 


mately and to determine the place of its manufacture. We have scen that 
in the class of ornaments to which it belongs it occupies (relatively speaking) 
an early place. The human figure is but rarcly employed ; the types selected 
belong to the earliest phase of Greck art under Oriental influence, or even, 
as in the case of the hare hunt, point to the close of the ‘Dipylon’ period ; 
and they appear in their simplest forms, decorative capacity being clearly of 
more importance to the artist than fulness of meanine, Moreover, not only 
are our analogies drawn mainly from the er/icst bronze-reliefs, such as lie 
nearest to the period of stamped ‘red ware’ and similar products, but the 
monuments which come next to these in their affinity to our mould are the 
island-gems and ‘ Proto-Corinthian’ vases. Of the former it may be said that 
the later members of the class, which present the features of likeness with the 
mould, belong in all likelihood to the seventh century B.c., giving place to 
the ‘archaic’ gems in the sixth ecntury ; while the latter class, first appearing 
in the eighth century, certainly produced its tinest examples in the seventh 
Much light has been thrown upon * Proto-Corinthi:n’ ware as it appears in 
the West by the researches of Orsi in the ‘ Necropoli del Fusco’ at Syracuse 
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hiv results ave published in the Notion degli Nears, US9S. pp TLS ah The 
peviods which he distinguishes πὶ the history of the fabric are-——purely 
geometric (725 ΤῸ τς with auiinal forms (700-650 Bey τς with animal 
forms, developed (50-580 tc.) The latter date he regards as that of the 
introduction of the specitically *Coriuthiau’ ware; it is probably, however, 
It seems necessary here to reopen the question as to the origin of 
this class of ware. Our point of departure must be the fact that the earliest 
deposits in the graves of Syracuse and Cumae—the first a colony of Corinth. 
the second of Chalcis—are identical in character. The typical vase is the 
small, almost globular lekythos with geometrical decoration on the shoulder 
(rarely animals), and parallel lines covering the belly of the vase. Instances 
are, Notizie degli Scuvi, 1893, pp. £51, 473, 1], 1895, p. 188, Fig. 15,16, p. 151, 
Fig. 37, p. 179, Fig. 71, p. 190, Fig. 91 (all from Syracuse. ΟΥ̓ΑῚ states 
that two examples from Megara are the only others found in Sicily). T have 
in my possession two precisely similar lekythi discovered at Cumae in May, 
1892. Having in view the part played by Corinth and Chaleis in carly 
colonial enterprise, and the similarity between Corimthiau and Chaleidian 
yase-painting at a later period, we need not be surprised to find the potters 
of both cities employing a common style in the last quarter of the eighth 
century Be. That some at least of the ‘Proto-Corithian’ pottery is of 
Corinthian manufacture is rendered certain by the fact that a lekythos in 
the museum at Syracuse, marked as coming from Megara Hyblaea, bears as 
its decoration the meaningless combination of letters, among which the 
Corinthian symbol for beta occurs. A feature, however. which seems rather 
to point to Chaleis as the earliest home of the style is the decoration of the 
belly of the vase with concentric stripes. This is found not only in the 
elobular lekythi above referred to, but in vases of other forms (Hat-bottomed 
oenochoe with long neck, Notizie εὐ yli Seed, 1895, p. 132, Fig. 10, sevphi, 
yasi a colonnette, Xe, ἐών 1893, pp. 451, 474, $77, and others). Now this 
feature seems to be especially characteristic of what may be ealled τ Proto- 
Boeotian’ pottery; see the examples from Thebes, Jit. 1888, pp. 245. 540 
Figs. 19, 20, 352, Fig. 30, 353, Fig. 32.1 When we find that Boeotia isa 
fruitful source both of the more finished Proto-Corimthian vases and the 
products of early metal-work, the close vicinity of Chalcis makes it seem 
probable that that city played an important part in the artistic activity to 
which these objects owe their existence.” 

Setting aside the finds of Sicily and Magna Graecia, we find that of the 
most perfect specimens of Proto-Corinthian lekythi with advanced composi- 
tions, two (the Macmillan lekythos, which is the finest example known, aud 
that figyred Jvhrb, 1888, p. 247) were found at Thebes, while the third 


= ye 


too low. 


1 The ‘proto-boevtian’ vase Arch. daseiyer, shown by Mr, Cecil Smith in AAS. 189u, p. 


1895, p. 33, tig. 2 is also very instructive in its 
resemblance to ‘ proto-curinthian’ werk. See 
Furtwangler’s remarks, 
> That the proto-corinthian yasea owe theit 
inspiration to Oriental metal-work bas been 
H.S.—VOL, XVI. 


179, with the aid of an example obviously in- 
debited to Phoenician models. But the torm 
and decoration of the vases leave no doubt of 
the attinity of this style with the goldsmith’s art, 


AA 
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Whose provenience is given cume from Corinth, according to the dealer's 
assertion .LZ. 1883. PL XTo. The origin of whch. cLaceiger, ESS, p. 33 f, 
Nos. 14,15 is aneertain. In the case of the metal-work which seems to 
continue the same traditions of workmanship we find that, excluding Athens 
aud Olympia Boootieis distinguished by the number of its tiuds—viz., at 
Orchommenos, Eleutheiae, and the Ptoion—to which may be added the 
Theban diadetis uiore than ouce referred to above; as a set-off we can point 
to the bands fromm Corinth Cdrch. Anzecyer, 1894, p. 124 f.) and the mirvor- 
handle from the same source. In the sixth ceutury, however, apart from 
the testimony of inscriptions in the Argive alphabet, the evidence for a 
Peloponnesian manufacture of these reliefs seems sufficient. But it seems 
difficult to resist the conviction that in the industrial art of the seventh 
century Chilcis—the ‘eity of bronze ’—played an important part, especially 
Tu traiuing a school of crattsmen distinguished by the minuteness and 
accuracy of their technical skill. It is hard to account for the transition 
from. the extraordinary finish of the finest Proto-Corinthian lekythi to the 
coarseness of the Corinthian aryballi, &e.. which succeed them towards the 
end of the ceutury, if both are supposed to be products of the same fabric, 
although the cominoner examples of the class may without difficulty be 
attributed to Corinth. 

Again, we have to provide a satisfactory account of the permeation of 
the workshops of Continental Greece by Ionic types and conceptions: and it 
appears most reasonable to believe that the Ionians of Chalcis were in this 
case the mtermediaries, Chaleidiau influence would extend first to Boeotia, 
aud thence, in two divergent streams, tv Attica and Corinth; and that this 
was actually the case is an impression which gathers strength on repeated 
consideration of the montments assignable to the several districts named. 
Our mould was found in Coreyra; and it was precisely here that Corinthian 
and Chaleidian influeuce inineled in a eomon strewn tending westward. 
The legends as to the colonisation ut the island speak of an carly settlement 
from Hretria. the neighbour and foe uf Chalcis: the settlers were expelled by 
(τς no doubt—if the tradition be worth anything—with the approval of 
the Chaleidians. Distinct traces uf Ionie influence are few; the griffin and 
the Old Man of the Sea have been seen to remind us of analogies of Asia 
Minor: but the monument is certainly anterior tu the expansion of 
Sanythouraphic art which was to result, about the close of the seventh 
century, in such compositions as those of the chest of Kypselos. We shall, 
therefore, not be far wione in attributing the matrix te the middle of the 
seventh century, if uot earlier, and regarding it as the product of the 
xchool whose ceutres were Corinth aud Chaleis, aud whose fuuctiva it was 
to elaborate and apply to fresh fields the technical methods properly belonging 
to the τ gemeensraver, but dominating at the period referred to the industrial 
centres of Greece proper, 

Η. Srcart JONES 
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ARCHAEOLOGY IN GREECE, 1895-6. 
1. GENERAL. 


THE past year has not been productive of any momentous discovery, 
excepting only the bronze statue at Delphi, which will be deseribed more 
fully iu its own place; but a great amount of useful work has been done in 
various directions, and, indeed, the great variety of what has been achieved 
may be regarded as the characteristic feature of the year. 

In Athens, the excavations in the ueighbourhood of the Pnyx and the 
Areopagus have reached their third season. In the later mouths of 1894 the 
entire shrine which Dorpfeld ideutifies as that of Dionysos ἐν Λέμναις was 
laid bare. with its temple, altar, and wine-press. The archaic structure seenis 
to have been in existence down to late Greek times, when its site was covered 
by a building which is identified by an inscription as the assembly house of 
the Tobacchi. From the different methods of construction which can be 
traced in the walls, it would seem that this building must have stood 
for a long period; the base of the altar, belonging to the earlier staye, 
is fairly well preserved; it consisted of a table supported on four slender 
columns, replaced later by four larger supports; at one side on the step are 
sinkinys for two stele; Dorpfeld points vut that according to Demosthenes (ἢ) 
(Veuera, 76) the oath which the Gerairai had to swear at the sacred marriage 
of the Basilinna in the Anthesteria was inscribed on a stelé set up ἐν τῷ ἱερῷ 
τοῦ Διονύσου παρὰ τὸν βῶμον ἐν Λίμναις, an expression which suits the 
proposed identification. The inscription of the Iobacchi (published by Wide 
in lth. Mitth. xix, p. 260) mentions, 1. 128, a conjunction of Dionysos and 
Koré, which points τὸ the shrine of Dionysos ἐν Adwvais; and Dorpteld 
remarks that the name Iobacchi itselt corresponds with the name of the 
festival (Iobakcheia) mentioned in the oath of the Gerairat on the stele: 
the nat&ral inference is that this local cult was a survival of the archaic 
national one. 

Whether the building which has been found is the actual shrine of 
Dionysos in the marshes or not, it is certain that we have here the reinains οἵ 
a comparatively large and very ancient sacred precinct; its early date is fixed. 
not vnly by the character of the masonry, but also by the fact that a large 
quantity of fraginents of pottery with geometric decoration have been tonnd 
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in connection with it. [τ cuclosed uot only the temple but alan the alta 
already mentioned (probably of the same dates. and a wine-press of the fonrth 
century, &¢, which covered the remains of ove of much earlier date: this last 
recalls the passage in the Schol. to Ar. cl/2. 201, which explains the uame 
Lenaion διὰ τὸ πρῶτον ἐν τούτῳ τῷ τόπῳ ληνὸν τεθῆναι. 

In οἱ. Mitth. 1895, p. 183 0]}., Dorpfeld examines the passages in 
ancient literature, which show that before the building of the Lycurgus 
theatre Dionysiac representations had been held elsewhere ; and concludes 
that all these passages point to one locality, and that the Lenaion. There 18, 
however, a distinction to be drawn between the term Lenaion and that 
of Diouysion ἐν Aduvats; the old precinct is never called, by those writers 
who had seen it, τὸ Λήναιον, but either τὸ ἐν λέμναις Διονύσιον or τὸ ἱερὸν 
τοῦ A. τὸ ἐν \., or something similar. On the other hand, in contemporary 
notices of those agones which refer to the older country Dionysia, the place 
named is Λήναιον, never τὸ ἱερὸν τὸ ἐν A.: ὁ ἐπὶ A. ἀγών is the usual name ot 
the older skenic agon. Dorpfeld thinks ἰδ] p. 205) that we must dis- 
tingnish between the two terms. The Lenaion is the place of ληνοί (wine- 
presses), and the general wiue-press place lay in the neighbourhood of the 
precinct, on or beside which the choruses froin the earliest times danced and 
sung it the festival of the god. The later writers “who no longer knew the old 
precinct), explained the Lenaion wrongly as the hieron of Lenaios, and identi- 
fied it with the temenos ἐν Aduvacs. 

The passage in Thueyd, 11... 15, which has been uch discussed in this 
connection, is wow explained as showing that the earliest town lay on the 
upper Acropolis, and on its south and west slupe. In the old interpretation 
of the passage the Lenaion, as well as the other shrines mentioned by 
Thneydides, was placed in the precinct of Dionysos at the theatre, in 
the sonth-west of the acropolis; but it is now generally accepted that the 
theatre precinct belonged to Dionysos Eleuthereus, and this interpretation 
falls to the ground. 

The general scheme of excavations in this neighbourhood included the 
further exploration of the great water-systemn with which it is proposed to 
identify the Enneakrounos, As in former seasons, the existence of the 
modern roadway has again proved au obstacle, und it cannot yet be said that 
any decisive evidence has been obtained. The rock conduits have been 
further cleaned, and suine of their deviatious followed; and several great 
reservoirs have been found in the ruck connected with each other, and form- 
ing a system of waterworks, probably of the pre-Peisistratid age, by which 
the water of the three hills was collected above the old fountain; when 
Peisistratos made his great rock watercourse, these cave reservuirs, became 
supertuous, and dropped ont of use, The iuost important evidence for the 
identification of the site is in the fact that the end of the aqueduct is now 
traceable, with the Greek and Roman water-basin, and also in the discovery 
of the commencement of two ontlet channels, in the spot behind which the 
well-chamber is preserved which was used in ancient Greek, and even down 
to Roman times. 
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Near the supposed Enneakrounos, lying in the upper strata, were found 
upwards of forty marble statuettes of Aphrodite which presumably had 
fallen from the west slope of the Acropolis; it is here that we must probably 
suppose to have existed the shrine of Aphrodite Pandemos, which Pausanias 
mentions on his way from the Dionysiac theatre to the Acropolis. It was 
hitherto believed to have lain at the south-west corner, near the Nike 
Temple, in consequence of some inscriptions found there some years back, 
built into a mediaeval fortification, The Pelargikon, however, must have 
vecupied most of the space on the south-west; and if we may assign to the 
Aphrodite shrine a site before the Enneakrounus—probably the centre of 
the earliest market—we can better appreciate the statement of Apollodorus 
(Harpokr., sv. Πάνδημος), that this shrine lay περὶ τὴν ἀρχαίαν ἀγοράν." 
It was hoped that one or more of the different temples which must have 
existed in this neighbourhood might be discovered; thus Pausanias mentions 
a temple of Demeter and Kore, and one of Triptolemos, as over the Ennea- 
krounos. Untortunately, excavation on the Pnyx only proved that the depth 
of earth there is so slight as to have preserved little vr nothing; a scries 
of rock cuttings and cisterns were the sole results. It was also hoped that 
an old Greek building east of the Dionysion ἐν Λίμναις might prove to be 
the Prytaneion (4th. Witth., S94, p. 508); this has now been cleared. and 
only negative evidence has resulted, though the purpose of the building 
cannot be explained. The operations on the west slope of the Arcopagus 
have been continued, disclosing more houses with sturways cut in the reek, 
but nothing of special interest, unless we may except the house of a terra- 
cotta statuette maker, in which a large number of moulds belonging to his 
trade were found. 

Perhaps the most important result of the German excavations of the 
year has been the discovery of what is claimed to be the Stoa Basileios, For 
various reasons it has been supposed that this building lay to the east and 
south-east of the so-called Thescion, or under the houses on the west side of 
the modern “Odes Ποσειδῶνος. In the spring of 1896, two of Unese houses 
were bought by the German Institute, and destroved. Beneath their founda- 
tious portions of two public buildings came to light, each consisting of a hall 
with portico facing eastward, The northernmost building cannot be later 
than the beginning of the fifth century B.c., and this it is proposed to identify 
as the Sto Basiliké. The other building is of later date, but is built on the re- 
inains of an earlier structure, which seems to have beena simple portico, It is 
very desivable that the question should be solved; untortunately, the purchase 
and destruction of houses in a pupulous quarter of Athens is a costly atfair. 
but itis pleasant to know that a τὰ house is already duvomed for the 
Comme season, 

In the Ads, Witth  US05. p. 507, Dorpteld gave reasons for supposing 
that the deme of Alopeke (between which deme and the town lay the gvimna- 
stun of Kynosargesy layonet where Curtins and others have placed it, but 
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across the Tlissos, in the south of the town towards Phaleron, approximately 
where the church known as H. Marina stands. Two personal friends having 
placed in my hands a sum of money for the purposes of excavation, I 
was enabled, in the spring of 1896, to open ground im the spot which seemed 
the inost likely site for this gymnasium. The excavation is still preceeding, 
and it is suffivicnt here to say that we have found the foundation walls of a 
large public building which appears to date from the sixth century B.c., and 
to be, in plan, suitable for a gymnasiuin. It lay in the midst of a necropolis 
of tombs, dating from the seventh century B.c. downwards, and, subsequently 
to the third century B.c., was used partly as the site of a Roman bath, partly 
as a vraveyard. Adjoining it are the remains of a larger building which 
scems to have been a gymnasium of the time, perhaps, of Hadrian. 

With a view to the Olympic festival of 1896, the Stadium has been 
restored, for the most part in marble, at the cust of Δ. Averof, a Greck 
gentleman of Alexandria. The work preparatory to this undertaking re- 
sulted in some small discoveries, the most important of which is that the long 
sides, hitherto supposed to be straight, have a slight bend outwards in the 
centic; the practical utility ot this, as enabling each spectator to obtain 
a wider view of the course, was clearly shown during the games on such days 
as the stadium was crowded with spectators. In the course of the excavations, 
sufficient details were found to admit of the accurate restoration of every 
architectural feature of the ancient structure; and two of the double herms 
found here have been set up i situ. 

Turning now from actual excavation, we tind that a good deal of in- 
portant work has been done in connection with the antiquities already 
existing in Athens, chiefly in connection with the Acropolis. The lengthy 
task of publishing the vase fragments is not yet completed. and the fragments 
are not yet exhibited; but. on the other hand most interesting pieces of work 
have been effected with the architectural remains. One of these is the study 
which Ἢ, Schrader has completed of the composition of the archaic marble 
pediment sculptures representing a Gigantomachia; the other is the discovery 
of T. Wiegand, that sufficient architectural remains are preserved, not only to 
confirm the existence of an earlicr shrine in the place of the Peisistratid 
Athena temple, but even to give us an approximate idea of its dimensions and 
ornament. His article has not yet been published, but he has most kindly 
given ine the following stunmary of its results :—‘ The temple, of linestone, 
was a double temple de εν, 100 feet long and 40 feet wide, with six 
luetopes in front and cighteen metopes at each long side. Its pediments 
were decorated with the two well-known poros gtoups of Zeus fighting with 
the triple-bedied Pyphon, and Herakles wrestling with Triton, Several of 
the archittase beams of this temple were discovered in the Kimoniar south 
wall of the Acropolis, biult in above the theatre of Dionysos. The livight 
of these beanies is PaO 01, that of the trighphs ΤΊ αν, A special peculiarity 
of the horizontal geisa lies ta the faet that their niuatiules ae of different size, 
varying between six and for eiuttae in fremt. The πα το μον and sima con- 
sisted of marble, and were gaily painted: the ormamentation and colouring of 
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the springing pediment-geisa is particularly interesting: these are decorated 
on the underside partly with gigantic lotus flowers, partly with eagles and 
great water birds, which are 50 arranged as if they wished to fly out into the 
free air. In its general forms, as, for instance, the wide-bulging echinus 
of the capital, the temple recalls the temples of Magna Graecia, and 
thus its attribution to the time of Solon may be suggested as perhaps the 
most probable date. 

‘Besides the remains of this pre-Peisistratid Athena temple, there is 
further evidence to determine the existence of no less than five smaller 
pre-Persian buildings in poros stone, of which some are specially interesting 
vn account of their polychrome decorations, and one on account of its 
plan. Thus one, for instance, had an apse similar τὺ the Bouleuterion at 
Olympia. 

‘Of all these buildings I have. in co-operation with my colleague the 
architect Herr Wilberg, put together and built up fragments, so that when 
this work is completed the Acropolis will possess a sinall museum of archi- 
tecture of the pre-Persian buildings, which I hope the Ephor-ygencral will 
also make accessible to the general public. 

One of the few remaining problems connected with the Parthenon 
was happily solved last winter by the cuergy of Mr. KE. Andrews, a student 
of the American School, It has Jong been known that the marks on the 
east architrave of the temple are the traces of nails which served to attach 
the letters of an inscription: but as to the date and purport of the inserip- 
tion itself nothing had hitherto been known. Mr. Andrews, at considerable 
personal risk, succeeded in getting paper squeezes of these marks, and after 
some stndy arrived at a nearly complete decipherment of the inscription, 
which runs thus :— 


Ἢ ἐξ ᾿Αρείου πάγου βουλὴ καὶ ἡ βουλὴ τῶν Νιλίων καὶ ὁ δῆμος ὁ 
᾿Αθηναίων αὐτοκράτορα μέγιστον Νέρωνα Καίσαρα Κλαύδιον Σεβαστὸν 
Γερμανικὸν Θεοῦ υἱὸν, στρατηγοῦντος ἐπὶ τοὺς ὁπλίτας τὸ ὄγδοον τοῦ καὶ 
ἐπιμελητοῦ καὶ νομοθέτου Τι. Κλαυδίου Νουΐου τοῦ Φιλίνου ἐπὶ ἱερείας 
τῆς ... θυγατρός. 


The reference to the eighth term of the generalship of Novius fixes 
the date at A.D. 61, and the whole inscription probably commemorates the 
erection of a statue of Nero. perhaps in front of the Parthenon. Jn this 
connection it should be recorded that the committee appointed to examine 
the condition of the strueture finished their report in the spring of 1896, 
and the work of repair was commenced during the summer ; it is hoped that 
the present work may place the Parthenon as far as possible bevond danger 
from catastrophes sinudlar to that ef 1905, 

A small cacavation beeun at Petaens under the direction of Mr. T. 
Dragatsis has resulted in the weutitication of the Serapetou mentioned hy 
Fsaeus, Aleiphron, and the lexicons, A eeave on the east side of the Munychia 
hill was cleared ont, and proved to be an extensive structure decorted with 
mosaies, and serving fur a bath; this corresponds well with the description 
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in the ancient writers of the place as τόπος τοῦ Πειραιῶς, . . in which was 
a bath... ἐν ᾧ of κακοῦργοι ἐκρύπτοντο. It is possible that further 


researches in this district would be productive of good results, A small 
excavation made last year at Cape Kolias by Th. Wiegand brought to light 
interesting remains of a Greek villa, and furnished a welcome addition 
to our scanty knowledge of this feature of ancient Greek life. 

The excavations at Eleusis in 1895, continued under the direction of 
Ma. Skias, resulted in no special addition to our knowledge of the topography, 
but were productive of some interesting paintings on terra-cotta; among 
others may be noted a large pinax with two rows of figures, and an amphora, 
both of the fourth century B.c.; each of these has a scene appropriate to the 
locality and an inscription recording its dedicatiun, proving that here, as at 
Naukratis, Epidauros, and elsewhere, a local fabric of vase-painting was 
devoted to the supply of offerings specially intended for the cult of the place. 
Sonie interesting tombs of the Geometric period were also found, character- 
ised by their unusual size and the wealth of their contents; one such tomb, 
in which a woman was interred in a seated position, contained no less than 
sixty-eight vases, besides ornaments in gold, silver, bronze, iron and amber, 
as well as a series of objects in Egyptian porcelain, 

In the spring of 1896 the American School commenced operations on 
the site of old Corinth. The difficulties of this task may be appreciated 
from the tact that. in some parts, at least, as the excavation proved, not less 
than four metres of soil cover the remains of the Roman city, and most of 
the site is ocenpied by the modern village, of which the proprietors have to 
he bought out. Under these circumstances, Professor Richardson is to be 
congratulated on the good beginning which has been made. The description 
of Pausanias is so full that the identification of a single public building 
must prove a valuable clue; and this clue is atforded by the discovery of the 
theatre, of which the lines of ascending steps, deeply worn by footsteps, have 
been found in three distinct places. The upper part of the cavea must have 
been near the site of a temple, as in this portion a large number of terra- 
cotta statucttes have been discovered ; some of these appear to represent ἢ 
type of Aphrodite; but at present, it seems impossible to decide which of 
the shrines, mentioned by Pausanias as existing near the theatre, it is likely 
to prove, East of the existing temple, the excavation was carried down to a 
great depth ; at the lowest level the remains of a building were found 
which the excavators explain as a Greek stua or passage, which may possibly 
throw light on the position of the Agora. It will thus be seen that the 
undertaking has already reached an interesting stage, but the completion of 
the work must necessarily be a very slow and luborious task. 

At) Mycenae the Greek Archacological Society has continned its 
excavations under the direction of M. Tsundas, both within and without the 
Acropolis, The principal result from the interiur excavation is a fragment 
of avery archaie metope in poros, in good preservation, with a female head. 
Outside the Acropolis were found a luge series of rock tombs, with rich 
rennuns of various kinds. Most important of all is the discovery of a large 
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cupola tomb, resembling the so-called Treasury of Atreus, which appears to 
be quite undisturbed ; if 55, we may expect a great deal of fresh infurmation 
as to the method of burial in this class of tombs, as all such graves hitherto 
found (with the exception of the one at Menidi) prove to have been 
plundered in antiquity or otherwise destroyed. A notable addition to our 
knowledge of Mycenaean art has been made in the publicatiun by ΔΙ. Tsundas 
(Ἐφ. ’Apy. 1896, pll. 1-2) of a painted stele, found in the excavations of 
1893-5, but only recently cleaned. This stele served tu close the month of 
a small shell-shaped tomb, which led from a larger tomb chamber. Judging 
from the objects enclosed within the smaller tomb, it must belong to the 
later Mycenaean period ; the stele, however, had originally been sculptured 
with a decoration in relief of the primitive Mycenaean epoch. This decora- 
tion was at a later period covered with a coat of stucco, on which was paluted 
u design, which has its nearest parallel in the ‘Warrior vase” of Mycenae 
(Loscheke and Firtw., Wyh. Thoay., xi. 56); it affords timely evidence for 
the early dating of that vase which has recently (Pottier, in ic. arch. 
1896, p. 23 and others) been questioned. 

The Mycenaean yuestion has received a further accession of material 
from a comparatively new quarter; the excavations conducted in Cyprus by 
Messrs. Williamson and Christian on behalf of the British Musewm reached 
their third season in the spring of 1896, under the direction of Mr. A. 8, 
Murray and were continued till September by Mr. A. H. Smith. In 
March a Mycenacan necropolis was found at Encomi, near the ancient 
Salamis, with a serics of undisturbed tombs, which yielded a number of 
vases and objects in gold, ivory, and porcelain. Among the ivories is an 
object which seems to be the support of a mirror, carved with two subjects 
in relief, representing the combat of a man witha Gryphon of the Mycenaean 
type, and a lion attacking a bull, the style of which recalls the ivories 
discovered by Layard at Nineveh. A curious cup in white and blue porcelain, 
supported by a female head, recalls in form the rhyten of the sixth century, 
and reminds us once more that inmost of the known forms of classical Greek 
pottery have their prototype in the Mycenacan civilisation. Similarly, in a 
series of gold pins from the same site, we have what may be the prototype 
of the tibula. These pins are either pierced transversely about nuidway or 
have a ring bound with wire at the corresponding place, which must have 
served for a fastening to keep the pin in position, One of the gold tinger- 
rings has a dedication in Egyptian hicroglyphics to the goddess Mut, and is 
conseyucntly assigned by Egyptologists to about τὺ Be. But even 
assuming this date to be correct, it would be rash te argue, on these grounds, 
for a later date for the Mycenaean civilisation of the Greek mainland. We 
know, for instance, how little the Geometric period of the mainland is 
represented in Cyprus; and it may well be that the Mycenaean tradition 
lingered in this island long atter it had practically disappeared froma the rest 
of Greece, Tf a tinal solution is ever te be obtained of the Mycettenn 
question, the most promising field seems to be in Crete: that, at least, has 
been once more shown by the interesting and suggestive researches of 
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Mr. Arthur Evans, set forth in this Jourae/ and in his work on Cretan 
Pictographs. His most recent journeys in the island show that exploration 
here, when once political affairs admit of it, should have important results. 

The sonthern islands of the Acgavan have been receiving a large 
share of attention; besides Crete and Cyprus, Melos aud Thera have been 
the subject of organised undertakings. The campaign of the British School 
is more fully described below. It is sutticicut here to state that the topo- 
graphy of the classical town has been carefully stalied. with some interesting 
results: that a fiue mosaic has been discovered : aud that the remains of 
Phylakopi, on the north-east side of the island, have been partly investi- 
wated. Tn this last site are the remains of a Mycenaean settlement, 
represented by a complex of heavy fortificatious, a large necropolis, and a 
large quantity of Mycenaean pottery. Below the Mycenaean stratum are 
the remains of a more primitive race corresponding with those of the lower 
strata at Hissarlik, and characterised by rude pottery and implements in 
obsidian. These researches. it is hoped, will be continued im the coming 
spring, 

At Thera, Dr. Hiller von Gartringen has liad a highly successful season : 
his excavatious were mainly directed to the site named Mesa-Bouno, which 
was formerly thought to represent the aucieut Ola, but is now known to 
cover the site of the town of Thera. Of the ancieut town 50 large a portion 
has been cleared that it may now be s:ad to be visible almost in its entirety, 
and of several important public buildings the plans have been recovered and 
identified: among these are the Stoa Basilike, beside the Agora; a Palaestra 
of simple form, intended tor the use of the garrison of Ptolemy Euergetes ; 
the garrison building itself: the archaic temple of Apollo Karneios, of which 
the eclla is partly constructed in the rock, with two adjoining chambers in 
the rock: shrines of Apollo Pythios, of the Exyptian deities, and of Demeter 
and Kore. Besides these important topographical results, the excavation 
lias been rich in actual remains; in the ὅτου was found a series of six 
marble heads of good workmanship, including a good replica of the Dory- 
phoros; anda large collection of tombs, mostly of the archaie period, has 
yielded an important series of vases and terracottas, In the epigraphical 
material which he is collecting for the forthcoming volume of the island 
inscriptions, Dr. Hiller von Gartringen has been uo less successful. The 
number of Theracan inseriptious now known amounts to no less than 650, of 
which a large proportion are archaic, and attord us a clear survey of the 
interesting Theracau alphabet in its successive stages. 

The interesting additions thus atturded at Thera to our hitherto scanty 
Kuowledye of Hellenistic antiquity are likuly to be supplemented on the one 
hawt by the excavations at Philac, conducted on behalf of the Evyptian 
Governtinent by Captain Lyons (see L772, Dork. 1896, pp. 115, 207); and on 
the other at Priene, where Drs. Wiegand and Schrader have been excavating 
on behalf of the Gorm Institute,  Simee the work on the temple condueted 
by Ma. Prllan on behalf of the Dilettiant: Suciety, Pricne has been very little 
noticed by archavologists. Now the site of another tine Tunic temple has been 
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found, probably to be identitied as that of Ζεὺς ΔΑἴθριος, as well as the remains 
of the Agora, with numerous votive bases, porticoes &., the theatre, and 
a large number of interesting private houses. 

At Ephesus, again, an English undertaking has been further continued, 
in this case by the Austrians; but their results, though said to be highly pro- 
ductive, have not yet been published. The same may be said of Samos, where 
Dr. Boehlau opened a large series of tombs. the contents of which are I 
understand likely to throw considerable light on the problems connected with 
the history of Greek vase painting in the sixth century. 

The systematic exploration of Phrygia. which has been proceeding for 
two years under the direction of Herr Korte, is now terminated. One of the 
most recent discoveries resulted from the opening up of a mound near Bos- 
eyuk,’ which proved to be an early Phrygian eutombment ; it contained, beside 
objects in stone, bone, and metal, numerous remains of pottery which both in 
form and technique bear the closest reseinblance to those of Hissarlik. Herr 
Korte claims to have found similar tumuli in the most ditferent parts of 
Phrygia, and one such is said to exist near Salonica; if so, it would appear 
that the primitive civilisation represcuted in the lower strata at Hissarlik and 
in the Greek islands, must have had far wider range than was hitherto 
thought to be the case. 

The excavations at Delphi have as usual been productive of a large 
store of bronzes and inscriptions of more or less interest, among which may 
be noted especially a bronze cow of archaic style £0 cm. in length, of admir- 
able workmanship, found near the great altar of the Chians, and an interesting 
inscription relating to a bankrapt and the adininistration of his affairs. 
Another concerns the régime prescribed for runners: they were not allowed 
new wine, and if any transgressed the rule he was compelled to pour libations 
of that wine to the god, and to pay a fine, half of which went to the god and 
half to the informer. The event of the vear is of course the discovery of the 
life-size bronze statue. It represents a young man attired as charivteer in a 
long chitun, holding in his hand the reins vf the horses, of which some frag- 
ments are also preserved. The figure is exeeuted ina style which can only 
have preceded the best period of Greek sculpture by a short period, and cor- 
responds perhaps most nearly to the sculptures of the pediments of Aegina. 
The discoverer, M. Hoimolle, was at first inclined to associate the ehariot 
group, to which this figure obvivusly belonged, with an inscribed base, aud to 
identify it, by antlogy with one at Olympia (Pans. vi. 12,, with a portrait 
eroup of Hieron; wntil the statue has been published, however, speculation 
on this subject would be uscless and out of place. The chief work of the 
past season has been the clearing of the Stadium, which is admirably preserved, 
and contains among other things the seats set apart for the representatives of 
the different Greck States. 

At Olbia, on the Black Sea. the Russten Government las durtue the 


1 Phe, Work. 1808, yn B82. 
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past summer undertaken some excavations. By the kindness of Dr. Phar- 
makovsky, to whose direction they were intrusted, I am enabled to give 
here a short account of them, pending their ultimate publication in a Rassian 
journal. 


“In June and July of this year T was charged by the Imperial Archaeological Com- 
mission to carry out excavations on the island vf Berezan and the site of Olbia, with the 
following results :— 


The island of Berezan lies in Liman, at the point where the Dnieper and Bug emerze 
into the Black Sea, not far from Otschakotf. Here Prendel and Widhalm had already (in 
1886) identified remains of Greek civilisation ; and their excavations left no doubt that the 
island could not be Aeven, as some authorities had previously believed. We may now 
follow Latyscheff (Gesch. der Stadt Olbia) in his view that the modern Berezan represents 
the Βορυσθενίς of the ancients. My excavations on Berezan were only provisional, with 
the object of deciding to what period these remains are to be assigned, and on what point 
it would be desirable to excavate on a larger scale. I found that the entire north side of 
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Oueia (from Trans, of Udeost streh. Nov. viii, 3). 


the island is οἱ cupied with the remams of a live ancient necropulis. The tombs which I 
discovered date, according tu their contents (pottery and bronzes), from the Roman period, 
but the cemetery was already in existence at a much earlier time. The shores gf Berezan 
are very steep and are perpetually falling away intu the sea, leaving the ancient tombs 
showing. Here DT foul nuretons fragments of vases of various fabrics, It is important 
te note that me Betezim we have fragments of oll Rhodian, Corinthian, anc the so-called 
Fikelluta ware, the most pa nt being Connthian, ΓΟ also found some very interesting 
tragiments ΠῚ an: Nautkratis stvle, which ave identical in character with these in the Briti-h 
Miueeum,. 

“In Otechakolf [examined some private cvllections of antiquities ; in one of there, 
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belonying to the priest Levitzky, there are various antiquities from Bevezan, consisting ot 
beautiful Pikellaia vases and very fine Coriuthian hagments, as well ar fragments ot 
Naukiatis ware and the usual Attic styles, with bleck and red figure~ (uf these last, how- 
ever, the proyenience is net certain). It is clear that the Berezan necropolis covers a large 
period of time. The Archeological Commissiun intends shortly to explore this island 
more fully. [For a plan of Berezan, see Arbedten der VIL Archaol, Versanml, su Odessi, 
1886, ] 

“At Olbia I found a necropolis dating from the fourth century B.c. to the second 
century A.D. The town of Olbia, of which a sketch plan is here given, lies on the shore of 
Bugliman. A, B, C are the upper town, D the lower; a part of the lower town lies sub- 
merged, as the shore is falling away. EE are outlying parts of Olbia, where vreat quantities 
of potsherds of later fabrics are lying, as in Athens at the Areopagus, or on the Phyx. On 
the plan I have indicated the results so far obtained from excavation on this site; these 
were carried out in 1873 by Zalielin and Baron von Tiesenhausen: the tombs were found 
hy Graf von Uvaroff, von Suratschan. and von Tastrebott. 

“The topography of Olbia is, as yet, very little ascertained. [See the works of Graf 
von Uvaroff, Recherches .Lrchéologiques duns la Russie Mrridionale, with atlas : and esp. 
Latyscheti’s Gesch. der Stadt Olbia, which gives all the literature of the subject. The best 
plan of Olbia is that by Koppen, published in the Denk schr. cond, Kuiserl, Gesellschift der 
Gesch. und Alterthimer zu Odessa.] My excavations have contributed one result to our 
knowledye of it, viz., that the town did not extend to F, for I dug at this point and found 
no trace of foundations, Here lay the necropolis of Olbia, which extended further to the 
west, to the point G, where the village of Parutino now lies. It is nut older than the 
fourth century Bc. At the point F I found forty-eight tombs, all pit graves, but of 
varying depth and form, The deepest extend twenty-two feet (English) below the surface, 
and are all chamber tombs, sometimes of remarkable size. The dead were either laid 
stiuply on the floor, or on the specially constructed benches; the head was usually (though 
not always) to the east. These chamber tombs always contained several corpses ; only in 
one case was I able to prove incineration; here, the ashes were deposited in an urn of this 
form laid on a bench, around it stood various vases (also on the bench.) But in 
the ζ) same tomb was another corpse, which was not burned, but inhumed. The 


bodies were very frequently borne intu the tomb on biers, and so laid in the ground or 
benches ; these biers were of wood and leather, of this form and had four 
leaden handles (7, a, v, a) of very elegant form. The wood and ὦ @ the handles 
were vilt, and very often decorated. On the ground were placed @ @ several vases 
and various other utensils. Of their general appearance I have given ἃ cde- 


tailed account in my Report to the Archaevlogical Commission, with plans and sections. 
All without exception were very rich, and were, therefore, already plundered in antiquity. 
I found only a few remains of gold and silver objects, which the plunderers had lost in the 
process, or had overlooked ; but the fine vases were left behind. These vases are of various 
furms; beautiful large amphore (in form approaching the Apulian), with decoration in gilding 
and colour, wonderfully beautiful pelike, with rich gilt ornament and brilliant glaze [for 
the technique of these cf. Berlin Cat., 2845-6], one of which had paintings in red figure-, 
fine kylikes (plain black, but of brilliant technique), one of which is inscribed Διονύσου, 
and a jug with the inscription ‘Yyecas ; a similar vase in Berlin has the inscription ’A@nvas 
[ἢ Berlin Cut, 1764, 1769, 1771, 1775, 1776, 1801 (all of which have Φιλίας) ; and 2872 
(ὑγιείας). Ch Jahn, Munich Cat. Ein, p.exi.] There are further fine lamps, alabastra, Xe. 
From thir style and technique the vases found by me should belong to the fuurth— 
second centuries B.c. There are also vases of Jate Greek and Roman times, similar to those 
vases from Olbia, desvribed by Lisehcke in Arch. Anz. 1891, p. 18 αὶ 

“The chamber graves of Olbia, however, belong to a different period {πὸ coins found 
with the vases will, perhaps, vive fuller data, which will also Le of importance to the 
chronology of vases. The sketch subjoined represent: two sectiuns and a plan of a 
chamber grave in Olbia. 
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1, Entrance ; 2, Benches 


: 3, Grave; 4, Niche (where the lamp was usually placed). 
Entrance usually 30°—24°, 


“The chamber tombs are all [ 
Besides the chamber tom]s I also 22 
viving this section going to 15 feet by 7: 

wid earl as ᾿ oy E arWy 7. 

Lastly, there are at Olbia Uy — .; 
section, eae of later date ; Le ΤΣ 
(not mote than 7 fect). 3 EE 

“The objects found in the two last 
work, silver work, beads, astiayali, bronzes (amongst others, a late Eyyptian 
lronze statuette, used as an umnulet), coins, 2 7 &e, The tombs usually have a 
wooden tlovring, and have invariably been plundered. 

“In F to G lies also the later necropolis of Olbia (not earlier than the fourth century 
nc.). The earlier necropolis must lie in H, from which site the earliest Olbian tomb- 
inscription comes (Latyscheff, Znxerr., 120), and where the Kurgan lies, which was 
explored by Count Uvaroff [fur the contents, see the Atlas to the Recherches.] 

“The tombs explored Ly me are only a small proportion of the very extensive 
necropolis ; the excavations here will be prosecuted by the Archeological Commission in 
the coming year. 

“All the objects which I found are now in the office of the Arch. Commission in St. 
Petersburg, from which place they will go to the Hermitage ; the duplicates and unimpor- 
tant thinys pass into the Russian provincial museums. 

“The sites A, B, C, E, and H unfortunately cannot as yet be explored, as they belong 
to a lady who permits no excavation. They must, however, conceal many treasures from 
seience, for they include numerous large Kurganen (similar to Kul-Oba, &e., at Kertch), 
which are, as yet, wholly undisturbed. The excavations, moreover, in the town itself were 
not satistuctory ; here, too, there is much still to be fuund. How important the finds there 
will he, is shown amonyst other things by the inscribed Lave found in Olbia of a statue by 
Praxiteles : Πραξιτέλης ἐποίησεν (Lutyscheff, Znscrr. 145). 

“London, Octuber 12th, 1896. 
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DB. PHARMAKOVSRY.” 


In the field of Byzantine antiquities, the most important gain has 
been the completion of the French mission to Mistra, which occupied the 
suminer of 159} and 1595. According to the report of M. Millet (Bul/. de 
Corr, Hell, W995, p, 268). the eutire site has been thoroughly studied, and a 
plan drawn up: the eight churches have been examined and thg details 
prepared ter publication: the principal paintings have been copied by 
Δ. Enustache. and the architectural details drawn by M. Brailowski, on behalf 
of the Academy of St. Petersburg. ML Millet was further enabled to make 
some excavations which have thrown interesting light on the Byzantine 
lnethods of sepulture; and finally a museum has been formed consisting of 
fragments of architecture and inscriptions. 
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Among the losses which archaeolovy has suffered during the past year, 
the great names of Erust Curtius and Johaunes Overbeck stand prominent. 
The one name is associated more pre-cmineutly with practical work, whereot 
his bust at Olympia ix witness; the other, with the theoretical side οἱ 
archaeology, us represented by his inonumental work on Greek sculpture, 
With these are two others; Humann, the discoverer and initiator, whose 
fame Pergamon has inade European; and Diimmler, one of the most 
brilliant of the younger school, whose researches into early Greek antiquity 
combined in a remarkable degree the qualities of daring and laborious 
thoroughness. 


II. MELos. 


The operations at Melos of the British School, between March 20th and 
the end of May, were mainly tentative in character; the ishiumd contains 
evidently a large munber of ancient sites, but unfortunately. in most of them, 
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a great deal of unsystematic aud unrecorded digging has been for a long time 
euried on. It seemed, therefore, desirable to ascertain, first. whether it would 
be necessary to continue for more than ene season: and, secondly, what site+ 
would best repay investigation. Our first researches were directed to. the 
shure of the Tittle bay of Klitna, which lies at the foot of the hill on which 
the theatre and many other traces of the old town are still distingiishable. 
The fact that part of this ground (the property of the Government) was said 
to have yielded the celebrated statue of Poseidon. now in the National 
Museum, as well as other statues (one of which is still lyimg da 9.14), and was 
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otherwise said to be unexcavated. seemed to warrant our choice; the more so 
as the Goverment had made this excavation a condition of their pertission, 
Here, then. on Mirch 20th, we began (site A. tig. 2): at the same tine 1 
received periuission to break ground at another promising site (site B) in the 
opposite side of the delta, where the gardener, in sinking a well-shaft, lad 
come upon traces of a marble pavement with two bases resting upon it. 

On both these sites uur hopes were doomed to disappointment; in site A 
we soon came upon a series of walls of two periods, one below the other, at a 
depth of from half a metre to a metre below the level of the soil; but 
these were evidently of quite late, careless construction; and though we con- 
tinued for some days trying to follow them in various directions, not a 
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trace was forthcoming of anything which could be considered as even Roman, 
much less Hellenic. in character, except a few fragments of very late pave- 
ment in green marble and a large marble statue base, which may have be- 
longed to the series of statues already referred to, and had probably, like them, 
found its way here accidentally. The marks in the upper surface showed that 
it had supported a lite-size (probably inale) figure; the moulding in the upper 
and lower part, which occupied only three sides, showed that it must have 
stuod against a wall. Unfortunately the surface had suffered so much damage 
that it was impossible tu determine what inscription (if any) it had borne. 
The surface of the ground is here very httle above the sea-level; and 
wherever we dug we invariably found brackish water at a depth of about one 
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metre and a half. At two points we came upon traces of a pavement of 
coarse large slabs of schistous stone, which was laid slightly above the present 
water-level. Immediately below these slabs was a thick layer of some bitu- 
ininous composition smelling strongly of tar, and below this again a quantity 
of fragments uf stone and inarble. Evidently these fraginents had been 
thrown in to, make some kind of a foundation in the wet loose soil, and 
an attempt had been made to render the pavement itself damp-proof. This 
fact is important, as will presently be scen. inasinuch as it shows that the 
water-level on this site was approximetely the same in antiquity as it is 
to-day. At one point I had a deeper hole made and got a pump to work ; 
but the only result was to show that nothing but sand and marine formation 
lias ever existed here. 

At site B there is a wnuch greater depth of soil, as the ground rises con- 
siderably in this direction. Here, at first, things looked more promising. as 
we soon ascertained that the two square bases with mouldings rested, evi- 
dently undisturbed, on the marble pavement to which they had belonged; but 
when four similar bases had been discovered in the saine line, aud it was seen 
that not one of them was even reasonably square, while the distances between 
every two varied, there was no difficulty in deciding that the building urust 
have been an exceedinely late colounade or stoa. After its destruction, the 
fragments of it were used in the construction uf some walls which resembled 
those of site A, and which ran alongside the colimm bases. In one of these 
walls were built the greater part of a Corinthian column and a piece of 
marble entablature which had evidently formed part of the stoa. On excavat- 
ing below the marble pavement we found, first a layer of what seemed to be 
river deposit, sand, and then (at about the same level as in site A) brackish 
water. The space which should have been occupied by the (displaced: fifth 
base was occupied by a wall of irregular blocks of stone, faced with stucco, 
resting upon the stylobate, but rauning obliquely across it from north-west 
to south-east. Between it and the fourth base was fonnd part of an 
inscribed Melian gravestone of the sixth century. which seems to have 
been built into the wall, At a subseyueut perivd, when both this wall 
and the stoa had been destroyed, the ground seems τὸ have been filled in with 
rubbish up to the level of the tups of the cohunn bases, and on this was 
ereeted anu excecdingly late construction of which we found two walls running 
parallel with and enclosing the line of the colimms: these were formed 
of irregular blocks of stone and fragments of the colunnade, loosely bound 
together with mud. 

Tn order to make sure that πὸ part of the delta had contained buildings 
of Interypst, we tried yet a third site (C). This was a large open field tu the 
uorth of site B, and extending to the point where the steep incline towards 
the old town commences: this ground had not been excavated within the 
memory Of any one in the island. We started with two trenches, one from 
the north-west corner, the other from the middle of the west side, both 
leading towards the ceutre. In the second of these the soil proved to be 
sandy in character, and filled with rounded boulders such as would indicate 
the existence of a disused river-bed. [Tt seems probable that at an early date 
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the river which follows the ravine between Melos and Klimatobouni must 
have issued here; and as no objects of any kind were discovered m this 
trench, it was abandoned. [ the other treuch we found, at a depth of about 
one metre and a half, part of a wall of good construction in regular courses 
rimuing east and west. Eventually this proved to be part of the wall of 
a house, with a doorway and a well, apparently of the better class of Byzan- 
tine construction. In this last excavation were some few fragments of pottery 
belonging to the late classical period, but not sutticient to warrant the sup- 
position that the site had been actually occupied in classical times. With 
this exception there was nothing in the entire delta, as far as we could 
ascertain, which could be assigned to any period previous to late Roman 
or Byzantine. On the other hand, everything pointed to the fact that the 
whole area had in classical times been covered by the sea, 

The reasonable conclusion seems to be that im the hollow now occupied 
by Klima we have what was in classical times the truce harbour of Melos. It 
is obvious to any one why looks at the plan that such a harbour, receiving the 
detritus from the two tills and what the nver between them brought down. 
would speedily silt up if left to itself. 

Now it happens that there are in the sea at this point considerable 
traces of massive masonry, principally at the two extremities of the base of 
the delta. The masonry at the west cnd extends farthest into the sea, 
running in an oblique south-east direction, forming a protection to the 
harbour against the prevailing set of the cwreuts from the west. These 
traces have given rise tu the story, freely circulated by the fishermen, that the 
sea has here encroached on the land, and that a part of the town of Melos is 
here submerged. If this were true, it would be a remarkable contradiction to 
the geologists who assert that at the Phocene period the sea-level was 
at least two hundred metres above the present level. In reality the 
facts at this point at least show that the sea-level has changed very little 
within the last two thousand years, and. if anything, has even receded. With 
two absolutely calm days, a boat, and a sponge-tisher’s telescope (iv.,a bucket 
with a glass bottom), I was enabled to make a close examination of these 
κτίρια in the sea, They consist throughout of massive foundations of unfaced 
concrete mixed with rough boulders, which are carried up to what is approxi- 
mately the pres aé sea-level, Above the sea-level the construction consists of 
heavy syuared blocks of red or brown trachyte, with an inner core of rubble. 
Inside the western mole, already described, is a large rectangular building in 
the sea. which secins to have communicated with the shore by means of a 
pler; and a similar constrnetion secins to have existed at the east end. 
These coustructions may have served primarily as ducks or quays, bat would 
equally have formed a strony basis of deteuce against attack from the sea. 
At the west point the cliff comes sheer duwn into the sea; but in order 
to secure commmnication with the small bay to the west, a very narrow 
passage was anciently tuimelled in the rock, sutticient to admit a single 
person without stooping. A lage piece of this rock with the tunnel through 
it has fallen, aud Hes on its side in the sea, Tf these observations nre correct, 
we must consider the classical harbour of Melos as possessing little or no fore- 
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shore. The hill on which the town stvod must have descended practically 
sheer into the sea at all points on this side; so that even if au cuemy 
had succeeded in forcing the Larbour defences, he would be confronted by an 
ahnost perpendicular path which a handful of resolute men could hold 
against all comers. This may account tor the almost total absence of traces 
of the town wall of defence on this side (sce the plan), and also tor the tact 
that in spite’of the superiority of the naval foree of the Atheniaus, their 
attack was delivered from the land side. 

The character of the masonry corresponds with that of the retaining 
walls of the theatre of Melos, and also with that of the temple existing 
between the two hills: mone of these buildings can be of inuch earlier date 
than the Ptolemaic period. Tt may be that by the third or second century 
B.C. the original harbour within the delta had so far shallowed as τὸ become 
lnpractieable ; and that the imoles were erected in order to replace it with an 
artificial harbour more to seaward. These moles further contributed to the 
silting-wp of Klima, so that by late Roman times the ground, though swampy, 
was firm enough to build upon. Tf it is a tact that the Poseidon and other 
statues were found here, various explanations may easily be suggested; they 
nay have relled down from the steep slope above, or may have been brought 
here to form part of the harbour decorations. 

So far then, our excavations. though not productive uf actual antiquities, 
may claim τὸ have hada result which is of considerable typographical interest. 
After writing the above, T was glad to see that our deductions had been to a 
certain exteut anticipated by Ehrenburg who, in USS9. made an exhaustive 
geological survey of the island, Discussing the question of the encroachment 
of the sea at Klima We Laslyrin pp con Milos. p. 40;, he remarks that such 
a encroachment remains merely a probability, *becanse we do not know 
whether the «zépca do not belong to an ancient harbour site, and therefore 
nay have been always in the seal 

From lima our excavations proceeded gradually up the hill towards the 
theatre. On the lower slope, our hopes of tindiug Greek remains were again 
bafded; the traces of buildings and antiquities which we discovered were 
elietly of late Roman and Byzantine character. There, in the ficld of 
Enananuel Vichos (site D), trenches run alone the field and mto the hillside 
revealed a regular street of Byzantine buildings, well preserved; at owe poiut 
a door was found leading inte a cave, in which was a cistern containmys Greek 
fragments: beside the door of this eave was a Done capital with an 
inscription recording the erection of a sundial by au archon, Lu more than 
one place the ground was excavated down to the bed-rock, reaching a depth 
of twelve tect, but the result was invariably the same. viz., Byzantine remains 
with insiguiticant Greek litter aud rifled caves. Above this field the ruck 
had been levelled probably in ancient times, with a gutter at the edge sug- 
gesting a roadway: from this point a tuunel was run inte the bank along the 
rock free, and revealed first.a Hellenistic shatt grave. with broken pottery, 
and subsequently a large cave, across which a wall of late construction had 
been erected, consisting chietly of late architectural marble fragments. From 
this terrace a flight of steps, apparently Byzantine, led to the terrace above, 
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and was found to be well-preserved. The only object of any interest beside 
the inscription above mentioned, was a stuall marble relief with a bull's head 
of late conventional style. with traces of colour. 

The result of this excavation seemed to show that this portion of the 
slope had nut been inhabited in classical times; it had probably been occupied 
by Greek and Roman cave tombs, of which so many still exist below Trypete, 
and from which that village derives its name (Τρυπητῆ). Tt would seem, 
indeed. as if this portion of the island had been a centre of the Byzantine 
settlements, for our ucxt excavation at the top of the hill (site E, known 
locally as the ‘Three Churches’) gave the remains of an interesting early 
Byzantine church or churches with a curious cruciform baptistery, very well 
preserved. On removing the foundations of this church we came upon a 
series of late Greek statues which had been broken up and used as supports 
fur the church walls—in all, parts of cight statues were thus discovered ; unfor- 
tunately none of them has as yet been provided with a head; it is possible 
that an adjoining field, of which the owner has not as yet come to terms with 
us, may later give us some of the missing portions. Close by this field are 
the remains of a section ef the town walls (site Fs, in splendid polygonal 
masonry of, perhaps, the fifth century B.c, or earlier: a sinall excavation 
enabled us to determine the site of the city gate at this point, and reveals a 
system of construction which should be of great interest, not only as regards 
the topography of the ancient town, but also the history of Hellenic 
fortification. 

About half way between the Town Gate (site ΕΝ and the village of 
Trypete is a field, at one corner of which is the church of Hagia Phanero- 
mene: Close to the south-west corner is the sput in which the archaic statue 
of * Apollo” uow in the National Museum (Lill, de Corr, Hell, 1892, Pl. xvi) 
was found. As the proprietor assured us that the site lad not been exeav- 
ated, we started a trench across this tield; at a depth of two metres we found 
ἃ great quantity of pottery fragments, with an occasional good Greek frag- 
ment; also part of what secins to have been an archaic Doric capital in 
yellowish poros stone; fragments of architecture in this material are to be 
secn built into terrave walls here and there, aud below the theatre is a 
retaining wall, built with courses of it combined with courses of red trachyte; 
it may be that this material was characteristic of the earlier Melian architec- 
ture. Ata shghtly lower depth we found traces of what had apparently been 
tombs of the Dipylon period; these had consisted of jiullows in the bed rock, 
covered with heavy tiles, with bones and traces of burning; but unfortunately 
everything proved to be broken, and the site had evidently been already dug; 
the faithless proprietor atterwards contessed that ovr suspicions werp correct. 
The whole of the ground from this point tu the Town Gate is rich in frag- 
ments of pottery of the Dipylon period. It is probable that, in accordance 
with ancient usage, the τοὶ from the town, which took this direetion, was 
lined with tombs, and that the earliest occupied the purt nearest the gate. 
At present, we have found no trace of any Mycenwan settlement existing in 
this part of the island. Probably the Dorian colonists, coming from the 
Peloponnesos, and bringing with them their uative style of ornament, would 
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have found the harbour an inducement in determining their selection of this 
part of the island; the earlicr peoples, spreading downwards trom island to 
island, naturally chose that north-cast part which was uearest to Kimolos. wud 
where, as we shall sev, there are extensive traces οἱ prehistori¢ and Myveunwon 
settlements, but very little of post-Mycemean remains, This suggestion is 
further strengthened by the fact that on the adjoiming portion of Kimolos there 
is a site marked Nychia (see the map, fig 1) which is the name given to the 
obsidian implements characteristic of prehistoric settlements in these islands, 
On the north-east part of the island, though there is plenty of white tint, 
there is no obsidian indigenous to the sul; the nearest point at which 
obsidian occurs is Komia; but in the neighbourhood of Kimatobount there 
is an ancient quarry of the obsidian which is fonnd throughout the revion 
between Skinopi and Adamanta: this quarry is called ἧς τὰ Nuyea. ‘The 
north-east point of the island is very much exposed τὸ the weather, and the 
coast here is must unsuitable for shipping ; it secius unlikely. except tor the 
reason given above, that it would naturally have commended itself to the 
early scttlers as a site for their principal towns 

The houses of Trypete are built Upon a terrace which is absolutely 
honeycombed with ancient tombs: the eaves aid ancient stukings have deen 
usually adapted to the requirements of modern lite: but occasionally, even 
now, so the villagers assert, fresh tombs are discovered. Que such was 
reported to exist in a cellar recently constructed in the house of Manou-i 
this we opened, but found, unfortunately, that others had been betore us dt 
consisted of a rectangular sinking in the τοῖς, large enoweh to hold a body 
at full length, and still contained a large series of fragments of pottery of 
the Dipylon style, with a fine lentoid gem in black steatite. which we hope 
to publish, with other Melian gems. in the Josue! “Πές Vt 
is of late Mycenean style, but very finely worked, and represents a bull 
(similar to those on the Vaphio cups), overthrown, with loos and head a the 
aur, beside a tig (2) tree. In all probability this tomb had been rifled at an 
early date, as a hole broken throngh it led into a lower but later tomb cliuu- 
ber with beds round the wall. which had been also ransacked, A third tom) 
had previously been opened in the same cellar, and was said to have contained 
a large vase with claborate decorations of chariots. Ke. in the Geometiie style, 
Which is in private hands in Melos. This tomb was also a recumenbur sink tue 
in the rock, about two metres long by one metre tn width and depth: the 
long side on the north was interrupted nearly In the centre by a nearh: 
circular sinking about thirty centimetres in diameter aud about halt a metre 
deep, which may have been intended to coutain the ol jects deposited with th. 
dead peyson. 

On the further slope of the promontory on which tn prestuned Acropolis 
stands is a district called Tramythia, which seems τὸ heve formed the trie 
centre of the ancient Hellenic town, On one of the middle slopes of this 


1 Mr. Mackenzie has obt ied evtde nce ot the πέρατος to oltaim the te ἀν nai a tte comp. 
existence af at Teast two other prehistorie ste. plete aiel ado ce see οἱ Mb lin 
in the islaud. We hype, durug the cole 
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district we found some highly interesting and important remains, which seem 
to have belonged to a building apparently of the early Greco-Roman period. 
devoted to one of those religious societies which were so popular from that 
period of antiquity downwards, A Jarge marble altar which we found gives 
us What was probably the nune of the deity τὸ whose worship the suciety was 
devoted. as it is Inscribed with a dedication to Dionysos Tricterikus. A iar- 
ble statue (illustrating the transition stage between the full-length portrait 
and the bust) gives us similarly the name of the hicrophant Οἷς, Marius 
Trophimns; and, lastly, we found what secs to have been the hall where 
possibly the mysteries were celebrated. The entire Hoor of this large chainber 
is covered with a imosaie pavement which tor beauty and originality of design 
is certainly one of the finest speciincus of this art which have come down to 
us. The tesserw are mostly large and fairly wide apart; but tle more 
deleate details are laid in glass. while the black colour is varied by the 
insertivn Lere and there of gleaming patches of obsidian. 

What the exact character of the hall was we have not yet been able τὸ 
determine, We hope to be able to clear more of the ground around it. 
Untortunately, the road duwn to the shore passes oyer one end of it, and this 
portion of the brilding and mosaic have been hopelessly destroyed. We hope 
to publish it fully ina forthcoming number of the Jovrena/, but meanwhile a 
brict description may here be useful. The pavernent is 5-4 metres wide, and 
ix partly preserved for a length of about 19 metres, but it probably continued 
tora length of at least 5.2 metres further, Around the whole run two wide 
polychroine borders; the otter is made up of a kind of Catherine wheel orna- 
ment with a ceutie of two intertwined links; the immer consists of kauthaii 
hetween groups of acautlis leaves: inside this, again, is a narrower border of 
cable pattern, whieh also divides the mosaic inte (probably) tive panels; the 
centre panel is 6) metres long. and cousists of un elaborate series of geometric 
designs, chiefly variations of the twined link. but very Ingeniously conceived. 
Nest to this is a square panel, enclosing a cirenlir space, in which are a great 
variety of fish, aud, apparently, a boatman. whose head unly is preserved ; 
beside Iitn is the inscription MONONMHYAAP. The meaning of this is not 
quite clear: if the μὴ is to be taken in its Classical usage, it would appear to 
stguify, ‘Give τὰ anything but water’ a Bacchanalian sentiment which would 
at least he appropriate to the surronudings, Tt seems, however, more likely 
that the artist is here following the exatnple of those who extol the beauty of 
their own work: he wishes us to undersiand that the fish in his pictorial 
aqui are sv life-hhe that if water only were thrown in they would swim. 
An admirable illustration of this sentiment (tor which I am indebted to 
Dr, Sawlys) is given in the epigram of Martial Lo xxxv. De giiescibns 
seul phos ee 

Artis Phiduaeae tareume clan. 
Dise.s vdspiris: able aquam, watalaut.” 
At cach corner of this panel is a tragic mask, 

The topmost pauel of all is most fortunately, at once the most important 
and the best preserved: it is 3*2 inetres long, and, except froin the roots of an 
olive, has received very little injury. Fiom cach commer a vine vrows, spread- 
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ing its leaves, with tendrils and grapes, all over the design; amongst the 
branches a wild goat is couched, and various birds move about. picking at the 
fruit. The whole is executed with considerable spirit and vivacity, and the 
ettect is enhanced by the beauty of the colouring. It is curious to find so 
early an exumple of a design which became, fifteen centurics later. the 
favourite subject of the carpet-weavers of Persia. The beautiful carpet of 
Ardebil. in A South Kensington Museum, and the famvus Poldi-Pezzoli 
carpet, at Milan, wre two imstauces in which the same principle has been 
applied to the decoration of a floor. In the centre of the upper portion of 
this panel (which must have formed the upper portion of the hall) is a smell 
rectangular inarble shaft, still (2 sé, perhaps an altar. For the present, this 
mosaic has been carefully re-covered with layers of reeds and earth, in order 
to preserve it. Tt is hoped that arrangemeuts may be made for its eventnal 
transport to Athens. 

Two other small excavations in this part of the island deserve a passing 
notice. The first was in a field in Trainythia, slightly below the * sinaller 
acropolis’ (site ΗΠ): here was found a portion of a Roman bath, with two 
layers of flooring, the upper of white, the lower of red stuccu: the calidartun 
was fairly complete. the lypocaust consisting of the usual rows of cylindrical 
and rectangilar terra-cotta pipes set on cud. with apertures above and below 
απ in the narrow sides; on these rested a dayer of thick Hat tiles, over which 
was a laver of coarse rubble and cement: the fact that this building ran 
under the roadway made it impossible to clear it completely. The other 
excavation (site I) was in a broad terrace which rnus nearly the entire length 
above the fine retaining wall of polygonal trachyie to the cast of the theatre. 
The inner wall of this terrace we found te be composed of huge blocks 
of trachyte arranged in the torm of steps. leadiug down from the terrace 
above. The risers formed by these blocks seem too large for a stairease, and 
it may be that they were intended for seats: in that case Mr. Bosanquet’s 
sneyestion scems a likely one, that this site represents the Stadion of Melos. 
The immediate neighbourhood of the site where the famous Aphrodite was 
found and which Furtwingler proposed (1 istermerke, p. 616) τὸ identify 
with the Gymmasiun. would be an additional argument mn favour of this. as 
is also the fact that our trenches on this site produced no evidence of any 
building: only a Roman aqueduct and a late Roman tomb were ford: the 
latter, which contained a gold ring with a fine cameo (Nike driving a bigad, 
and leaves of a gold wreath, will be pnblished later. Certain ditticnities im 
connection with the crep of wheat on this terrace necessaily delayed our 
operations here; but we hope to restune them, if possible, during the commy 
CAROL. 5 

On the east side of Trypete we made one or two experlinental exea- 
vations In search of tombs. In one of these we were successful in dis- 
covering a group of twelve tombs, all apparently belonging to the carly 
part of the sixth century, B.C, some of which were still mopened, These 
tombs consisted, like the Geometric teinbs already described, of ἃ 
rectangular sinking in the soft rock, with an average Jength of about 
220 metres by [12 metre, tilled in with soil At a deprh of about 
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14 inetre i usually a layer of caleined wood (apparently olive, as the 
berries were frequently discovered); this continucs for about ‘10 metre 
to ‘15 qnetre down to the floor of the graye, and in this charred mass the 
bones and other objects are usually found, In one such tomb we found, i 
the upper -oil. fragments of pottery and two silver rings: below, the τὸ 
layer of charcoal, but agatust the south-west angle, on the south (long: side), 
a series of the fine clectruin ornatnents, such as in the British and Berlin 
Mu-ctuns are already knownas coming from Melos (cf. dveh. Zeit. χη, p. 110), 
teyether with a silver fibula, a piece of Oriental porcelain, and two appar- 
ently prote-Corinthien vases in fragments. An interesting peculiarity of 
this tomb is the fact that some of the gold jewellery fuund in it seems to 
have been attached τὸ the wall of the grave. It seems probable that the 
body lay with the head to the west; beside it, ou the right, a small space in 
the rock had been carefully sinvothed, aud bronze nails driven in, on which 
the carvings aud pendants were hung. A fuller deseription of these tombs 
will be given in a subsequent paper. A fact of some importance for the 
history of pottery is that in one tomb of this group we discovered a few 
traginents of a large “ΔΙ απ vase, together with a terra-cotta bull, and 
pieces of other ware of the sixth century. So tar as I know, this is the 
flint Instance in which the actual circumstances have becu known of the 
discovery of * Melian’? vases. 

During my absence in Athens Mr, Bosanqnet had made a tour of inspec- 
tion of the island. in the course of which he had visited a site on the north- 
east coast, which Ross uames ἧς τὸν κάπρον, aul which is mentioned by 
Diiunider in then. With, 1556, p. 17. Here it was repurted that very 
ancicut tombs had been discovered ; hard by, Mr. Bosanquet found a gable- 
shaped mennd overhanging the sea, with traces of Cyclopean and other very 
archaic walls. Ou May 7th we began an excavation on this mound, and 
although our time ouly permitted of twelve days’ excavation we have already 
fonnd enough to show that this mound covered the remains of a prehistoric 
fortress or palace of the utmost importauec, The walls have now been un- 
covered on the sea side to their lowest depth, und are in some cases preserved 
to a height of several metres, giving a complicated plan which in some 
respeets recalls the plan of Tiryus; in the soil throughout vast quantities of 
Mycenacan pottery ot all stages have been found: below these are traces of 
prelusturic pottery anda perteet layer of implements in obsidian and flint. 
Tt would scem, indeed. as if this site must have been a factory for obsidian 
implements, as there scemed to be traces of tint cores aud other indications 
of their meutttacture, As this part of the island slsdly adjoins Kimolos, 
and therefore the long chain ef the Nerthern Cyclades, it may be ghat the 
obsidian iinplerments found clewhere among prehistoric remains in the 
islands owe their origin to Phylakopi. 

We were obliged to break off for the scason on May 19th, but left the 
vrovnd in such a condition that the work can easily be taken up again at 
sedi ας time asawe are able to resume operations in Melos, 

CrcLL SMITH. 
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